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KEVIN KELLY 


'Thr pfQlifmtloB «ii 4 convergence 
ol eommunicalion dtennetoice tech¬ 
nical levolndan. tt'e alao a poHdcal 
levoluUoB." 

Thal'e Stevnit Bnnd'a tepiaiialiofl of 
the suataincci fervor infosing a ioow 
undcigiotuHl of aodal viaionactoi^ ar> 
tifta and maverick hacbem. Aa am 
■odeiy ehifts fenra one govened by 
materiala to one legulatod by inion- 
OMtion, (boae who contml (nfonna- 
Uon have palllkal poveei; But con- 
Ifotllng infomoatlnn U a elippcry 
thing. The technologies of camtta, 
oopiaK computer diamantle the tlsie- 
hrmorad notions of otomMStilp^ When 


ideas become the coin of the realm, 
and ideas can be mnllipUed and 
ap»ad to the masses in the miracu¬ 
lous vny ot fishes and tosvo^ then 
pandoMs reign, and paradmical will 
bs ths politics. 

Almost every claim about the infor- 
tnalloo mvotation is st e a d tasUy hue. 
Small compnien inevitably cmabinc 
into oppreasive big biotheis; small 
compuiue Inevitably •tapmnr In¬ 
dividuals. Global conunnnicatlons 
malm the vmcid smallei] global httor- 
■nation makes Use untverM bigger. 
Art is shuded by machiDe] artiais are 
libented by marines. The paperless 
office In the badenoods generates 
OMM hee-fed paper than ever. All 
true. AU ooftoriboUng to a fluctueUiig 


The bugaboos about copyright and 
wbttowna ideu (see 'Ottered by the 
Bonowc^* p. 104) is one example of 
this oscillating signal. Being fust 
with an idea decsift guamirtee jpowee. 
NeHber doss being the largest. Big 


New tAnk pidiUshfaig docso^l ioc 
anythiag of this inviaiblc uprising. 
Ke sent a couple of proposals to 
Publisher's Bow, and got back 'a 
shrug. Wb're sitting on thiee Umes the 
smounl we could fit Into kM pages. 
Ifeihaps it's time wc slapped it ell 
Into a rough, bomr-btew^, reader- 
wiitlen, seU-pabllshed, funky, over- 
aim Catalog. Again. 

nihaps we an whistling in the dark. 
If the task of providing access to a 
knowledge economy atrii;es yon as 
necessary, write us. 


medioikMp on tvorkiog on 4 


So mafenut mploraUon; in 

lie cornmnniCBtiona gnuSHMtomsses 
tw t(r2paftea Ib^ undeorUmSng 
or iki^Ahols, and m> odt be used 
by them-'. 


fovernment and the mlOtary-indus- 
trial complex are amaeed. Oonfused, 
and anxknu becaitae they can no 
longer control (hr course of Infdima- 
Iton any more than the little guy can. 
The circuit has its own life. The po¬ 
litical teviaion begun by a ttotinmnni- 
cation underground like computer 
networks (see "The Sulletih Board 
Proletariat," p. 77) is to Odcnowl- 
edge the standing of this other thing 
now living among ua; the dieuit of 
iniormatian. 

Chartlngthe cuftent It partially what 
Jeanne Caratensren (ntaruging editor 
of the EMCnffo/ IVkofe EttrUt Ottalog) 
and I have done in this iwire. We've 
used tire moat versatile techrtoli^ we 
have to date, paper and Ink. Tbu'll 
notice gaps In our crude survey. 
Whan the current comes your way, 
setid a signal back with what wS’ve 
misaed. 

















T hinking about the right kind 

of luitruislauble words led me to 
an altered state of consciousness. 

It was like looking at the mundane 
elements of everyday life through a 
new kind of lens, which revealed 
to me dimensions in my familiar environment that I 
simply had not seen before because I didn't know how 
to look. Thai is precisely where the magic of naming 
the world, as first practiced by Adam in the garden of 
Eden, can exert a subtle leverage. Finding a name for 
something is a way of conjuring its existence, of mak- 
iog it possible for people to see a pattern where they 
didn't see anything before. I gradually came to realize 
that the collective human worldview is far larger than 
any one of our individual languages leads us to believe 
After sifting through all the strange, delightful, horri¬ 
fying and hilarious things that people use special words 
to name I became sympathetic to die idea that people 
think and behave the way we do in large part because 
we have words that make these thoughts and behaviors 
possible, acceptable and useful 
If you want to change the way people think, you can 
educate them, brainwash them, bribe them, drug them 
... or you can teach them a few carefully chosen new 
words. I believe that the memes and messages conveyed 
by the entries in these pages have the power to change 
the way you see the world (or, as the Germans would 
say, these words might warp your Weltanschauung). 
Ultimately, I think, the foreign words collected and 
diKussed here have the potential for transforming the 
way our entire culture sees the world. This mind-altering 
and culture-shifting side effect of adopting untrans¬ 
latable words from other languages stems from a phe¬ 
nomenon that lingubts call “linguistic relativity.'' 


... We dissect nature along lines laid down by 
our native languages. The categories and types 
that we isolate from the world of phenomena we 
do not find there because they stare every ob¬ 


server In the face; on the contrary, the world is 
presented in a kaleidoscopic fhix of impressiotu 
which has to be organized by our minds — and 
this means largely by the llngubtic systems In 
our minds. We cut nature up, organize it into 
concepts, and ascribe significances as we do, 
largely because we arc parties to an agreement to 
organize it thb way — an agreement that holds 
throughout our speech community and is codi¬ 
fied in the patterns of our language. 


The words quoted above were written by Benjamin Lee 
Whorf, an expert on American Indian languages. Thb 
passage from Language, Thought and Reality’ is the 
heart of the theory that has come to be known as the 
"Whorflan hypothesis,’' which asserts that the world 
is experienced in different ways by different lingubtic 
communities and proposes that the differences in lan¬ 
guage actually cause the differences in the way linguistic 
communities think. In other words, Whorf ekimed 
that language is not just a neutral vessel for conveying 
thoughts, but is an invisible mold that actually shapes 
the way people think and perceive. 


As I looked at the way people around me used words, 
and began to survey the anthropological and linguistic 
literature, I realized that certain words arc like linguistic 
viruses — patterns of meaning that seem to propagate 
themselves throughout lingubtic communities via mys¬ 
terious, unofriciaJ, ad-hoc channels, because a semantic 
niche in that community is crying out for a precise 
word. EngUsh is a hodgepodge of such words that have 
found their way into the language When enough lime 
passes, Hindi words like pajama or French words like 
elite simply become acceptable Englbh. 


There u an intermediate category, a kind of linguistic 
waiting room, consisting of words like deja vu (the 
French word for the feeling that one has experienced 
something beftwe) or siesta (the Spamsb word for a 
mid-day nap), that are widely used by Englbh speakers. 


Peoptd who team a second language often experience a new pert of themselves, a personality or set of perceptions coaxed out 
of them by the Inner natune of the new language. Howard Rhringold's eoUecHon of untranslatable words from 44 different 
languages shifts our perceptions from as many per.spective.c 

His is a dictionary of both words and ideas. It works to reveal the euliurat blinders with which we experience the world. 

Only 16 of the 170 untranslatable words in Howard’s forthcoming book. They Have a Werd For It, are excerpted here. (It’ll be 
out in March I98S from Jeremy P Tbrcher, Inc.) Howard is also author of three other books: Tools For Thooght tPrentice- 
HaU, I9S6), The Cognitive CcmiiectkMi (Prentice-Hall, 19S7), and Higher Cieailvhy (J. P. Tarcher, 19S4). —Jeanne Carstensen 


Copyrlybi <£• I9M Hovmrd RliosfoW. From the book Ao* m Mutt For it, reprtnied ihroiitb ipecul ■rTwpenieiii wkh Jonmy f. Qoeber, toe, Lot 
1b be pobiiohed to Msrdi 
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although they are still cotuidered 
to be “foreign.” I looking for 
words that weren't yet part of the 
language (or queued up in the Eag- 
Usb-language waiting room), and 
which described concepts that might 
enrich our own worldview, or at 
least offer us insight into the ways 
the English language and Western 
culture restricts the way we think 
about ourselves and the world. And 
that is the agenda of this projecn 
to make visible that which was 
previously unnoticed, to help us to 
see new characteristics and possi¬ 
bilities in oursehes, our friends, 
our coworkers. We all inherit a 
worldview along with our native 
language Untranslatable words 
help us notice the cracks between 
the worldviews, 

• The rathar Is collcctlBi nwra uslnu- 
litakh wards for ■ itraod sdMfoiL Scad 
yoait susacsUoai lo Howard Rbslattold, e/e 
Setensr f. 'Ikrckef, lac., *Ilt Soaset BIwI., 
Lm Aatsiss, CA 9a0««. 


Fachidiot (German): Excessively 
oarrow-mtaMied leckakal expert 
Inoisa) 

Some paleontologists assert that 
technical and occupational speci¬ 
alization is as old as the human 
species, but did not truly thrive 
until the birth of civilization: in 
Older to irrigate the fields of the 
first agricultural communities in 
the Fertile Crescent work crews 
(and overseers) were needed to dig 
ditches. Theit when the agricnl- 
tural surplus allowed people to do 
something else besides scratching 
the ground and scouring the coun¬ 
tryside for enough to eat, came 
the first building projects: ziggu- 
rats, pyramids, monoliths. That’s 
where the stonemasons, architects, 
tax collectors, accountants, over- 


divorces the context and conse¬ 
quences from individual actions. 
Ethically, the word refers not to 
those who believe the end justifies 
the means, but to those who are so 
concentrated on the means that they 
don't even think about the ends. 


Koyaanisqatd (HopI): Nataie out 
of balanee. Inonn] 

The Hopi, who live in the oldest 
coolinuously inhabited community 
in North America, have a word that 
is appropriate to the kind of situa¬ 
tion that technology often causes 
when it is misappli^. Koyaani- 
iqalsi (koy-on-isi-COT-see) means 
“life out of balance;” It also means 
“a way of life that is so crazy it calls 
for a new way of living." This word 
does not necessarily imply sm in¬ 
discriminate condemnation of tech¬ 
nology; if the Native American 
tribes bad been vaccinated against 
smallpox, for instance, before the 
first ^ropeans showed up, the 
history of the New World might 
have been written in Algonquin 
instead of Spanish and English. 

But koyoanlsqatsi is perfectly ap¬ 
plicable to the kind of misuse of 
technology that creates ecological 
or human catastrophes. For exam¬ 
ple, whenever DDT or other insec¬ 
ticides are used indiscriminately, 
the very pests they are intended 
to eliminate come back in force 
because the poison kills all but 
those who are immune (thus help¬ 
ing to breed an insecticide-resistant 
strain of insect), and also kills all 
the insect’s natural predators. The 
hideous bustle of rush hour in 
megalopoli is koyaanisqatsL 

Antibiotics, which have saved mil¬ 
lions of lives, have been misused to 
such an extent that there are now 
super-bacteria that are virtually 
immune to all normal antibiotics. 


seers, and laborers truly started 
spectalizing. 

Now that we're beginning to no¬ 
tice how many of the “miracles of 
modern science,'' from bug sprays 
to disposable diapers, are mes.%ing 
up the system we all live in. usually 
b^use of a ghastly side-effect that 
wasn't foreseen by the t^hnology’s 
inventors, investors, consumers and 
boosters, the German word Fach- 
Idioi (FAHKH-ee-dee-oat) is ripe 
for pancuUural adoption. The kind 
of person who can pack the trans¬ 
formers that hang on public power 
tines with a wonderful insulator 
like PCB, without realizing that it 
Is extremely toxk to all the people 
who might step in it when it leaks, 
is only the most dangerous example. 

This word could be adopted globally 
to refer to the way uxhnidans can 
mishandle affairs when they don’t 
trust the concerns of nonspecialists. 
The way the nuclear socident at 
Chernobyl in the Soviet Union or 
the chemical disaster at Bhopal in 
India came about indicated that 
fachidtotk thinking was out of 
control. The designer of the dispos¬ 
able but nonbiodcgradable device 
known as the styrofoam cup was a 
Fachidiot extraordinaire. But you 
don’t have to be a technologist to 
be a Fachidiot: the word is approp¬ 
riate in any instance vriiere a person's 
degree of specialization causes a 
radical narrowing of focus and an 
inability to see “the big picture.” A 
Fachidiot is the exact opposite of 
a systems-tbinker; a person who 
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Hospitals have to be closed when 
they become infected with these 
supergerms, and all the linen and 
the physical plant has to be steam- 
cleaned. When artificial fertilizen 
render land infertile, antibiotics 
breed killer germs, and unchecked 
growth of sunbelt cities uses up 
underground aquifers that took mil¬ 
lions of years to accumulate, the 
world is, unfortunately, koya- 
anisqatsi 



Farpotshktt (Yiddlab): SooMthlng 
that is all fouled up. especially aa 
Use result of an attempt to fix It. 
ladjectlvel 

One of the most important linguistic 
categories of the technological age 
is the collection of terms that can be 
used to describe all the ways tools, 
machines, and systems can go 
wrong, lira terms that came from 
the military describe machinery or 
systems that have gone seriously 
awry./whor and snafu. Apocrypha! 
lexicography has it that fubar is an 
acronym for “fouled up beyond all 
recovery." and snafu is an acronym 
for “situation normal — all fouled 
up.” or course; it is probable that 
military men used a stronger word 
than “fouled." But these are rather 
general terms. Tbchnology requires 
precise terminology. 

The Yiddish woidfarpotshket 
(far-POTCH-ket, rhymes with “tar 
NOrCH set") has the degree of 
specificity required by modern, 
complex technology, for it refers to 
something that is ell fouled up, 
especially through repeated failed 
efforts to fix it. If Rube Goldberg 
was a repairman irtstcad of an in¬ 
ventor, he would be a master of the 
art. When something minor goes 
wrong with your car, for example, 
and you attempt to repair it and 
turn the damage into something 
major, you can say that your car is 
farpotshket. In a political sense, 
the fall of Richard Nixon started 
out as a “third-rate burglary" that 
got all farpotshket when the While 
House attempted to cover U up. The 
word has a satisfying onomato- 
poetic ring to it, which adds em¬ 
phasis; "That software was slightly 
buggy before your progranuners 
tried to flx it, but now it is royally 
farpotshket. ” 



Attaecabottoni (Italian): A dokfnl 
bare who bnltnnboles people aad 
icUs sad poindcss tales, [noon] 

Words have the power to hypnotize; 



aloud. People who share the same 
language, nationality, kinship, clan¬ 
ship, or other cultural heritage have 
special agreemenu about the mean¬ 
ings of words and symbols; they 
also have agreements about the 
meanings of unspoken words and 
other symbols that are hidden or 
alluded to but never directly dis¬ 
played. Within a family, the alco¬ 
holism of a family member is an 
ever-present unspoken truth, just as 
the possibility of AIDS is an inevi¬ 
table unspoken concern in a singles 
bar. “Unwritten laws" of many 
games, from the playground to the 
battlefield, govern the conduct of 
formal encounters. And in every 
speech act there is a dichotomy in 
the mind of each participant Im;- 
tween public utterances and private 
thoughts. At limes, most of what 
we say is what we don’t say. 


if they are wielded by a skilled hyp¬ 
notist. Words have the power to 
enthrall, when they arc spoken by a 
charismatic personality. And words 
have the power to put ^e most lively 
person to sleep, when they fall into 
the hands of that most dreaded 
conversational specialist — the 
bote; Volumes could be written 
about the many varictiei of bore to 
be found in sniall towns in Indiana, 
villages in the New Guinea High¬ 
lands, or cocktail parties in Man¬ 
hattan. Of the several differing 
schools of bore theory, all the com¬ 
peting factions agree that the wont 
of an is the doleful bore, the kind 
who buttonholes hapless acquain¬ 
tances or total strangers who are 
too kind and Irmocent to flee at the 
first word, and proceeds to tell long 


and pointless stories of misfortune, 
unhappiness, bad circumstances. 
The Italians have a word for this 
type. If you are trying to warn 
somebody to avoid even slight signs 
of recognition, including eye con¬ 
tact, tell your friend to "watch out 
for the attaccabottonr (rhymes 
with "a lot of baloney"). 

The word UteraUy means “button- 
holer," and can be used as a verb. 
When you arc referring to the unu¬ 
sually aggressive bore who succeeded 
in detaining you on the telephone 
on your way out the door, you can 
say you were attaccatoed. 



Mokita (Kirlwlna, New Guinea): A 
irath everybody knows bni nobody 
speafc*. laonnl 

In every culture and in many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of social encounters 
from back-fetKC gossip to high- 
level negotiations, the words that 
are not voiced can be more impor¬ 
tant than the ones that are spoken 


The old folk-story about “the em¬ 
peror's new clothes" reveals that wc 
b the West have long acknowledged 
the power of unspoken truths. But 
b ^glish, we don't have a spcdfic 
word to refer to unspoken truths. 
The Kiriwina tribespeople of the 
IVobriand Islands, however, use the 
word mokita (moe-K£E-tah) to 
refer to the unspoken truths of cer¬ 
tain social situations that everybody 
knows, but nobody talks about — 
directly. This distinction is a social 
convention, but it is such a strong 
social convention that it literally 
alters the perceptions of the indivi¬ 
duals withb that society. Of course, 
sly allusions and other forms of 
disgbsed speech can refer to those 
unspeakable facts that everybody in 
a tightly-knit community tends to 
know — who cheated v^om, who is 
sleeping with whom, who is out to 
get who, and the spcdfic historical 
bstances assodated with each act. 
The use of bdirect speech is rabed 
to a high art in cultures like that of 
the Kiriwina, where direct speech 
about taboo topics can lead to 
violent death. ► 
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There an times when mokita hdps 
shield people from cnitbs they would 
rather not fiKe, and there are times 
when it it simply an act of kindnesi 
to recognise it. If your brother or 
friend has a very slow child, or one 
that closely resembles his best friend, 
the whole subject is better left mo- 
kilo. When people want to “get 
down to business.” or to “stop 
beating around the bush," th^ 
often say: “but the bottom line is 
....” thus raferring indirectly to 
the unspoken religion of Western 
civilization (known as “worshipping 
the almighty dollar”). A heftier ver¬ 
sion of “bottom line,” one which 
refers directly to a situation that i 
everybody knows about but nobodjl 
talks about would be: “let’s get 
down to the mokita. “ The potency 
of this phrase; if accepted into the 
language; would be a matter of 
qualitative difference as well as an 
increased emphasis; speaking about 
mokita can mean that you arc 
obligated to do something about it. 


We might consider using a word 
like rojong as a general-purpose 
word (or a variety of situations: 
community gardens, urban neigh¬ 
borhood tree-planting committees, 
block parties, PTA or church proj¬ 
ects, cooperative daycare centers, 
issue-centered political action 
groups, energy conservation, health 
practices — any activities in which 
individuals relate to one another 
within a cooperative, community 
framework, 


(JapasMse): A flawed detail 
which creates aa tiegant whole 
(auunl 

To many people who see the world 
through modern l^buern sensibili¬ 
ties, beauty is represented by the 
kind of ic<±nological sleekness, 
smoothness, symmetry, and mass- 
produced perfection that is usually 
associated with a sportscar or a 
skyscraper. A highly prized Japanese 
teacup, which might fetch tens of 
thousands of dollars from a collec¬ 
tor, might be very simple, roughly 
fashioned, asymmetrical and plainly 
colored. It would not be uncommon 
to find a crack. The crack — the 
beautiful, distinctive, aesthetic flaw 
that distinguishes the spirit of the 
moment in which this object was 
created from all other moments in 
eternity — might indeed be the very 
feature that would cause a connois¬ 
seur to remark: “This pot has wabL " 

To say that we don't have a word 
for wabi in English is not to say 
that we are incapable of appreci¬ 
ating this kind of beauty. Perhaps 
more than any other major cultural 
belief system, aesthetics is learnable; 
thru is, people can be trained to 
recognize beauty where they used to 
see only flaws. Indeed, the idea of 
deliberately introducing flaws into 
works of art is deeply rooted in 
Western traditions. Because of the 
Biblical injunctions against graven 
images, all depictions of humans in 
ancient Jewish sculpture were de¬ 
liberately flawed. When mechanical 
weaving machines came along, the 
distinctive imperfections of Fenian 
haitd'wovcn rugs became hallmarks 
of quality. Which leads to the point 
of entry into Western culture. It isn't 
hard to foresee that wabi, or some¬ 
thing like it, will become increasingly 
important as our economy changes 
from a “mass economy." in which 
wealth is based on huge quantities 
of material resources and energy, to 
an “Informative?’ economy bas^ 
on the design and knowledge built 
into products and processes.’ 


Rojong (Indoiicdaa): Maiaal 
cooperation. Inoanl 

This word is closely related to 
another Itulooesian word (gotongi 
that literally means “to carry a 
heavy burden together,” but the 
Indonesians use rojong (roy-YONC) 
to connote the relationship among 
a group of people who are commit¬ 
ted to accomplah a task of mutual 
benefit. In the days when America 
was a land of small farmers, the 
spirit of the “barn-raising" involved 
the kind of mutual cooperation the 
Indonesians mean when they say 
'the villagers worked in rojong to 
build their new mosque ” 

Perhaps wc could use a word like 
this in the modern world, where 
the need for some focused spirit of 
community cooperation has grown 
so acute that some ecologists have 
characterized the primary global 
problem as a community problem 
— “the tragedy of the commons.” 

The term goes back to the days 
when small farmers used a ‘tom- 
mon” area in the center of town to 
graze their cattle or sheep. As long 
as no members of the community 
decided to graze more cattle than 
their neighbors did, everybody got 
along. But when the town grew 
large enough so that people didn’t 
relate to one another as members 
of a community, first one, then 
many, and Hnally too many indi¬ 
viduals put their own welfare above 
that of the group and started grazing 
more cattle than the land could 
carry. The common areas aH over 
the country became overgrazed and 
didn’t do anybody any good. 


Vovo di Colombo (Itafian): A 
slaiple, ohvloas. Idea that doesn't 
occur to the person who could um 
it the BMSt. laoaal 

A roan once had a flat tire and 
got out of his car to change it- He 
carefully removed the hignuts and 
put them down inside the hubcap 
of the flat tire. But the hubcap 
tipped over and dumped the lugnuts 
into the storm drain. As It happened, 
the car was parked in front of a 
lunatic asylum, and one of the 
inmates, who had been watching 
through the fence, suggested to the 
hapless driver chat he remove one 
lugnut from each of the other 
wheels, put the spare tire on. and 
drive to a service station. Admir¬ 
ingly, the driver said; “I never 
would have thought of that! How 
cleverl" To which Che asylum in¬ 
mate replied: ‘Well, 1 may be 
crazy, but I'm not stupid.” 

The point of this old joke is that 
sometimes the simple, obvious so¬ 
lution to a person's problem doesn’t 
occur to him until h is pointed out 
The Icaliims call this kind of idea 
an uovo di Colombo (oo-OH-voh 
dee koh-LD -boh), which, for some 
reason, is a literal translation of the 
phrase “Columbus’ egg." The non 
time you wrack your brains for a 
solution Ihal is right in front of 
you, instead of excoriating yourself 
or looking sheepish when you arc 
caught at it, simply exclaim “what 
an uovo di Coiombor’ 
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Mhuki-mvuki (B«Hla); lb tkack 
off clothe* ia order to daacc. Ivcrb| 

One neftiiy universal characteristic 
of human societies, no matter how 
different they might be in other 
aspects, is the social ritual known 
beie as “having a patty.” Whether 
life is hard or easy, people teem to 
relish the opportunity to gather for 
the express purpose of not working 
and not acting in their ncHmal 
manner. In most cultures, some 
form of intoxicant is used to loosen 
inhibitions, because a party by 
definition, is the kind of ceremony 
where people try to forget all the 
constraints and rules of everyday 
life, often with embarrassing re¬ 
sults. And most cultures include 


As the economic conditions that 
created the “conttumer society" 
change, we seem to be changing 
our buying habits. One such change 
is the shift from the goal of owning 
or consuming a large quantity of 
possessions or experiences to the 
goal of owning or consuming a 
smaller number of higher quality 
possessions or experiences. Some 
economists call this the “European¬ 
ization” of American buying habits. 
And one of the consequences of 
this change in what we perceive as 
valuable is the return of what used 
to be called “craftsmanship." That’s 
where v/abi comes in. Onc-of-a- 
kind items will grow Increasingly 
more valuable than their mass- 
produced counterparts. If you want 
to ride the leading edge of the next 
inevitable aesthetic wave, look for 
slightly flawed, wobbly, rustic ob¬ 
jects. And when someone remarks 
about your old piece of pottery or 
slightly funky wall-hanging, just 
smile knowingly and say: “Yes, it 
has wabL don't you think?" 


some kind of dancing. When the 
people attending the psirty are single, 
the Dot-too-subtle overtones of 
mating ritual are added. And then, 
when the intoxicants have been cir¬ 
culating, and the people have been 
laughing and dancing, and the 
jukebox has been rocking, people 
who are ordinarily spectators in 
life suddenly get seized by the 
urge to perform. 

It can be assumed that the Bantu- 
speaking people of Africa must 
have a respectable heritage in the 
partying department, since they 
have a word, mbuki-mvukl, to 
describe the act of shucking off all 
clothing that hinders one’s party 
perfornuuKe! At least one scholar 
believes that the Bantu term is the 
direct precursor for the name that 
migrated up the Mississippi along 
with the music it described — boogie 
woogie. If you simply pronounce 
“boogie woogie” with a semblance 
of a German accent, and say mmm 
with relish before each word; 


"MMMbookic MMMvookie," you 
can inform your friends about the 
newest/oldest term for "I’m gelling 
in a serious party mood." 


Naraehastra Prayoga (Sanskrit): 
Men who worship their own sexeal 
orgais. (nounl 

In the battle of the sexes, a nearly 
universal phenomenon seems to pop 
up all over the world, in every era: 
In every culture, there is a certain 
percentage of men whose actitms 
seem to be dictated by the needs of 
their sexual organs, /^d a smaller 
percentage of this group seems to 
regard any action that brings them 
genital pleasure as an almost sacred 


act. In India, the land of a million 
gods and ten million ways of wor¬ 
shipping, there is a name for phallic 
obsession that takes on a religious 
intensity: Narachastra Prayoga 
(NAH-reh-choz-tra prab-YOE-gab) 
is the Sanskrit name for the ritual 
of religious masturbation. 

Alain Danielou, a scholar of the 
pre-Hindu Shivaitc religion, quoting 
the ancient scriptures known as 
Puranas. describes it thus: 

“Some Yogis worship their 
own sexual organ, that is, the 
god’s presence in themselves. 
The rite of Narachastra 
Prayoga (the casting of the 
dart) [meaning the erection 
of one’s own sexual organ] 
is carried out by using the 
thumb and inda finger. The 
votary rhythmically (Japaj 
repeats the mantra, Nanas 
Shivaya, and covers his organ 
with his hand while repeating 
the totpurusha mantra ... 

This is called The Hand 
of Shiva... •” 

This phrase can come in handy for 
persons of either sex. Women can 
use it as a pejorative term, to call a 
man’s attention to his obsessive fix¬ 
ation on genital pleasure And men 
can use it as a ratSonaUzation for 
that solitary pleasure which they 
can’t seem to keep themselves from 
indulging. For the serious meditator 
who can't seem to escape the bonds 
of carnal pleasure, it might be an 
authentic spiritual practice: say the 
proper words, put yourself in the 
correct splritu^ position, and you 
can please your Creator as well 
as yourself. 



Maya (Saaskrit): The aiistaken 
belief that a symbol Is the same as 
the reaMty it leprescals. (aounl 

The word Maya b related to the 
English word “measure” because 
the root ma means *ho measure 
or lay out,” as in laying out the 
plan of a building. It can be defined 
as "the creation of forms.” All 
the countless insects, goddesses, 
demons, and wise men are part of 
it, as are all the empires and plan¬ 
ets and cycles of history. Those 
who know that the goal of Hindu 
theology is to achieve liberation 
from the bonds of illusion often 
misuke Maya for a strictly nega¬ 
tive label denoting the illusions that 
cause suffering. But this is also an 
illusion, for the deeper meaning of 
the term is “existence.” Maya re¬ 
lates not only to the endless play of 
forms and the void from which it 
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springs, but to Ihe dangerous at¬ 
tachments people tend to develop 
In relation to their conc^tual maps 
of the world. The founder of gen¬ 
eral semantics, Alfred Korzybski, 
called this tendency to believe one's 
measurements are the thing that 
they measure “the illusion of mis¬ 
taking the map for the territory. “ 

An ancient Hindu myth tells of a 
semi-divine ascetic, Narada, who 
was granted a boon by the god 
Vishnu, tmd who asked to be shown 
the secret of Maya. Vishnu, after 
warning the seeker not to inquire 
into this ultimate secret, told Narada 
to dive into a nearby lake. Narada 
emerged from the water as Sushila, 
the daughter of a great king. In due 
coune, she married an ambitious 
king who fought many battles and 
conquered a great empire. Sushila 
led an exciting life in her various 
palaces, and bote many children 
and grandchildren. Toward the end 
of her life, hovwver, a terrible dis¬ 
pute broke out between her husband 
and father, and they embarked on a 
bloody war that took the lives of 
Sushila’s husband, her father, her 
sons, and her grandsons. With a 
heart-weariness that no mortal had 
ever known, she piled the bodies of 
her loved ones onto a great pyre, 
ignited it, then dived into the flames. 
She emerged from the lake that 
Vishnu had pointed out so many 
years ago, dripping wet, transformed 
back to Narada, a male ascetic 

"Who is this son whose death you 
arc bewailing?" asked Vishnu, 
leading Narada out of the crystal 
pool of Maya. What Narada ex¬ 
perienced, the god explained, was 
the surface of Maya. Not even the 
gods know its depths. Reality, by its 
nature, is trever what it seems, just 
as a word it rtot the object it sym¬ 
bolizes and a map is not the terri¬ 
tory it describes. Sentient beings 
must rtot lose sight of the void 
when they perceive the world as 
form, and to see the world as void 
it to lose attachment to Ihe world 
of fomu. Maya is a word that is 
ripe for adaptation here and now. 
The next time you see somebody in 
despair because of their cash flow 
situation, or their love life, or even 
the world situation, you can remind 
them of Maya, of Narada's grief, 
and ask them “who is this (fill in 
the blank) you are bewailing?” 



Sehaddenfreude (Gcrmaa): Joy 
that oac feels as a lessdl of some 
CISC's rnkfortuBe. IncMia] 

Why do people laugh at cartoons 



that show people slipping on banana 
peels? What is so funny about the 
way the Three Stooges bonk one 
another? One of the peculiar defin¬ 
ing characteristics of the human 
race seems to be related to our 
strange and sometimes sadistic 
sense of humor. Sehaddenfreude 
(SHOD-«n-froyd-eh) is the Oerman 
word for the kind of joy or laughter 
that is evoked by witnessing some¬ 
body else’s pain or bad luck. It is 
one of those traits that sets us apart 
from the animals, but nobody has 
come up with a plausible reason for 
explaining why we possess it. Al¬ 
though it is possible that the sight 
of another chimpanzee (particularly 
a rival) in distress can be a pleasur¬ 
able experience even to nonhuman 
primates, it takes a true human being 
to think there is anything/uarty 
about it. This trait is found among 
Americans and Brazilians, Manhat¬ 
tanites and Hottentots, and it isn’t 
even confined to adults: any clown 
could tell you that the pratfall 
is the royal road to a UxkUer’s 
funnyboncL 


Ohrwurm (German): A lane or 
melody that tafects a popalalloa 
rapidly, laoun] 

If a meme is a cluster of semantic 
symbols that propagates through a 
human population in a social man¬ 
ner — similar to the way a gene is a 
combination of biochemical sym¬ 
bols that propagates through a 
human population in a genetic 
manner — a sudden, wildly popuUr, 
new addition to “the hit parade” 
can be seen as a kind of memc 
When the medium of radio and the 
recording industry that grew up 
alongside it created a systnn for 
propagating musical themes through 
a population, a new phenomenon 
became possible — the ‘rivemight 
hit.” The idea of a "hit” isn’t un¬ 
translatable, since most cultures 
have a word for the wanner of a 
competition. But the idea of a tune; 
a melody, a combination of musical 
sounds that seems to be on every¬ 
body’s lips at the same time, that 
spreads through a society as rapidly 
as a resi^ratory infection, and seems 
to invasively seize and occupy space 
in people’s minds until they finally 
succeed in forgetting it, merits a 
word of its own. 


Since this word strikes deep into 
the mysterious heart of the human 
condition, nobody is quite sure 
what the idea really meant: because 
it names the phenomenon but does 
not explain it, Sehaddenfreude can 
be used as an ali-purposc reaction, 
tailorabic to your feeUngs at the 
time you see an opportunity to use 
it. The next time somebody trips 
and spills his popcorn, and your 
companion bursts into laughter, 
then looks at you guiltily, you can 
choose a world-weary but essentially 
sympathetic expression and say, 
wdth a warmth tinged by sadness: 
“Ah. Sehaddenfreude." Or you can 
look condescending and say, coldly: 
“Ah. Schaddettfreude." Unless you 
select neutrality and shrug your 
shoulders, adopt a puzzled facial 
expression and mutter, in a baffled 
tone: “Ah. Sehaddenfreude.” 


The Germans use the word Ohr¬ 
wurm (rhymes with “door worm.” 
where the "w” is pronounced like a 
“v”) to denote these cognitively 
infectious musical agents. Whenever 
somebody complains to you that he 
Just can't keep the latest pop tune 
from running through his head, tcQ 
him he can dispel it by calling it by 
name and by thinking about the 
original German meaning, which 
captures some of the mnemonicaliy 
parasitical connotations of the word, 
for Ohrwurm literally means “ear 
worm" and is also used to refer to 
a kind of worm that can crawl into 
the ear. ■ 

1. Languagt, Thought and Reahty 
Seitettd Writings of Benjamin Wharf 
(Ed. by John a Canon. 1956; MIT Pitu, 
Cunbridte, MA). 

2. The Next Economy (Paul HawXen, 1963: 
Holt, Rfaiaefaan and Wiosion. New YbrtX 
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which meant ‘’pefton.” resembles a 
man. while the oogirts of, B.. meanini 
"horse.” can be tracetl to'^eariy pic- 
tographs resembling a roughly tket^ed 
horse. The roou of other characters, 
though, are not so eatiy pegged, and 
many have no pkctographic story be¬ 
hind them at all. In fact, the Chinese 
language Is properly considered hteo- 
(ffa^ic, since each character conveys 
''^bdiit of meaning, that h sometimes 
biit not necessarily In pinure form. 
Moreover, since each ideogram has 
no InhepentprcMnuKlation, the Chinese 
ha vef s pun off so many spoken dialecu 
that regional groups An understand 
each other only in writing. 

^ ,3 .-1 

Today there are more than SO.OOO 


what the dragon bones prove is that 
over the centuries, written Chinese 
hts remained reiqvhably unchanged. 
It is easily the okie^ Nvihi language 
on the face of the earth,^d like any 


old-timer who has been ijirough it all, 
the language seems hetfchnt on resist¬ 
ing tachnologlc}| dmihg 

Unlike Just about every other lar>v. ^ 
guage, Chinese "words" are not 
product of a phonetic siphabet. There 
are no canstructtonsfiym bask vowel 
or consonant sounds:/ather, Chkuue. 
chanutersare independent, luljy ^ ,, 
grown,;meanlngfui sylabies. Each,, 
character ls.compoi^ of a^ttem 
of ttrekas. often'forming a sort of 
UmptSed picture of the character s 
meaning. 

T|js cteracier A. for example. 


chorgciprs^ die l^lnese language. 
While on^f S.OOO to 8,000 are in every- 
day.uie, that Is stV 250 times more 
thao 26 symbols that together 
provide English with its working vo- 
Ollaulary. This diversity explaint the 
^Wndarrvenal problem of getting Chl- 
mese "on tine": there Is no possibla 
way to work quickly and affklontiy 
on a keyboard that requiret a minimum 
of 5.000 keys. 

The problem hat bccoiTM acuta in the 
put ten yean, in conjunction with a 
growing Miinietlonal Interest In the 
ChkiW'ndlHiacpbcel Hugh Mah, 
priilciont of a Canadian high-tech 
mineral exploration firm, remembers 
ho first contract njegotiating sessioru 
in (he People's j^publk of Chitu. K 
was 1980, and his company was on 
the vergf-of *f80'"g v* agreement 
wkh the.Chksese government. But 
with each impRived drift a few words 
ware chassfed/atsd the entire docu¬ 
ment hed to b« rewritten — by hand. 

"We vujlnt diere thinking that some¬ 
body Vould hammer this out on a 
typevyribsr or a word processor and 
woU get a docunnent." Mah recab. 
“but ki China you jiot can't do that." 

Hah is but ortc of many Western 
' businessmen who, in attempting to 
penetrate the naKent Chinese market, 
ran Irtto a language barrier rivaling the 
country's Great Wad In Mah's case, a 
contract wu cventualy crafted, but 
the process took longer than ha had 
ever anticipated. And the twxt con¬ 
tract, he realized, would not be any 
euler, because the difflculty wu 
rooted In the language Itself. For 
although Chinese typewriters do 
exlK, they are unwieldy contraptions 
with thousands of metal skigs — often 
requiring operators to use their feet 
as well u dMir harvda. "Getting five 
or ten characters per nunute is a 
major Kcompliahment," says Mah. It 
wu simply more efficient to compote 
by hand. 

Even more frustrating In this high- 


observant customer at one oi these 
pharmacies noticed tome curiotn 
merkings on the surftcc of Ms dragon 
bone. Subsequent investigation by 
Chinese ichoian showed that other 
dragon bones bore similar InscripUont 
— inKrlpliont that proved to be some 
of the oldest on earth, and that today 
provide a glimpse of the world's 
earliest Chinese writings. 

Dragon bones, k turns out, are ac- 
tualy ancient ox bones and tortoise 
diefls, highly polished ervd apparently 
used u oracles by Shang tribesmen 
about 3,500 years ago. They heated 
the bones over fire after making their 
Itticripoons, and interpreted the re¬ 
sulting patterns of cracks u answers 
to political or religious questions that 
shamans had asked In advance. 

Today. 35 centuries hear, about haH 
of the roughly 2,500 chiracters found 
on Shang oracle bonu are still trans- 
laublc into modem Chinese. Some 
characters have been dropped and 
many new onu have been added, but 


Aly mast personal (ompvtar, the W between 
ffly •art. it ftU onemptinf p moiMr (he 
Chinese lonfuors after two peers of study 
Chinese k easy. The dlfflcultpw k fkrtn- 
UnfEnjilsh. Whether Chine ^/orfot Chinese 
in order lo mosicr computerl iqthe 600- 
miSion-pefion question. I J)fM« ihet If the 
hiemciirphic cuicurs of Ihc hKifk ftim con 
squeeze Itself kitoci Ihroufh die hokiai-tha 
of computers, then nV contiaue to fudi 
poeOy ond Cochnoto|y for a hnf, long time. 

Troieiing m Aiio for a yeor lo study iMs 
imt e mcrptiotiilng cuiture. perticsieriy Its 
misK. Kick Weiss wound up he opprenticeshtp 
in Chino by circuirwravigatins Tint, A 
modicoi technologist with 0 dtgrte In Joumd- 
•m. Kick IS staff wilur for ihehondleU weekly 
science mafaimt in pnnt. Science Mewe 
-Kevin Keay 
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lech age, China'! written language hat An and* bvm ■■•d inodi—rw» of Um 

undl recently remaloefi unintelligible 

to computer! and word procetsors tIw a mri pctoni rocore dw ecculea m4 
around the world. Recently, however, ««<** .mm by uw lem. 

a brand new fleld of Chmeie-languagc ^ 

toftware hat been pioneered by com- 
puter lelentiits and linguiit! from 
both stdet of the Pacific In an attempt 
to make the Chinese language more 
compuur-compailble. A look at thi! 
process of softwaie development 

diow! just how formidable the task ' 

has been. 

It's a simple matur with a 26-character 
alphabet to touch-type a message, Mlly 

have the computer encode it. and 

send It on la way as pulses of Bght. 'S V ’ 

Once a language is digiafty encoded I.■ . 

Into pubes of light cuituraJ and In- a 

gubtlc differences are temporarily 
erased. Chinese poetry. American 
stock repora, and Soviet airlina rcser- 
vations can travel together at the 
speed of light, through laser switches 
that open arid close a bIRIon dmes 
per second, and none wfll pick up to 
rtei^bor's accent. Later, upon arrival 
at iu desunauon, the message can be 
decoded and almost miraculously 
reinfused with al the subtlety and 

Itemperament that a written font number 0147, for example, represenu 

lean contain. the character ("big"), and 4891 

represena the character ,].("tmal”). 

With only ten keys, numbered one 
through ten. the sysum can erreode 
dose to 10,000 characters — more 
than enough for Che average person 
to say what he must in a telegram. 

But suppose chat you, lAe one billion 
other people in the world, speak and 
write Chinese, and you want to type 
a letter to a Chkwse friertd. The 
four-digit system would be unwieldy 
at best. 

For starters, you'd need to consult the 
code book for all but the most com¬ 
monly used characters, and already you 
are confronted with a problem; for a 
writing system that it based upon pic¬ 
tures arid not lenert, there can be no 
such thing as alphabetical order. 

To find the code for the picture- 
character "horse," should you look 
before or after the page chat has the 
picture for "man"! Where in the 
book — or in a dkcionary, for that 
matter — do you look for the charac¬ 
ter ~f (meaning "down" or "under")? 

Would it be before or after, or even 
anywhere near, the character 
(meaning "up" or "above")? 

Happily, most of China's thousarKk 
of characters are structurally related, 
making It possible to order them. 

Every Chirsese character b made up 
of two main componena — the so- 

Chmese telegrams are simply a series called radical or root picture that 
of numbers, in which every four digits determines the character's "family," 
represent a particular character. The and an additional array of up to two Unfortunately, In this ago of cost- 


doian pen strokes that are added to 
the radical In variousptttems. 

There are 214 radicals in nvodem 
Chinese, and these constitute the 
major headings of every Chinese dic¬ 
tionary or code book. You might at 
well give up on such reference books 
unless you can pick out a character's 
radical — which is buried somewhere 
in a flurry of strokes. Having done to 
and turned to the proper one of 214 
hieadlngs. you proceed to count the 
number of additional strokes In your 
character and look for the tubhead¬ 
ing that matches chat number. From 
there, you must scan through the 
entire section until stumbling across 
the exact character in puettion. 

To find the meaning, for example, of 
the character you First have to 
recognize the three-stroke radical, 
r-^. It is one of 35 three-stroke 
radicals indexed in the dktionery. 
Then, you must count the number of 
additional strokes (in this cate, seven) 
and look under the dictionary sub¬ 
heading for characters with the radkat 
that have seven additional strokes. As 
it turns out, there are seven different 
characters with that radkal and with 
seven additional strokes (aB of them 
somewhat different in one way or 
another). After a while, you'll come 
across the one that you want. 

Tedious as this process can be. it is 
the basis for a passable system of 
typing Chinese using a 26-chiracter 
keyboard. Such a system allows die 
typist or computer operator to ac¬ 
tually "build up" a character from iu 
component para. The keyboard op¬ 
erator First types In an alphanumeric 
code lor the desired radical, then 
types in a number of additional two- 
co five-digit codes — each one rep¬ 
resenting a pattern of strokes whkh, 
when combined, wUI appear as a single, 
complete character. 

But you don't need a degree in com¬ 
puter science to realize that a system 
like this wastes vahiabte time. When a 
computer's abilities are measured in 
millions of opcratlont per second, 
you don't want to be poking around 
on a numerically coded keyboard, 
putting dvt Fmai couches on the upper 
left-hand corner of your next Chinese 
character. 

The tedious nature of keying In Chi¬ 
nese is reflected in the word processing 
feet chat are posud at the business 
executive center In Guangzhou’s China 
Hotel. A business letter In EngNsh is 
four Yuen per page. In Chinese, the 
fee Is 16 Tuan — more chan four 
times the cost, and an expKclt indica¬ 
tion of the difficulties involved. 


But Chinese has a problem at the 
"on-ramp" sage of this Fiber optic 
freeway With thousands of different 
characters to choose from In each 
sentence, every system of Chinese in¬ 
put has been too slow to take advan¬ 
tage of high spaed telecommunication 
and Information processing systems. 

The input problem was drat tackled 
by early designers of China's enor¬ 
mous telegraph system. The word 
"telegram" In Chinese Is a combina¬ 
tion of two written characters; the 
character for "electric" and the 
character for "newspaper." A trip to 
the "dcctrk newspaper" offke is a 
mutt in China, as the place exudes 
the atmosphere of exaggerated bu¬ 
reaucracy for which China has by 
now become so well known. If China 
(as the president of a Silkon Valley 
computer company recently observed) 
resembles an entire nation run by the 
U.S. Postal Servke, then the Chinese 
Pott & Telegraph OfFice is the heart 
and soul oF the bureaucratk beast. 

But despite the appearance of disarray 
— the jumble of paperwork, the 
meandering queues, the pens Invariably 
out of ink — China's telegraph offices 
are home to one of the most reliable 
systems for transmitting Chinese 
characters over the wires. 
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bcrMfit inilyies, it is difficult to 
justify hanging on to a bnguagc that 
is more expensive to produce than 
some foreign script. So in order to 
join the age of laser disks and desktop 
publishing, the Chinese hive been 
forced to do something that in any 
other age would be considered un¬ 
thinkable; surrender to the relatively 
artless but globaily recognized Laun 
alphabet, and learn to corranunkate 
vdth the world through a standard 
26-character keyboard. 

Such a compromise nuiiy seem unfair 
CO the Chinese people, who, after al, 
ini«nted the vvorM’s earliest moveaMe 
type. It is the Chinese, too, whom 
we can thank for developing paper, 
designed In those days net for daisy¬ 
wheel printers, but for brushes and 
Inksticki that were themselves works 
of art. 

Furthermore, In terms of the amount 
and quality of information that they 
conain, there Is really no comparison 
, between phonetic and Ideographic 
I writing systems. Written Chlnete. 

especially when put to paper with its 
I Intended Instrument, the brush, is a 
I ricMy emotional script ful of nuance 
and movement. Indeed. It is not only 
due to the limitations of keyboards 
that the Chinese have been slow to 
give up the brush. Penmanship and 
caKgraphy are matters of great pride 
In China, and the idea of a letter^ 
quafity printer making every "J- 
exaedy the same is, for most Chinese, 
beyond the pale of calligraphic good 
taste. Even a computer-generated 
Chinese character, however, contains 
more Information than the purely 
I phonetic lymbok chat cover this page. 
Nonetheless, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment has as one of its long-term goals 
the gradual replacement of written 
Chinese with a Latin alphabet-based 
phonetic writing system. “The Scheme 


for the Chinese Phonetic Alphabet," 
adopted during the First National 
People’s Congress in I9S8, spells out 
that new language — an official trans¬ 
literated version of spoken Chinese. 
The language, called Pinyln, provides 
a standi Latin alphabetized speltlng 
for every spoken word in the Chinese 
language. 

In fact, several different transHcerition 
systems have been developed over the 
decades, most of them devised by 
Western scholars as an aid to trans¬ 
lation and pronunciation. But now It it 
Che Chinese, not foreignea, who are 
caking refuge In the Western alphabet. 
And after years of evoiding the con¬ 
troversial transition, the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment Is now msitiing that Pinyln 
be taught in all of China's tchoolt. 

According to China's most recently 
released foreign-language text, Pinyin 
b being promulgated “to facUltaca the 
learning of Chinese characters, help 
unify pronunciation, and popularize 
the common speech." Pinyin, notes 
the somewhat polemical text, "has 
for years been used among foreign 
learners of Clvnese, and has been 
found much useful and helpful.” 
Useful and helpful as Pinyln Is, It still 
■eaves something to be desired for 
would-be software developers To un¬ 
derstand the proble m requires a little 
background about spoken Chinese. 

Mandarin, the official Chinese dialect 
spoken in the People's Republic, has a 
highly expressive sing-song quality, 
that is a more formalized part of the 
language than a foreign visitor might 
at first realize. The language makes 
use of four distinct tones (in addition 
to a fifth so-called “neutral lorve"). 
Any given sylable may have four dif¬ 
ferent meanings depending on the 
tone with which it is voiced. 

This is a matter of great frustration 
to anyone learning Chinete as a second 


language. A novice may well manage 
to voice the desired syllable, but 
chances are good that the tone wM 
be wrong — so something entirely 
unlnteniM is said. 

The word mol Is a frequendy cited 
example. When spoken with a dipping 
tone. K means “to buy." When spoken 
with a dropping tone, it means "to 
sen." It doesn't take much of an 
Imagination to tea how a tone-deaf 
visitor could get into trouble. 

Sknilariy, mo, when spoken with a 
dipping tone, meant ''horse.'' But say 
It vvich a dKferent tone and It refers 
to your mother, and in a neutral tone 
mo akes tverything you've just said 
and turns It into a question. 

The characters for these homonyms 
are written entirely differently, so 
there is no confusion m written script. 
With Latin-alphabet Pinyin. thotq^h, 
the words are spelled exactly the 
same, so It becomes necessary to 
include markings above each vowel to 
indicate the syliable'i proper tone 

This is not an Insurmountable problem 
for Pinyin touch-typists. In a number 
of currendy used systems, the typist 
can either hit one of four shift keys 
to indicate first, second, third, or 
fourth tone, or type In a number (1, 

2. 3, or 4) after each sylable to In- 
(ficate, for example, whether you 
meant “buy” or "sel." 

Once Pinyin is keyed In It's a very sim¬ 
ple task for a properly programmed 
computer to convert the Pinyln into 
characters. Contraas can be typed 
and processed in Pinyin on a standard 
keyboard, then prin^ out momenu 
later in full-form characters. Later, if 
It beconrtes necessary to change a few 
words, the Pinyln Is easHy word- 
processed, and a revised copy can 
be printed In characters again. 

But In addition to the problem of 
written homonyms that sport differ¬ 
ent tones, there is a second aspect 
to the Chinese homonym problem — 
a Final bnguistic monkey wrench that 
has caused a lot more frustration 
than simply having to pay attention 
to differences In tones. 

There are many Chinese characters 
that have entirely different meanings 
but which In spoken Chinese are pro¬ 
nounced aisictfy the same. In Pkiyin 
then, these are not only spelled the 
same, but share the same tone as 
well. One estimate is that there are 
roughly 25 different characters for 
every Pinyln word with a given tone. 



The sylable yl Is an extreme example. 
When spoken In a dipping cone, yf can 
still have over 120 different meanings, 
represented by 120 completely differ^ 
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•nt characters. The onty way to tell 
juft which yi a person intends lo com- 
municau la to know which yl makes 
sense in the sentence — somechins 
we humans do automatically. 

But what about the computer? When 
the Plnym word yl It typed into the 
computer (specifying vdth a number 
key that dipping tone is intended), 
the machine hat no way of knowing 
which of 120 dipping-cone yf’i you 
meant, and to has no wty of knowing 
which of (20 characters to print. As 
if it weren't bad enough having to 
transliterate and type in tone num¬ 
bers for every tylteble. the computer 
b tUH not ipiiie sure which yl the 
typist desires. 

Of the many computer systems chat 
convert Pinyin to characters, nearly 
all rely on a rather inglorious means 
of choosing the desired character, 
suppose you are using PInyIn to type a 
Chinese memo. Whenever (and it wll 
be often) you type a word of Pinyin 
with multiple meanings, the computer 
wIR present you with a string of alter¬ 
natives — a menu of characters aR 
pronounced yf. for example — and 
you must manually choose the char¬ 
acter you'd intended before being 
aRowed to go on to the next word. 

Clearly, this is a labor-lntertsive method 
for getting an otherwise intelligent 
machine to print In Chinese. Indeed, 
to tome it was beginning to seem 
that the Chinese language had been 
completely dismantled In the name of 
progress — but to no real advantage. 

Enter Peter leimbigler, a Ph.Q Sino¬ 
logist and language teacher ttving in 
Canada. Leimbigler saw the need for 
a Chkiete-language software diat 
could take advantage of the Latin 
alphabet, but that would more accu¬ 
rately reflect the Chkieta Rnguittic 
gestoft The problem with existing 
software, he realized, was that it 
broke the language down kite byte- 
lizad elemenu — but then failed to 
re-integrate chose bytes Into larger 
units of meaning. In a sanse. Western 
software was too busy with the nuts 
and boKs of transSteration. and ig¬ 
nored the overall blueprint of the living 
Chinese language that had evolved lo 
subtly over Ks thousands of years So 
Leimbigler approached the problem in 
a more expansive way. and created a 
software program almost as elegant 
as the venerable language itself. Hh 
software suggesu that even the most 
complex of languages can Indeed be 
extruded through silicon chips without 
dooming lo integrity or the culture 
chat It serves. 


Chktese students to become tech¬ 
nical interpreters 

"I was constantly in need of a tool to 
write efficiently in Chinese text," 
he recaRs. After some research, he 
found there was no such thing, and 
decided to develop his own. 

Leimbigler was aware of work done 
by Joseph Becker and others at Xerox 
Corporation, that had partially solved 
the homonym Input problem. In de¬ 
veloping a multilingual word processor 
for Xerox, Becker's team dealt vrich 
characters in groups of two or three, 
Instead of translating single characters 
individually. Many Chirveie words are 
made up of two or more characters. 
Alone, a character may have several 
possible meanings, but when used 
with another only one choice may 
make sense 

The Chinese word lor "airplane.” for 
example, is composed of two charac¬ 
ters; ft , pronounced fel (voiced in 
Chinese first tone) and ^ , pro¬ 
nounced ft (also voiced In flru cone). 
Literally iranslatad. the two char¬ 
acters mean "flying machine.'' 

But there are several different char¬ 
acters pronounced Ji (first tor>e). One. 
(or example, meant "chicken” instead 
of "machine.” Most Chinese word 
processors, not knowing whether 
you meant "flying chicken" or "flying 
machine” would insist that you stop 
typing and manually select the char¬ 


acter jl you'd intended before aRow- 
ing you to continue wkh your Input. 
Becker, though, programmed his pro¬ 
cessor to know that when Jl lollowi 
fti It's almost always meant to be 
"machine” f, not "chicken” Jl, and to 
automaticaRy prints the character 
Chat meant "machine." 

Of course, the typist may In fact have 
been writing about a flying chicken, in 
which case he’d have to go back and 
correct the machine. But by looking 
at combinations of characters Instead 
of individual ones, the Xerox system 
cut down on the number of manual 
choices, and made life a lot simpler 
for the computer operator, 

Leimbigler went one step further. 
Instead of looking at smaR groups 
of characters, he looked at entire 
phrases — even sentences and para¬ 
graphs — and to began to teach hit 
computer to "understand" context. 

Leimbigler started by picking one 
category of speech that seemed 
important to Chkiete tranilatort; 
business communicacions. He then 
led SCO sample Chinese business 
letters through a traditional Pbiyin- 
to-characur conversion program very 
much like the Xerox system, using 
a standard 26-characur keyboard. 
Every time the machine chose an In¬ 
correct character, however, he pro¬ 
grammed a new rule — bated on 
sentence and paragraph context — 


In 1983, Leimbigler was working In 
British Columbia, training vtsiting 
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that would help the machine make 
the correct choice In the next ilmHar 
situation. 

"I had a portabie computer with me 
all the time," Lelmbigicr recalt, "to 
each day when I was on the ferry 
between Vancouver and Victoria I 
would plug It In and have a one-hour 
teaching session for my machine." 

After Leimbigler had spent a year 
I observing mistakes and padendy cor- 
j recting them, Ns system had "learned" 
to convert any business correspon¬ 
dence vvith a 99-percent accuracy 
rate. Moreover, because the machine 
was to good at recognizing context. 
LeimNgler found It no longer necettary 
to Input tone marks — an advance 
that eliminated one key stroke for 
every sylable. 

Leimbigler later trained his machine In 
lets specialized areas of communica¬ 
tion, by typing In articles from the 
I People’s OoHy, China’s official daly 
newspaper. 

I TianMa ("Heavenly Horse"), as the 
I system has been named, never sujps 
I to ask which character Is Intended. 

' Based on context, it makes its best 
I guest and just keeps going. Input 


operator's typing speed — although 
later, u In any document, It's necessary 
to proofread and correct errors — 
estimated to be about one percent 

The system does have tome inherent 
weaknesses. It's Impossible, for ex¬ 
ample. for the system to guess the 
correct written character for proper 
names — but then, neither can a per¬ 
son. One can't know, for example, 
when meeting a Mr. Zhang, which 
one of 2S characters (aN pronounced 
zhang) the nun uses to write hit 
own name. This it why. upon being 
Introduced to a stranger In China, 
one's immediate question it "Which 
Zhong?" or "Which U r'To which 
Mr. Zhang or Mr. U replies by tracing 
the proper character on the palm 
of hb hand. 

With the advent of systems like Tian¬ 
Ma (others are clotc to market), the 
last major barrier to Chinese language 
conversion appears to be crumfaBng 
once and for all. A recent demonstra¬ 
tion of the system at UC. Berkeley's 
Institute of ^t Asian Studies drew a 
small but duly impressed crowd of 
Chinese and American scholars. 


anv JUK Rwpj ^in^. 

speed is limited only by the keyboard “Oh! Like magic!'' exclaimed one 


Chinese student, after watching the 
computer correctly convert a linguis¬ 
tically challenging sentence he'd typed 
into the system Soon the session 
turned into a game of "Beat the 
Machine," with students typing in 
Pinyki puns to see if the system. 
woufd get the joke. 

Some challenges were beyond any 
machine's powers of intuition. One 
student with a penchant for homo¬ 
nyms typed, "Tou ren kon ibu, you ran 
kan thu, “ meaning "some people look 
ot books, some people cut down tmes." 
With lu daubase only aware that the 
word tfiu (“book") occurs more fre¬ 
quently in CNnese than the homonym 
shu ("tree”), and lacking enough con¬ 
text to differentiate kan ("to look 
at") from the homonym kan ("to 
cut"), the machine thought a moment 
and made its decision — and printed 
the characters for "Some people 
look at books, some people look 
at books." 

Everyone laughed at the rnacNne'i 
lack of logic. Nevertheless, there was 
something very satisfying — some- 
thlrtg close to pride — In seeing those 
ancient Chinese characters alive and 
wdl. glowing green on the Kreen. ■ 



Confucius said 


Mhen friends coiie fro« afar, 
it is a pleasant thing. 

When you reviav what you have learw 
it is alsfi a pleasant thing " 
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The complexities of Chinese hove been married to the 
conveniences of personal compufers. Of several Chinese 
softvrare programs I Icnow obouf, the Kuo Chioo program 
is the most orhrdable ($174). If ollovrs feur methods of 
entering words os chorocters: 1) by Pin/m IRomon letters); 
2) by Chinese phonetics; 3) by rodkol and stroke order; 
and 4) by creating your own. Each vray gives you 10,000 
full-blooded Chinese characters (or new&igfed simplified 
ones) ready to be vmrd processed, left to right or up to 
down Runs on on IBM compatible with a graphics cord. 

Far more elegant is the program TianMa (Heavenly Horse), 
h has similar input methods, but does sophisticate word 
analysis in which if will select the proper character based 
on the other words in a phrase (see preceding article). 

This semi-intelligence requires massive memory, so it 
comes wrfh a dedicated RAM cord for the IBM PC. Tbu’ll 
stm need a graphics cord. It wHI manipulate 9,000 char¬ 
acters, traditional or simplified. Costs $615. 

The most graphic heavyweight Chinese word processor 
runs on the Macintosh. Called FmiMo (Ffying Horse), the 
program boasts the usual way of entering Procters at 
well os hvo others: pick one out of a scrolling dtefionory, 
or type in the English word and h wHI translate. The 
graphic superiority comes ot the price of a smaller glos¬ 
sary. The Mac Plus version ($400) comes wHh 2,400 words 
(enough fo wrife a newspaper story), with on additional 
3,080 words in the hard-disc version ($590). You con get 
a limited version that oflows only Pinyin entry of 2,400 
words for $200. 

Apple has recently written a Chinese operating system for 
the Macintosh. It serves os a foundation for any kind of 
so/fwore program (spreadsheets, file managers, games 


and, of course, word processors) that might wont to speak 
Chinese. Called Zhongihbn (Chinese for "Chinese"), it is 
currently available oruy from Hong Kong or Taiwan Apple 
distributors, or through the Apple Programmers and De¬ 
velopers Association (APDA) —Kevin Kelly 

K«m Chteo Chinese Cherocterar Version 1.0. $174 postpaid 
from Key International, 834 Henderson Ave., Sunnyvale, 
CA 94056; 400/247-6220. 

TlenMei Version 2.06. $41$ postpoid from Pocific Rim 
Connections, 3030 Atwater Drive, Burlingame, CA 
94010; 415/699-0911. 


An orlitnal Cen- 
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PelMer S version $200; regulor version $400; $E version 
$590, oil postpaid from Untsource Software, 23 East 
Street, Combridge, MA 02141; 617/477-8383. 

APOAt membership $24. 290 SW 43rd Street, Renton, 
WA 98055; 206/251-6548. 
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BY BERNARD L KRAUSE, Ph.D. 




HE PURELY BIOLOGICAL AMBIENT 
sounds of our habitat are extremely bard to 
find these dayv All but obscured by human- 
induced masking noise, these creature voices 
are trying to tell us in their own way something we haven't 
yet learned. The message is subtle. The theme is Kfe, itsdf. 

R. Murray Schafer, the Canadian sound environmentalist 
who worked on the World Soundscape Project during the 
'7Qs, said in reference to the importance of sound in our 
lives, ‘Everything that is ignored returns. And so progres¬ 
sive society fmds itself afflicted with noise pollution, that 
is, with all the sounds it pushed out the door into vehe¬ 
ment obscurity. Nature hsu thrown them back deliberately 
to force us to Hsten again. And this is happening. As liter¬ 
acy passes — telephone instead of letter, radio instead of 
newspaper, disc instead of score, cassette instead of 
typewriter — the visual-analytical world is pushed back 
into place and the sounding world moves forward. How 
many sounds are there in the universe? Precisely the 
number of things there are minus one. It takes two things 
to make a sound, but paradoxically, when two things col¬ 
lide only one sound is produced. Another case of one 
plus one equals one.” 

Hunter-gatherers knew well the importance of being able 


to emulate the sounds of birds and land animals. They 
had learned what animals instinctively knew. Their lives 
often depended on sound as well as sight. Even when there 
was little or no light, a message could always be transmh- 
led through the air fay sound. Aristotle was the first West¬ 
ern person to write about sounds underwater. And 2/100 
years later, Leonardo da Vinci (1432-1319) found a way 
to hear the sound of ship* at a distance and very probably 
the sound of marine mammals, toa The oceans were 
much quieter then. We hadn’t yet subdued the fish of 
the sea. 

It was about 50 years ago that the scientific community 
began to pay serious attention to the sounds of specific 
animals and not until the past ten years that natural am¬ 
bient .sound itself was thought to hold significant infor¬ 
mation. Biological sounds were first captured, retained, 
and studied in the late 19th Century when the wire re¬ 
corder was invented. But those early audio tools were 
all but impossible to handle in the field; their frequency 
response was limited and the sound quite distorted. It 
wasn't until the 19608 that reel-to-reel and cassette re¬ 
corders compaa and weH-calibrated enough for field use 
were manufactured. This event opened up the field of 
bio-acoustics. 



Bernant Krause's acousticat-habilal iheorj Is a sclmiific "Song in the Key oj Life ." Drawing on years of environmenuil sound 
rasaarcK It* finds that each place on Earth has a unique acousllc btaspecirum — or sound key — that is on integral part of ecosyslem 
communication. 

Bernard's audio achievemenls art Impressive, to say the least: as an electronic musician he's recorded with 40 bards, from Jimmy 
Cliff to the Tkbes. and worked on innumerable film and television scores; he has a PKD in blo-acousilcs and has recently been 
named Bestarch Associate for the Corneii Library of Naluroi Sourtds and Field Associate of the California Academy of Sciences, 
At the time of this writmg Bemorti is in Rwanda recordmg mountain gorillas. And with ha 'Iboisfor Environmental Record¬ 
ing" (p KJ, you loo can record bullfrogs, mallards, mosquitos, and the like -Jeanne Carslensen 
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It is very bud now to find uiy place on the planet quiet 
enough to jiut listen, let alone record. And when you find 
it, sadness will come to you as you begin to realize what 
aural beauty has been lost to ptogiess. In the most remote 
places of the Amazon Basin sounds from the logging 
camps cutting away the rain forests carry literally for miles. 
After tracking a leopard for several days in Kenya we final- 
iy got close enough to record only to have our efforts 
thwarted by the straiiu of a Marvin Gayemusic track com¬ 
ing from a ghetto-blaster somewhere over the horizon. 
Some of us don't yet know that the sounds that creatures 
make hold a very special significaitctL But it's very late 
and we’re just now learning to listen again. 

There’s been a vast amount of work over the past 30 years 
related to species-specific recording — that is. single- 
animal vocaiizadons — in an effort to undcrstaitd what 
it is they are using their vocalizations for. When I was 
working on my doctorate in the late ’70s and early ’80s, 



I recorded humpback whales in Hawaii and killer whales 
along the coasts of British Columbia and Alaska. And 
I began to wonder just how these vocalizations fit into 
the entire blo-specirum of audio events because they cer¬ 
tainly weren't the only sounds present. In listening to the 
acoustical ambience on land and in the water night after 
night, the thought of an eztended hypothesis occurod to 
roc of another way of hearing these sounds — ways in 
which the creatures themselves might be hearing them. 
Quite simi^y, it U based on the premise that every loca¬ 
tion on earth has a unique acoustical bio-spectrum (as¬ 
suming the presence of biological Ufe) that provides in¬ 
formation as to the dynamics of the ecosystem in that 
place. By sampling the hio-acoustks of a specific area 
over periods of time and under different conditions, we 
might be able K> find ways to predict how certain human- 
induced, biological or geologica] audio changes might 
affea the ecosystem as a whole: Conversely, when nor¬ 
mal audio patterns change, how they might be telegraph¬ 
ing other significant aherations in the system, whkh Dr. 
Leighton Tkylor of the California Academy of Sciences 
suggests is another roaniresiaiion of the “C^ Hypothe¬ 
sis” (oiigmally proposed by Dn. James Lovelock and 
lynn Marguiis); where the ecosystem acts as an organic 
whole to influence the envlroomeat in which the organ¬ 
isms coexist 

We first conceived this acoustical babiut ambient theory 
during a trip in 1982 to the Amazon Basin where we dis¬ 
covered. having recorded fifteen minute samples every 
hour In one tocaiion over a period of many weeks, that 
given weather, dme of day and season, there sj^reared 
to be a measurably stable acoustical bk>-spectrum quite 
unique to that particular place — no less than a sound 
key. What was so unusual about the spectrogram evalua¬ 
tion of our recordings upon our return was very strong 
evidence that when one vocal creature ceased to reproduce 
sounds, it would soon be replaced by yet another in the 
same part of the audio spectrum, thus appearing to keep 
intBCT the special ambieni sound key of that habiiai. When 
we moved as little as 100 meters in one direction or 
another, the measurable ambieni spectrum was different. 
When we recorded on different nights at the same loca¬ 
tion but at different times, we got spectrogram matches 
for each habitat. We observed similar phenomena while 
recording in Kenya a year later. Again, in various loca- 
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tioiu in Alaska and British Columbia and in several ma¬ 
rine environmenu as well. 

The spectrograms shown in Figures 1-4 were taken from 
a series of recordings made on Pic Parklis in St. Maar¬ 
ten in the Virgin Islands in mid-May 1984. The range 
from bottom to top of the spectrogram shows the fre¬ 
quency from lowest to highest The darker portions in¬ 
dicate those parts of the frequency spectrum which are 
most intense or loud. The scale from right to left indi¬ 
cates the amount of time reptesented on the page — In 


each case, approximately 10 seconds. Figure 1, taken at 
9d)0 PM on May 14ih, shows pronounced horizontal pat¬ 
terns in the 2kHz., 3kHz.. SkHz., and 6kHz. ranges. 31 
hours later at 3300 AM, at the same location, the pattern 
is virtually the same (Fig. 2). However, when we moved 
less than 100 meters to another location where the vegeta- 
don app»eared to us to be pretty much the same, the pat¬ 
terns, recorded on the same evenings and time intervals, 
likewise matched for that specific location (Figs. 3 and 
4). %t, probably because of regional similarities, the spec¬ 
trograms in Figures 3 and 4 seem to retain some of the 
same lower frequency components at lower amplitude as 
Figures 1 and 2, while, at the same time, demonstradng 


UUEVE IT OA NOT. you can record a 
whole lot of sound with e q u^unwu that costs 
IS BnU as tllO. hut before you get In your 
car and head to Radio Shack, consider these 
lyuestioni: 

1. What do I wttu to rscordl Specrflc ani- 
malst General ambiancel 

2. Where do I want to rtcoidl Weather 
conddona? LantSbiaed envlrorunenal Marine 
eiTrironmenal 

3. To what use will these recordln|s be put? 

Now. back to the first statement. $S9.4S 
buys you a perfectly good mono standard 
casseae recorder at Radio Shack It's calod 
the Mkiicsette IS and R’s voke-accivitcd 
wMch means that it starts when a dfnal is 
loud enough to activate the "record' elec- 
cronlci and stops when there is tSence for 
a certain period of time This allows you to 
sleep In your tent knowing ful well that you 
won't miss much vocal creature activity, at 
letM for the duration of the tape length and 
the life of your beccerles. Radio Shack also 
lek 1 PZM fPreisurc Zone MIcrephone) for 
Sdd.yS that mekaa up a parfectiy fmetion- 
al system (or recording evening and dewn 
choniset and a (aw specific animals (M loud 
enough). I've used this system to record pen¬ 
guins at the Cakfomla Academy of Sciences 
end gorlRss at the San Francisco Zoo. I 
couldn't welt around for cht issinub to dt- 


^ooCsfor 

T^nvironmentaC 

*R^cor([in£ 


by BtTTurd L Knuse, Ph.D. 



cldeilwai time to vocibe aiM) simply taped 
the mike and recorder to a nearby well. The 
quaky of the recordings was not the greatssc 
because there Is a diort time kg (40-S0ms) 
between the time the recorder detects a 
sound and when It gets fuly up to speed. So 
you lose the onset ol the activating vocal- 
■atton. However, you will get the ones that 
roUow. with a Iltde editing and signal pro¬ 
cessing fftlcering and gating) when you get 
the tapes home, the recordings wig be per¬ 
fectly lutKtionel. 

If you're going to serlouily record bkdt or 
whales, however, you'll need better equip¬ 
ment that won't have as much of a tenden¬ 
cy to distort St higher frequendei. Sony 
makes two viable stereo recorders the 
Walkman Pro and the TCDSM For evening 
or dawn choruses and ambient sound In 
general, couple either of these recorders 
with a pair ol Sony ECM I5S mloophones, 
amal wind screens to cut out puffs of ubi¬ 
quitous wind, dp them to your shoidders 
and you're In business. The ECM ISSi are 
omnWIrectional. meaning that they pick up 
signel from al duectiom. The last five mlnuiet 
of Notuva (an sRaim of mine rdetsed by The 
Nature Company) were recorded with my 
TCDSM and two ECM ISSi dipped to the 
windthiald wipers of my renal car on a 
mountaintop In a St Maarten. V.I., ram fo¬ 
rest. For me, the TCDSM has a sight edge 
In that It has a combination of Doby A, 
iwitchable Imiter, a little more dynamic and 
IrequetKy rartge, more sccesaibk metering. 
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a signidcaat difrerence in the higher frequeney compo- 
nenU because of local habitat bio-spectra. 

In that regard, we continue to develop and gather base¬ 
line data on this research project that we hope will have 
significant implications. Among the questions that tteed 
to be consider^' In what ways (if at ^1) do animab uti¬ 
lize these bio-aooustical spectra as beacons? Are there 
regional and local bio-acoustic habitat grids through 
which they travel to help them orient to one place or 
another? What happens when there is an acoustical im¬ 
balance such as human-induced masking noise or a 
biological change in a given habitat? 


Once again, we appear to be in a race with a biological 
clock to get information before it disappears forever. It 
is our strong impression that there exists not only spe- 
cks-speclHc voices but a unified chorus of biological 
voices that each day and night reaches out to convey its 
special message While large electronic scanner dishes 
search the planets for signs of life, we desperately need 
to focus a few on the very bio-acoustic rhythms and 
themes from which we draw ancient krtowledge of our 
sustenance. ■ 


and. In (•ntral, often better human- 
tfiglncemg (or field work. 

But the OC-3, the workhorse, the ne pfut 
ufmi and the piece de reedtonce In the neU 
0 nSI dte Nign IVi. k la a recl-to-rotl 
machina which, with certain factory motSfl- 
catlont, takes 7" rtele of IM" wide tape. 
With the right combination of tape and ki- 
piii craniducer (mlcrophona or hydrephont), 
one can cover pretty much the entire range 
of human hearing (20Hi. • ZOkHz.ji The 
machine has three ipeedi: 3.7S. 7.S and IS 
ipt. An additional node raducilon reanire, 
Nagra Master at IS ipe.. gWei the reconku 
a dyranUc range of B4<I8 . a factor of 
about tm beyond the ben portable canecte 
recorder wkh Dolby B. About eight yeara 
ago. while working on a film. 1 dropped my 
Nigra from a helkopcer hovermg SO feet 
(about five ttories) above ■ beach Ewapt for 
a efightly cracked plastic cover. It was still 
working whan we landed and required hard¬ 
ly any ad|wstmettc to bring k back to perfec- 
bon once again 

The t)uallty of the Nagra Is so good that you 
w4 want tousc cxcefiarK microphones. For 
the most part. I immedUtely etminaie the 
shotgun type because they tend to "color'' 
the sound I prefer Schoeps CMCS mHie 
amplifiers and the /dl capsule, otherwise 
called the &4I. (This is abo Lucatfibn's feror^ 


ke.) SitKC most of my work iiwolves both 
the recordmg of largo fieidi of ambienc sowid 
and speciric creacuras. the hypercardiold (or 
Umlud fiefd) pictem offers the best com¬ 
promise sokitioo. 

Now for the serious pert; the price A Napa 
IVs (stereo) wll set you back somewhere be¬ 
tween $4,200 used and SB.300 — $10,600 
new dependng on what features you get with 
the mschine And the Schoeps $41 combina- 
bon begns at around $910 per unk. Because 
of their extreme senskivky to wind, you will 
at least need to buy a combination of foam 
wesdscreant . about SISO.'set. This will 
work wel In winds up to S or b mph. For 
more extreme weather, you wiB need to In¬ 


vest In Schoeps Cut I filters... about $400 
• popL These are necessary to attenuate the 
very low frequency wind material that would 
otherwise overliMd the nput of your re¬ 
corder. Then, for recording In winds over 
10 mph and up to 'ibout 3S nnpti, you will 
need Kycote Zeppekni; large piasbc.netted. 
teppeliivshaped protectors that tend to 
disperse the force of the wind. On top of 
these go Schoeps Wlndjammerv These look 
Uke furry slippers and (It over the Rycotes. 
And so with an adrfibensi SSBO.OO. you're 
ready to REALLY record! Wed, almost. Be¬ 
cause the mites are txtremaly senaiova they 
wll need to be mounted on some kind of 
tripod (I bought a vary light ikimlnum ver¬ 
sion at a garage sale) and a shock mount. 
An extra SlOO-pkis. 

If you're gomg to record specific creatures 
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in I flirty noity imilwit ^iW. you ml|^ wnru 
to UM1 parabolic <Mi. h lodii Ilka a plamc 
bowl and. wlian potntad In t)M diractlon of 
a vocalzini bird or ocher aniinai. tandi to 
ikarply food and |whir in tha lound pick¬ 
ed up only In chic narrow (laid. The micro¬ 
phone b mounted on tha dWi faenf Into dta 
canter, And die Schoepa Sdl worki pnt fina 
for tfM purpoaa Tha diih li primarily wc- 
ccsful in mono and undi co "color'' Cba 
sound ikghdy m addition Co tavaraly llinitln| 
frequency mponaa Sony'i Modal PBR330 
(alii for around SBO It'd I3.63S" bi dia¬ 
meter. which rneani ic wH only mpond wad 
to Iraquonclef of about lOOOHx and above 
ftrfe ct for whica-crowned iparrowi (3 JkHz 
— 4.2kHa). However. If you're not keen 
about approaching a Hon too doialy, you'l 
need a dish 6 co 8 ft in diamecer^ With 
panbolfcs, the lower the vocal frequency of 
your Kibjecc, the grescer- dbmeter dnh you 
will require 

For recording underwater, you'll need a ipo- 
del mdee caled a hydrophone. Corerally. they 
come in two parts; the hydrophone and cabte. 
and a pre amplifwr. For tha Industrious, buy 
the basic hydrophone element (i bttia cap¬ 
sule with two wira leads) for $9.95 from 
Edmund Sciancific of Barrington, N. J. Then 
you'N have Co attach a long anough cable to 
go from the capsule underwater to your re¬ 
corder. teal tha cable and capsule, add a 
connector to the end of the wire, buM a 
pre-amp and plug It in to a cape machloa. It 
hat a frequency responm of from 10 Hi. co 
hkHz. Spartan Electronics (2400 E, Ganson 
St, Jackson, Ml 49201 5171787-8600) t4lh 
the complete package (stock f 110-81 SB-002) 
lor about SSOO each, and the same Item In 
quantities of 1000 for lets than 530 each' 
Go figvre that onti But the best b BAK 
(Bruel B Kjaor) kistniments, Inc. Their 8103 
sells (without pre-amp) for a httie over 
$1,000 and it's worth every penny. Tha fre¬ 
quency response is wel bey^ 100 kHz. and 


you can use ■ as a regular mika under cer¬ 
tain clrcumecincet 

As digital recorders become more tvtilable, 
more and more rccordlnf wW be done In chat 
format The Sony F-l aeries ueed lor the past 
couple of years offers tome dynamic range 
and lower frequetKy response advantages. 
However. In tha field, it cakes a ton of bat¬ 
teries to run the F-l and ekKcr the Beta or 
VHS recorder it requires to store the kifor- 
mattoft Even dien you wUI only have about 
20 minutes of battery Ufa vvlth each cfiarge 
unless you have brought along a 12V car bat- 


your equipmenc serviced properly and keep 
your fWd componena ight and compact My 
Nagra. TCD5. mikes, caMas, accessories, 
tripod, banarias attd tape for a weak's worth 
of new work all fh Into one imal Dolt tea 
bag (in addhion to tha Magra carrying caw). 
Just go do K and you wl quickly discover 
whic works and vdiat doesn't Everyone I 
know dakni to have a secret methodology 
down pat Don't believe it Nanire recordkig 
Is full of surprdei. Tour IngenuRy wM be 
tested every time you go out kico the field. 
And let us know what you lirid. ■ 



tery in your knapsack. But keep your eye on 
the R-OAT aeries on the verge of release 
from Japan. They wit be in the $l,300-plui 
range from Matsushita. Sony, Aiwa, Sharp 
and othen 

Over the years there has been corvsideribla 
discutalon about the kinds of tape to use for 
tnalog recordkig. The folks at the Utirary of 
Hacural Sounds, Laboratory of Omidiology, 
Comal Univers i ty. <ld some investifation and 
found chat, tor their ceel-io-reel purpoies, 
Scotch 806. 807,808. and 809 wsis superior 
In chat It offered less print through (a phe¬ 
nomenon whereby the signal It trartsferred 
from layer to layer at some detectibie Hvei 
when audio tape is wound onto a reel) For 


audiophile uses, however, more In Ikie with MnlieCte IS and FZM: $S9.9S md $44-9$ 


the kinds of results I'm after, I prefer Ampea from Radn Shack (il himlec-Bzt and largw 


456 or 4S7 Grand Matter (or the Scotch communities). 


counterpart 226). WNIs there Is some print- 
through problem with certain kmds of signal 
(the trade-off), in general tha rape givec more 
extended frequency and dynanec range, lets 
tape hist and dlRortion Whan combined vsWi 
Nigra Muter or Dolby SR noee reduction 
syatemt, (he recorded signal on Ampex 4S6-7 
or Scotch 226 stock wM often equal or lur^ 
pan the dynamic range of current dgiul 
aqulpmore. Cornel and I agree, however, that 
Maxell UDS-2 and MaeeC XU-S are the cas- 
aette tapes to use. 


Nature and The Equeton $9,91 aach (plua 
S3.1S postage usd handlltsg (or one or bosh 
upet) from The Nature Company. F. O 
Box 2310. Berkeley. CA 94702. 

Sssny VfUkman Pro S3T9; TCOSM approx 
$1M (dkeosninuad; superceded by TCDS 
Pro 2 - $870): eCM ISS $79.95. PBIU38 
approx. SBO (diiconcjnuad: ne balow) 

Nagre caaeetra racorderi $8,300 — 
$10,800 (atm about $4,200 used), 
tdsoepe CMCS; $42S; $41 (CHCS with 
f4l capsule): $930: Wlisdiunmsri: $•• 
aa.. Cut I nitsri: $410 ea. 


Thare hu been no intent here to be com- 
pmhanslve or greetiy detailed about die vest 
range of available equipment. Several other 
kindi of vary fine caiaana racorderi and a 
whola host of microphones svil do the Job. 
Don't worry too much about whether or not 
you have exactly tha right machine. ICeep 


RycoCt Zeppefina: $21S. 

Sony. Nagra and Schoeps eqMpmenc la ivall- 
aMe from authorized dealars Incudeig Audo 
Sarvicet Cerporetlen, 4210 lanbershim Blvd.. 
North Hollywood. CA 91602 (ai«'9t0-989l), 
from whom moat of ihtte prices vmve ob¬ 
tained. Attarnpts at direct contact with Sony 
thoidd only be imderaken by hyperpatiant 
idula. 


A parahotc dish comparable co (he Sony 



PBR330 (which is still bi stock u some 
dealars) It the Dan Gibson Parabola: SISfl 
from Geleco Electronics, 2 Thomdiftc Park 
OrIvalLlnIt 2B, Toronto, Ontario M4H 1H2; 
4I6/42I-S63I. 

Hydrophone Clamonc (741759): no longer 
ktud in catalog, aclll In teeck. SIB from 
Edmund Sclencrfic. 101 E- Gloucasier Pika. 
Barrkigion. M| 08007. 609/S73-6260. 
Hydrophone (71103); $1,144 from Bruel A 
KJaer Instnntienci, kic., 185 Forest Scrcat. 
Mer«»reugh. MA 01752; 6l7.'4SI-7000. 

The price of Impersed aquupmant Is aubject 
to unbelievably Irequent change. K b probably 
unwiK to place an order wkhout Checklist 
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Go PublicI 

The most comprehensive, informative, downright useful 
guide to noncommercial radio in the U.S. I've seen. Author 
McClendon profiles more than 1,100 stations that are 
"non-commercial, controlled by nonprafH organizations 
or government agencies, and ore funded by the public, 
either through taxes, direct listener donations, or private 
donatrorts." (She excludes religrous non-commenciol 
stations.) Spiral-bound for handy glove-comportment 
stashing, and organized by geographical regions, Oe 
Public I details each station's freguency, v/oitage, sigrtol 
radius, format (by doypart), and even indexes many of 
the most nationally popular programs, such os "All Things 
Considered," "Monitoftodio," and "New Dimensions.' 
Perhaps most useful is the plotting of each station's signal 
area on state maps. 

Need a hit of "spacemusic" in Johnson City, Tennessee? 
How about "Dr. Demenlo" in Manhattan, Kansas? Or a 
program in Lonomie "for the shortwave radio hobbyist"? 
(Aty current favorites ore the "Bod Film Update" and 
"Unexplained Phenomena" piagiams on KZUM-FM, 
Uncobi, Nebraska.) Go Pubfle is the place to look. 

—CatoHo 

Oo PublicI 

Natalie McQendon 
1987; 219 pp. 

$12.95 

($14.95 poitpaid} from: 

Wakerobin 
Communkationi 
611 N. 26th Street 
Lincoln, NE 68503 
402/43S4)963 
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The Complete Manual 
of Pirate Radio 

A cynic once said that freedom of the press belongs to 
those who are rich enough to awn one. The author of this 
booklet, who goes by the nomme d'oln* of Zeke Teflon, 
feels the tome way about freedom of broodcad and the 
Ironsmittert required hr the operotfon. His refreshingly 
anarehistk attitude is that the air belongs to everyone, 
and he gives us a hrmulo hr redoiming it from the 
medio conglomeiates. 

The foci that most of Zeke's schemes ore iHegol and could 
land you in the pokey must be kept in mind, but that very 
risk odds to Zeke's zest for the venture. He gives us on 
overview cA the possibilities — AM, FM, shorrwove, ovoil- 
ability of used equipment, antenna needs, the pros and 
cons of fixed, remote and mobile operations, plus cost 
estimates, which ore surprisirtgly lew. A few hundred 
dollars could launch a small outfit. —Dick Fugeri 
e 

Piracy is illegol. If you're busted the government can seize 
your equipment, drag you through the courts, fine you 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars, and theoretically, 
throw you in joil, although I've never heard of that hap¬ 
pening to anyone. So, it mokes sense to toke every possi¬ 
ble pracoution to ovoid The Knock (on your door from 
the FCC). 

The ideal situation — in terms of maximizing listsnership 
— for a radio station is to broadcost 24 hours a day, on 
o set frequency, with high power, from a fixed location. 
Attempting such operations os a pirate^ however, would 
be suicidal. 

On the other extreme, you could go on the air with an 
extremely low power (under 100mw| transmitter which 
would be legal under FCC rules and regulations. If you 
would be satisfied with a bnoadcosling radius of o cou¬ 


th* Complete 
Manual of 
Pirato Radio 

Zeke Teflon 
25 pp. 

$2 postpaid from: 
^und Together 
Book Collective 
1369 Haight Street 
Son FrorKhco, CA 94117 
415/431-8355 





When dMteninf • stnifio you aead So twee tftiae in mJMl: 
es>arater ooimetanc*. (varyShtnf •hewU be wtSbtn eaey reach 
at the ope rater. A typical datleci weald leek tometklBe llte 
Ihia one. 

pie of blocks, that would be the route to go. In fact, in 
cities with high population densities such os San FrarKtsco 
ond New York, such on approach makes a lot of sense. 

e 

Mobile operation is basicaly pretty simple — it consists 
of broadcosling from a moving venicle. That vehicle con 
be a cor, von, truck, or even o bicycle or motorcycle. 
Because of antenna size considerations, mobile operation 
is most practical at lower frequencies. 
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Oon Ybkrrt.'WfHingia>n 0 iiiii 0 i fltpcmi 
iH^rialiiing ffittwad actuatly piptr-' 
itncing Ihmgt In that niped, peHia/U 
#'» leu than or fuH Id*. ^tUtap* octfng 
isn't aH that diHwrent 

Jodfe Fod^r; AAoybe you js-rigfit.i 
guais it aft depen^'Ofl your comput- 
yioru. I'm idmoono Who, if, I like whot 

• fm ootiiio, will ininetfiately tell mytdf, 
'5God, I like wKol I'm ealmol" I syn¬ 
thesize and onalyae at (he gome time. I 
hove to opprectolo ft lometww. At the 
some (im% moybe it does stop you from 
Iwving the octuai eotperieoce, becoute 
you get out a lot of things on screen 
iphd y^ moy think. Now I don't hove 
to do it itf fife anytTvote. 

I feel that imof obos/t books I've rood. 
The other day, I wos telling o story 
about something thot hod hoppened to 
me when I slopped and reoli<^, I rood 
tfsat in a book! But for me; i hod done 
It somehow- UnIHui writers, actors ore 
middlemen. You coo't just experience 
things 01 on actor. You hove to interpret 
them ond moke them accessible to the 
ovdiertce. . . —In/erview 

• 

In the ‘-BOs wo fcnd ourselves in the mid¬ 
dle of on incomplete revolution, wftere 
socktiy is still structured for the benefit 
of men. But women, including mothers 
of young chBdren, ore in the workplace 
in record numbers. Bosicolly vye hove o 
w^ty thot Is matriordhol, but it is func- 
noping on a potriorchol plan. If we 
wou!d recognize the neolHy of the fact 
thot the moioriiy of women are mothers 
ond thot the mcjority of women work 
outside of the home, we could organize 
oim society to suit their needs. 

Time and again in history, feminism has 
mode fremendout advances — in the 
'20s, at the turn of the century, in the 
iSth century, in the 17fh century — and 
then the goins ore token bock, because 
the next generation thot comes olong, 
the beneftcioriet of these ^minist re¬ 
volts, don't uisderstond thot they hove 
to keep on woriong. They can't let mcde- 
dominoted society take owoy the gains. 
We cannot let feminism be token bock. 

—Erico Jong /interview) 
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BY LLOYD KAHN 


I TS HARD not to form opinions 
o( public figures through the 
media. Movie sUrs, polittdaiu, 
top athletes, succeeslul entie- 
^^pierveura — lltose who for orw reason 
?^or another are at the top of their fields 
^^and In the public eye — ate constantly 
under the media spotlight. Newspapers, 
^gjnugazmes, and TV paint their portraits 
in the relentless pursuit of human- 
inlerest stories: their personalities, 
lifestyles, attitudes, romances, even 
moral character. In addition, public 
mlations specialists often successfully 
manipulate clients' images. 

Through all this, we feel we knntnjoc 
Montana or Joan Collins or Don John¬ 
son. Yfet when we chance to read an 
interview w'ith these same people, they 
often seem surprisingly different from 
therr media im^e. On a one-to-one 
basis they often come out more intel¬ 
ligent or decent or perceptive than the 
bioad-brushed (and often preconceived) 
media portrayal. Conversely, others 
may appear dull and mundane com¬ 
pared to a dashing intriguirtg media 
characterization. 

An interview is a chance for the inter¬ 
viewee to circumvent preconceptions, 
misunderstandings, and, at times, ill 
will, and more or less address the pubhe 
directly. "More or less" because the 
interviewer's attitude, questions, editing 
and dosing note aO have enormuus 
bearing on the final product and, there¬ 
fore, the impression made. 

My favorite place to kxA for famous- 
people interviews is lntervieu> magazine, 
an oversize tabloid originally started by 
Andy Vitarhol in 1967. Interpiew has 
undergone some changes through the 


years (tnduding an uneasy lew yean 
when then-editor Bob Colacello devoted 
a kit uf space to cocktails, canapes, 
Iltnos and jet-hopping to de-tx'nc parties 
around the globe, and to interviewing 
ultra-right conservatives in politics and 
beyond). Vfet even then Interview seemed 
unique in its mix of excellent interviews 
and imagituttve design. Since then, 
the magazine has improved and in 
addition to the interviews often repro¬ 
duces photos and paintings by contem¬ 
porary artists good enough to cut out 
and hang on the wall. The ads alone 
are worth the price of admission, and in 
the 20 years Interview has been around, 
one can see its influence on other jour¬ 
nals and periodicals. (Rof/ing Sfunc 
periodically seems to attem^ emulating 
one or another uf Interview's stylistic 
des%n features, generally with disas¬ 
trous results.) 

♦ ★ ♦ 

The quesbon-and-answer format is the 
classic and most familiar type of Inter¬ 
view. Another approach, seen increas¬ 
ingly frequently, is the monologue style. 
Here the person appears to start talking 
and goes on uninterrupted to the end. 
TTiis Is a hybrid of an essay and an in¬ 
terview, and obviously a tot of editorial 
cutting and pasting go into making a 
readable and cohesive whole. Only the 
interviewee and interviewer kiKiw how 
faithful the end product is to the ori¬ 
ginal dtsctission. but in the hands of a 
fairminded and skillful interviewer, the 
result can be finely crofted and reveal¬ 
ing. "The interviewer cuts and splices 
to emphasize the quality and dynamism 
of the exchange, which has depended 
as much on what is implied as on what 
has been articulated. The finished in- 


Shelter Publicalwfis fDomebook 2, Stretching) editor Uayd Kahn recently finished Over 
the Hill, But Not Out to Lunch (WER #49), a book of 49 interviews with people aver 4V 
who marw^ to stoy in top physical condition. —fearme Carstensen 




lerview stnvr» bj delivci Ihe compleit 
experience o( the encounter."* 

A teirty recent example of the mono¬ 
logue-style interview is the book DV. 
which reads like a chatty autobiography 
but was obviously tape recorded and 
assembled by editors George Plimpton 
and Christopher Underhill. The reader 
feels he is silting across the table from 
Diana Vteeland, former foshlun editor 
of Harper's Bawar And former editor-in- 
chief of U^ue, as she joyously weaves 
in and out of past and present, discus¬ 
sing her rich and coloriul life. Here at 
the end of the book she starts wrapping 
it up; "Did I tell you about the zebras 
lining the driveway at San Simeon? %u 
believed that, didn't you? Did I teD you 
that Lindbergh flew over Brewster? It 
could havo been someone rise, but 
who cares — pike itJ Did I tell you about 
the elephants at the coronation? Of 
course I did. What about hitting Swifty 
Lazar in the nose? VNfell, I never did 
that, you know why, it would break 
my arm! It would never heal..." 

* * ♦ 

Celebrities and public figures have 
always been well covered by the media 
Bui another category of interviewee, 
often more interesting, is the person 
who is not a public figure. People who 
ore not famous and therefore have little 
access to the media, nor to writers with 
the skills of written communication, 
generally have no way to address the 
pubbe. Studs Tcrkel mined a rich vein 
of humanity with hi* book Working, 
published in 1972. Still the best of Ter- 
kcl's several books of interviews, hbrkmg 
consists of monologue* of men and 
wumen living in Chicago — a switch¬ 
board operator, a garbage nun. carpen- 
let proofreader, pianist, supermarket 
checker, welder. It's refreshing to hear 
from teal people — what they think, 
care about, how they live, struggle and 
tentasize Studs unlocked streams of 
thoughts, visions, anguish and tender¬ 
ness that would otherwise never have 
been articulated. 

Three other books, all in Ihe monologue 
genre and ail of non-famous people, 
are Bloods by VVdlace Ibny, Cops by 
Mark Baker and Bosses by )im V\yi. 
Bloods is a stunning account of the Viet¬ 
nam war by black soldiets — "bloods" 
— who formed a disproportionately 
large share of America's fighting forces 
there. The viciousness and senseless¬ 
ness of Ihe war are brought home dra¬ 
matically by these fmriy crafted and 
often poetic interviews. 

Cops Is a bleak and depressing picture 
of big<ity cops and the almost unbear¬ 
able pressures they face in their everyday 

* Omxvnalions with Ameriain Writers, by 
Charles Ruas (Alfred A. Knopf. 1965). 



Ws sow Montagnords. They wot all 
dead excBpt fhewi two kidt thof run 
away. I found them hidin' Is ihe woods, 
'couM this little girl, obout three years 
old, fiorfod crym,' her brother wos 
about five, and he woi wounded in 
the ttooioch. 

This little leHa reminded me of myielf 
when I wot imoit. 'Bout the some corn 
plerion. Big head full of airly hoir. I just 
could not lul him. Sc I brought him ond 
hk sister bock. 

I grobbed the litH# boy, ond 1 put hfen 
agamsl my body. He bled alt over me; 
From the time I left from the hriieopter 
pod to the firit-oid siotlon, everybody 
was totkln' ‘bout; "KiU Ihe lilile mother¬ 
fucker." 

I soid, ''Now, you oin'f goo' kill this 
one. He goo*'live." 

They took me direcriv to this-officer, 
and he fold me I wlB not bring onomer 
Vsefn'ese living body into that unit .im-. 
less I om speclKcoIfy told to bring^pri- 
tonen; If k hoppened ogoin, 1 would be 
court-ervortioied. 

—Gene Woodley, Jr. fBleodt) 


Woodier. )r^ -Bteok* 


duties. Basses includes "leaders who 
keep things running." Most striking 
among thesie people, who include a 
head nuree, a missile sUo commander, 
massage parlor operator, air cuntroUcr 
and mosque leader, are some very real 
bad dudi»: a hit man, n heroin dealer, 
an armed robber, talking surprisingly 
openly about killing, crime and the 
otherwise normal details of their 
everyday lives. 

I'm sure there are other books of similar 
nature. The art of the interview seems 
to be weB understood now by many 
journalists and » bemg used with ef- 
fccthxnesa and insight. The books of 
real-people Interviews give us a chance 
to hear from people we'd never othen 
wise meet and to listen in on a bmad 
cross-section of life. I tend to remember 
some of these people years later, like 
the carpenter in Working who talked 
eloquently about the art and craft of 
carpentry and the riryfhmof building, 
or the nurse in Busses who explained 
how much more in tune with patients' 
needs are nurses than doctors, or the 
black combat paratrooper In Biaods 
who came home: 

One day I'm down on Oliver and 
Milton Avenue. Go tn this grocery 
store. In my neighborhood. 

This Victn'esc owns the store. 

He say. "I know you?" 

I say, "You know me from where?" 
"You Vietnam?" 

"Yfeah, I was in Vietnam." 

"Wlien you Vietnam." 

" '6B '69 ." 

"Yeah, me know you An Khe. You 
be An Khe?" 

"\feah, I was in An Khe." 

"Yeah, me know you. You Mon- 
tagnard Man " 

Ain't that some shit? (caatmued/ 


Do you funm To do some<f/n«sf 
Oh lun, ypu hove to lie for pth«r peo- 
pie. That's another rtiingt hoving to- 
piafce up aterlet'fbr tbemjf'Ihey.doff t 
wont to folk to someone on the tele¬ 
phone. At fkst rd feel ereWnuted ond 
I'd feel ffutytoew I wos lylngC There'was 
o tense of emptiness. There'd be 
o silence, r^d I'd feel guilty. At First I 
tried to thipk of o oupf>emisrn;for "Hrfs 
not here.'.* It reoHy b^ered me, ThaifW 

_a ef_'-I 1 L.mA a.^.. 


got tired of doing It, to 1 fust soy, ^He's 
not hei«" You're not looking of tho 
person, you'relolking So him oyer the 
mstromenf. (loughs.) So affer._«i whie If 
dpevi't reolly mrstter. jTKffibl timeif 
was lly& lihe prison was there. I'ro sure 
I blusiied. Heptobobiy kmtw'f'‘*mtiyii^ 
And I think he understoocs I wos just the 
inilTuineni, not the source. 

Beception.nl friforking) 


Whol amoiing attlfodesihota marvelous 
people Ihe EngTith con conjure upl 
Etpeclolly when they're in teprijle. Think 
of the Marquess of Both, who owned 
Longleat. He went through the whole 
war with a duck on a lead, praying fer 
bombs to foil so that his duck would 
hove o pond to swim lit. —DV 


The best meal the best eggs, the beiSt 
fruit, and the best vegelobw ore ol 
found in the morkets of Ports. St. Ger¬ 
main was once o boulevard with niony 
places to shop for food, buf now it's 
much more chic than it once was, which 
I don't like. Now it's filtod with bour 
fiquej with one willow treein the wet- 
dbvx-which 1 (fHnkltsdSacky. Who! I 
like Is to look at pxfy-five fhwsond 
brown egos. —DV 


It GATS twi nemo vujgitno c» s«t*5 



\Mn (k)iag wmt d«ah wi<h xoiw pritty 
high levd oceonaed crime {igure» inihe 
state and around the country. For in- 
tlanc% I vmuld fly to Florido and hove 
lunch with them,. Pretty big-time guys^ 
.ihejust bn lh^ cheek and the whole bib 

■ 'I' En 

In undercover emrk you come from thh 
wodd of ^lock and white into a vmdd 
oP’'We doh^t give a fuck and.whatev^ 
h'oppeni.^ppens." You’re living likf,' 
thot ood rs crazy. I^rrever corried a gun 
yrhen I wbi undercaUpr. Yqu Only catpjed 
6 gun when you wont^ to do i^sineu' 
vvim it. That's o very dhrespeclful thing 
to do, corry o weapon into o meeting. * , 
Among crimlnols, they hove their own ' 
code of ethkt. If you on<f | ore going hy 
tit down Ohd'do' o-daol of stolen mer- - 
chondtseOedope and ym're iutt th thei 
talking sioges of it,' wfiy do I need iot,. 
hoho o gun at the toblef I am either o, 
cop Of.eetremely, poronoid about my 
o>yn H/fvTvoi Oril’ni out to do sometning 
to you. Then ncAody will deal with me 
and how om f going to moke my tnoneyf 
So. that's the reason you don’t carry 
thatweppon. —Cops 

e 

I make most of my money killing. I do 
some, then others do some for me, I 
know most of dm other bit men. Here's 
the woy it is. Most hit men know eoch 
other, ond there's on honor among hit 
men. So I know obout o docen, and if I 
got a kilting — foy I meet the people 
who wont the killing in M'lchigon, but 
the person they wants killed lives in 
Texos, Arizona, or onywhere. So I just 
call up one of thedudet, soy Hse Grim 
Reoper,^ in that oreo, ond I soy, "Hey,-1 
got otte our there, blah, blah, blah." 

And he niighf soy, "I dot one back thot 
woy. You take core el him for me, ond 
I'll take care of this one for you." That 
way it's less con^sicuods. If I hod to 
drive out there or fly but there, then 
onylhing could happen. They could pick 
up on it. And it donit make no difference 
how the money is going. He's getting 
$30,000 and me $33,000; o thou¬ 
sand dbliori don't moke me no differ¬ 
ence. So vre'll eiechonge photos, nomis, 
addresses, then we do the jobs. 

—flosses 


I'm buyin' groceries from him. 

I ain’t been in the store since. I'm 
stin pissed off. 

He’s got a business, good honte, 
drlvln' cars. And I’m still strugglin. 

Interview Technology 
It's best if the person 3 rau're interviewing 
is as relaxed arid natural as possible. 
Usually youll go out to do the inter¬ 
view, start talking, everything going 
smoothly, and when you take out the 
tape recorder, things suddenly get stiff 
and formal. Far a while I gave up the 
recorder for this reason and used a 
stenographer's hand book to take notes. 
'This made for a more relaxed conversa¬ 
tion, but unless you take shorthand, 
you'll obviously only be able to get the 
highlights. (If you do forego the tape 
recorder for this method be sure lo go 
home right afterward and reconstruct 
the conversation while It’s fresh in your 
mind.) I've since gone back to the ma¬ 
chine and in doing more than a hundred 
interviews in recent years, have ended 
up with the following techniques. 



Olyrnpv* 


liOO. 


Recon/mg; 

.Microcassette recorders are small, 
unobtrusive and have been greatly 
improved in recent years. A good place 
to get these recorders, as well as niikes, 
earphones, transcribing equipment, 
etc. is Mattel Electronics, Inc. in Ana¬ 
heim, CA (mall order). A workhorse 
miciocassette model that has been 
around for some years and is depend¬ 
able is the Olympus Pearlcoidcr S81Q, 
which has one-finger slide control, cue 
auirk fuiKtlon, two speeds and an end 
alarm. Olympus also has a great new 
i^arlcordei; the model L200, that is 
very small (fits in shirt pocket) and has 
extras like variable control voice actu¬ 
ator doubie-time fasc-furward or rewind, 
cue marking (you can pul cue marks in 
between interviews and the tape will 
stop at each mark, or you can use this 
function like underlining paragraphs 
on a page — lo emphasize good parts of 
the interview). \bu can get four hours' 
recording time on a 90-cnlnute cassette. 
Martel l^ some 25 miciocassette 
recorders, from Olympus, Sony, Sanyo, 
and iVoielco. From what I understand, 
Olympus recorders are the best. They 
apparently invented the microcassette, 
their warranty and service departments 
are excellent and they do not change 
models often, as does Sony. 

Micmpltonc: 

All the recorders have a built-in mike, 
but I also have a small mike (Olympus 
Ultra Sensitive ME-?^ for noisy places 
like restaurants; it win record either 
omnidirectionaily or can be set for a 
lunow band of reception. 1 also have a 
phone mike that fits over the telephone 
earpiece, but there's an intrigumg new 
Sony minuUuie mike that you put Inside 
your ear and it will not only record 
over the phone, but will alM record 
your own voice nrodel MDR-EMOC. 

ftitver: 

I have an A.C. adapter so I can run off 
an outlet when not using the 15-volt 
batteries. 1 always put in new or nearly 


\ MARTU ELiCTtONICS: cotalog S2; 920-D 
, East Orongeihorpe, Arroheim, CA 92801; 
800/331-5231. 

I SOMVi BM-17 microlranicribar tMt — 

I $>S9; MDR E140C heodser/microphone 
$12; MC-dO BM tape $$.S0. Prices are lug- 
I gestsd retail; products ore frequently 
I cheaper locoily. Sony leHs through author¬ 
ized local dealers — check the Yellow Pages. 

I OtVMPUii Pearicofder SflIO discontinued; 

I superceded by S907 ($44) and S911 ($$4). 

; Pearlcorder 1200 $240; ME-7 microphone 
I $7$. Olympus also sells through author¬ 
ized locol deolen. Ahemotively, you can 
; order directly from Olympus Corporation, 
j Crossways Pork, lAfoodbury, NY 11797; 516/ 
I 364-3000. Add $4 per itom for handling. 


htervlew; Goal Love, Editor. $20/year (12 
issues) from Interview, 19 £. 32r>d Street, 
New York, NY 10016. 

DVi Diana Vreelond; edited by George 
Plimpton and Christopher Hemphil. 1985; 
258 pp. $3.25 ($4.95 postpaid) from Ran¬ 
dom House/Attn.i Older Dept., 400 Hahn 
Road, Westminster, MD 21157 (or Whole 
Earth Access). 

Mtorkinei Studs Terkei, 1974; 784 pp. $4.91 
($5.95 posipold) from Bollontine Books, 
do Rondom House, 400 Hohn Rood, \Afost- 
minster, MD 21157 (or Whole Eorth Access). 

■oMes: Jim Wall. 1986; 268 pp. $17,9$ 
($19.95 postpaid) from Uxin^n Books/ 

D. C Heath & Compony, 2700 RicSordt 


Ave., Indionopolis, IN 46219 (or Whole 
Eorth Access). 

Cof« (Their Lives in Their Own Wordsji 
Mark Baker. 1985; 371 pp $4.$$ ($5.50 
postpaid) from Pocket Books/Simon & 
Schuster, Attn.i AAoil Order, 200 Old Top- 
pan Rood, Old Tappan, NJ 07675 (or 
Whote Eorth Access). 

Blood* (An Oral History of the Vietnom 
Wor by Block Veterans): Walloce lerry, 
19B4; 311 pp. $17.9$ ($18.95 postpaid] 
from Random House/Attn.i Order Dept., 
400 Kohn Road, Westminster, MD 21157 
(or Whole Earth Access). 




HCTv batteries when duinj; an inten’lew 
or tcrics of Interviews. There's nothing 
like getting home and discovering 1 
missed the good stuff becau.se of low 
batteries, f also take out (he batteries 
whenever the recorder is not in use, 

Tntnx'ribtng; 

If you're doing a fair amount of record¬ 
ing you 11 want a transcriber with a 
fb^ switch. I use a Sony BM-17 micro- 
transcriber with a foot switch, so you 
can stop and back up either an auto¬ 
matic number of words or as far as you 
wish. Martel's catalog lists a variety 
of transcribers. 

One thtng the Olympus recorders do 
not have and that I like is a needle that 
moves in response to high volume. 

This lets you know you’re pkking up 
the conversation and allays the ner¬ 
vousness that invariably arises when 
wonderful Ihmgs are b^g uttered and 
you wonder if you're getting them on 
tape. A few weeks ago I sat in on an 
interview done by a reporter for Ncti's- 


dey who had a Sony micrucassette with 
this feature. And I watched the rwcdle, 
knowing the conversation uws being 
recorded. 

It's good to get completely comfortable 
with your recorder so you're not fid¬ 
geting around with switches making 
someone c\en more nervous. With 
practice youll be able to manipulate 
things without looking. 

I like Sony tapes best (MC-60BM — 

"for business use only"). The cases clip 
together conveniently and it's easy and 
dear to write in names and dates on 
the outsides. 

Even with the recorder I still use a 
steno notebook and take notes. I put 
the recorder under the notebook or 
place it as unobtrusively as passible. 
Taking notes focuses attenbon on your 
notebook and the conversation, rather 
than the machine. Also, in constructing 
the interview your notes point out 
highlights. 


I generally have someone else type up 
the interview but I then go over it 
while listening to the tape and mvan- 
ably make a M of corrections that only 
I know about (because I was there and 
know the interviewee's accent or man¬ 
ner of speech). 

If there is tline to do a series of inter¬ 
views, I will tell the person that I may 
use the recorder over the phone but 
won't say each time I call 'Tve just 
turned the recorder on." Some of my 
best material has come over the phone 
when the interviewee is at home (or 
workplace), comfortable and relaxed. 

The more interviews I do. the less in¬ 
clined I am to let the interviewee go 
over the finished product. They often 
fuss unnecessarily or try to make it into 
an essay or testament, or add in things 
they forgot and In so doing elinrunate 
the spontaneity and candor. However, 
it Ih^ make a point ot having i'mat ap¬ 
proval 1 will go over it with them prior 
to printing the interview. ■ 


Tele-Record«r 150 

My intBTsst in buying what DAK Industries refers to os a 
"phone top" rs not so much spookmg, but getting a reo- 
sonaUe cassette-tape record of a phone interview once 
my subject has agreed to let me tope the conversation. 

My previous experience with orte of those suction-cup 
mikes was dismal. But the Tele-Recorder ISO, which simply 
plugs info the phone jock (if you don't have an extra one. 


Cheapest Transcriber 

Manufoctured by Radio Shock, it costs the do-it-yourself 
price of S2.99. This ''transcriber" it only a foot pedal 
that plugs into the remote connection of a cassette re- 
corder/^ayer. It requires a machine with a remote plug. 
Even though it doesn't back up, it doer the job. I've used 
one for years, though I've wished I had a fancier one. 

—Kevin Kehy 

Realistic Cassette Ramote Foot Podol (order #44-4100): 
$J.W from Radio Shock (everywhere). 


just get a "duplex adaptor jack," available from DAK hr only $2), 
does the job. Most hand-held cassette recorders will connect to it. 
The recordings I get from phone interviews are now more reiiobie 
then the tapes yielded from hce-to-hce sessions, particularly when 
my subject is a mumbler. 

Incidentally, this was my First experience In dealing with DAK, whose 

direct-mart ads you have probably 
seen. Service wos prompt, and 
since the product worked, I didn't 
get a chonce to test their "30-doy 
risk-free trial ." Their catalog is hH 
of fascinating audh phone, video 
and computer equipment, and is 
a thoughtful addition to your 
bathroom to entertain gadget- 
freak visitors. —Steven levy 

lele-Recorder ISO (order #9232): 
$3740 postpoid from OAK Indus¬ 
tries, 8200 Remmet Ave., Canosa 
Park, CA 91304. 800/325 0800 
(orders)r 800/423-2864 (inquiries). 



Panasonic 
Answering Machine 

Instant assistant. Doesn't mop Boors, but 
does lake messages, reads them to you 
when you coll m, records conversations 
on cue, ond performs numerous other 
secretarial duties. No bigger than a 
paperback book (it uses tiny microcos- 
settes), it's dependable and also cheap. 
This is the answering machine to get. 

—Kevin ^lly 

PoncMenlc KX-TI422: $114.95; street 
price 144 ($90 postpaid) from Whole 
Eorih Access. 


Location of Controls 



Record Button 

OOM-Stert/Stop 

Button 

OGM taps 
CPC Switch 

Ring Selector 

RecofOing Time 
Selector 

PlaybacIv’Pause 

Button 

Votume Control 


KX-T1622 ] 


© 

@ 

® 
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ICM 

Answer/CaRs 
indicator 


Power 

indicator 


In Use 
indicaior 


Microphone 


Memo 


Fast Forward Button 
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NO MORE PISSY ROCK STATIONS 
LEAKING DOWN ON OUR HEADS 



The euthor in the cnnirol ro«m of KKAB. Seettie, ItM. He uys. “It wet one of 
the flr»t do-tt-foureeK oocnmimity radio xtedons, and thoee Ihingt hanfinn on the 
colling are egg carton*, mputed to be good for abiorbing echoey aounda of John 
Cage mutic and folk aongi of Sarbo-Croatia.“ 


Lorenzo Milam Ij rtnaymed as “(he John¬ 
ny Appleseed of community radia “ In a 
Mating period of 15 years or so, Milam 
founded or co-founded roughly a dozen 
community radio stations, and mas spiri¬ 
tual father to the mhole concept of com¬ 
munity radio. He and ha cohorts went the 
first to make good on the promise of non- 
commerciaL ‘'llstener-sponsoied“ radio 
birthed by Lewis Hill and Pacifica Radio 
in 1949 with KPFA-FM in Berkeley, CA. 

Even more essential was Milam'S role as 
the John the Baptist of community radio. 
No one else could have been the raptur¬ 
ous prophet, beckoning restless listeners 
with visions of Radio-As-Embodimeni-of- 
Small-P-Oemocracy, In creating an alter¬ 
native to the huckster beoadcasllng that 
dominates the industry, he didn't settle for 


either the '"political babble-eabble school 
of radio" or the "educate iem dead school 
of institutional broadcasting. " He says in 
Sec and BtxjadcaMing (his I97S classic on 
Starting a radio station, unforrunaiely out 
of print). “A radio station should not be 
Just a hole In the Universe for making 
money, orfeedmg an ego, or running the 
world. A radio station should be a live 
place for live people to sing and dance and 
talk; to talk their talk and walk their walk 
and kriow that they (and the rest of us) 
are not finally and imvocatdy dead." 

Tb this pathfinder, any community-tadio 
aetivisi or listener owes a great deal. 

—Phil Catalfo 

Here’s more advice and inspiration from 
Lorenzo on community radia but now it's 
— via sated lie. Or you can start your own 
television or radio station. Vdionaries 
never sleep —Jeanne Carstensen 







THE UNITED STi^TES HAS 521 SAT- 
elliles floming around somewhere over 
our heads — taking pictuict, tranamit- 
ting military information, generally 
snooping on The Enemy, whoever (hat 
may be this year. Most are owned and 
operated by what we used to call, in a 
more honest and scenic age, the War 
Department. 

Of the forty or so satellites available for 
non-ruinallon purposes, twenty-one are 
of interest to us here. These are called 
C-band lateliitcs. They carry 150 or so 
tdevision signals aim^ at the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. A majority 
of these are broadcasting twenty-four 
hours a day, some with scrambM sig- 
naU. The rest are part-timers, on a 
demand basis. 

Each of these “networks” can carry up 
to eight voice-and-music audio services 
on subcarricr, A subcarricr is a hidden 
channel snuggled atop the video chan¬ 
nel. You have to search for thcK — 
Easter-egg style — but the newer satel¬ 
lite receiving equipment is making it 
easier and easier for the dish owner to 
do so Right now; there are over 75 radio 
servkca up there, and the number ta 
growing. We figure there’s room for at 
least another thousand stations, broad¬ 
casting from the tallest trenimitter tower 
of them all, soaring some 22,300 mUes 
above our heads. 

The rewards might be great — and I am 
not necessarily speaking of moolah. 
Given the figures for ownership of 
receiving dishes (almost 2,100,000 in 
the United States — with an additional 
1,500,000 in CaiMda. Central America, 
South America and the Caribbean), we 
bdievc there are thousands of potential 
Usteners out there. Fdrther, it's a grow¬ 
ing buslttess; almost 18 percent of 
Americans rate satellite receiving dishes 
as their desideratum — right up there 
with hot tubs and poodle perms. TVRO 
Dealer magazine estimates that the 
home dish population is growing at the 
rate of 27,000 a month — and the Idiot 
I evel on the equipment has dropped to 
low that even a dummy like roe can 
figure out how to tune in the grand and 
elegant (and noncommercial) classical 
musical programs of the CBC, carried 
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on ux tlifrereui lubcarrien of Anik-0, 
the Canadian satdlite. 

Saultite (nnimiMion, more than any 
broadcast nudiiun wv can think of, is 
pure Adam Smith. Anyone who has the 
nvMiey, or the smarts, or both, can be 
trantmkttins from tateUite. It's cheaper 
to establish than terrestrial broadcast¬ 
ing (the iransmitten and antennas are 
already in place). And H falls into what 
the gowemroeot terms 'Vominon car¬ 
rier.” This means there is no censorship 
over what is broadcast. 

(American Exxxtasy Network, for one, 
bioadcasu endless, shameless, lubri¬ 
cious and lascivious scs-juioe programs 
from SpoceNet I, Transponder 2. [Even 
the scrambling system can’t hide all the 
ham and cheese involved in these esca¬ 
pades.) Satellites, like much of our tech¬ 
nology, can be unwittingly democtatk, 
Exxxtasy rolls around up there cheek- 
by-jowl with the Christian Ibleviskm 
Network, next transponder over, and 
Boimeville International — the Mor¬ 
mon Church — next to that one. All of 
them conjoined in the heavens, slosh¬ 
ing about cm the biggest waterbed of 
them aH.) 

Until recently, this whole radio pie-in- 
ihe-sky scheme was too expensive for us 
(O even consider, but it is a buyer’s mar¬ 
ket and prices are coming down, and 
they will continue to do so with each 
new satelliie that is launched. It reminds 
me of the old days of FM when you and 
I could just pop an application into the 
mailbox, get a permit from the govern¬ 
ment for fre^ and go on the air. You 
may remember those days — it was call¬ 
ed free speech, and it was grand. 

The prospect of satellite radio it excit¬ 
ing, but it's also chancy. As with all 
other real estate — and radio frequen¬ 
cies are real estate — It’s a matter of 
location, and of timing. Vru have to do 
lots of searching through magazines and 
PCC releases and telephoning to find 
the owners of transponders, or of exist¬ 
ing video networks. Vbu have to talk the 
network and the uplink people into let¬ 
ting you use their space for not too 
much roono’ (uplinks squirt the broad¬ 
cast sjgnal skyward, to be picked up 
by the satellite for retranimiision back 
to Earth). 

1b get started, you have to find out who 
is already up there. Of the satellite mag¬ 
azines, theitfs Histaoi which is accurate 
if brief. Ifou could look at a copy of one 
of the three home consumer satellite 
magazines: Orbit. Satellite Disti, Satel¬ 
lite TV Week, i recommend the last 
because it is the most up-to-date and 
comprehensive. They have 450,000 sub- 
icribets, all over the w est e rn hemisphere, 
70 percent of them in rural areas (All 
of the magsuincs list the active trans¬ 
ponders. audio and videa) 


As a potential broadcaster of interna¬ 
tional satellite radio, it is csscntMl that 
you become a consumer. Receiving 
equipment (called TVRO in the trade) 
is getting cheaper and cheapei. 1 have 
recently seen complete systems for be¬ 
tween 5500 and 5^ for those who are 
willing to instaii them on their own. 
There is much fasdnating stuff going on 
up there with the birds. Watch evety- 
thing, even the awful (and sometimes 
very funny) religious ptogiamming. You 
have much to gain by learning the dilTcr- 
cnce between Cialaxy I and Cialaxy 3. 
and by going from transponder to tiam- 
pondcr, viewing the wonderful diversity 
being beamed down on us. In sound, 
you can experiment with leaving the 
standanl 6.8 mHz audio channel and 
running down to see what is going on 
around 5.4, 5.76, 5.94. 62, 6.3 mHz 
— the most popular audio frequencies. 
Listen to what those who are already 
there are doing, and why. 

By watching and itstening. you can 
locate the eleven satellites and twenty- 
nine transponders that already carry 
mdependent radio. They are the most 
obvious for renting piggyback space. Tb 
find the home office of the network, 
you can call any of the satellite maga¬ 
zines and ask them to supply you with 
their network list. The focaiion of the 
network offices, whether It’s CNN or 
C-SPAN ot A&E. is not necessarily the 
uplink location. And the uplink loca¬ 
tion is vital: if you are going to piggy¬ 
back atop a video service, you have to 
detiver your song-^k-dance to the point 
where they are transmitting to the satel¬ 
lite. If you live in Dogbonc FL, and rent 
(pace on an apimk in Porkpie, UT, you 
have to get your signal some 2,500 miles 
across country. This will probably dou¬ 
ble your monthly cost. You can't afford 
that. Find out what’s going on in your 
own city. One of the best places to stall 
is in the Yellow Pages under ”Satcllite 
Communiesuions Services — Common 
Carrier” or (confusingly, junked to¬ 
gether with your local satellite home 
dish Installation companies) ”SatelUte 
Equipment & Systems.” It just may be 
that an importanU fulltime network has 
an uplink in youi area. 

If you have found one nearby, you have 
to negotiate not only with the network, 
hut with the uphnk service; toa Uplink 
should cost about half of the piggy-bock 
space itself, but it depends on what 
agreement they have with the network. 
1 would quote some prices here, but the 
situation is so weird and fluid it has all 
the characteristics of looking for an 
apartment in BeiniL 1 have beard quotes 
os high as 545X100 a month and as low 


at 52,500 for both uplink and transpon¬ 
der space; but that was last month: god 
knows what they are doing today. 

ff you arc able to get the necessary 
agreements, you will have to set up a 
studio to handle your announcing, rec¬ 
ords, disks, and cassettes. There are 
already some fedks who are ddng satel¬ 
lite radio, although theli programming 
definitely leaves something to be desired. 
There’s American FM radio in Sait lake 
City, and K-SAT in Gilroy, California. 
Ybu might call them and ask bow much 
it costs, and where their uplinks are. 
But for god's sakes, if you are going to 
program from satellite, try to do some¬ 
thing original. We really don't need 
another ptssy rock station leaking down 
about our heads now, do we? 


Charting the Satellites /C Bam 
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OUTSIDE OF SATEl.UTES, THERE 
are still radio and televisioD fadiiiies up 
for grabs which make it possible for in¬ 
terested media freaks to get on the air. 



The most Inexpensive way to become a 
broadcaster is to put a noncommercial 
FM station on the air. This will only 
work if you are out in the boondocks 
(at least 150 miles from the nearest ma¬ 
jor dty). It might cost you 510,000 to 
begin broadcasting, but it will be less 
if you arc smart, careful, patient, wily, 
and know bow to steal FM transmitters 
under cover of darkness. Make contact 
with the National Federation of Com- 
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munity Broadcasters at 1314 14th NW, 
Washington. UC. 20)05 (2a2/797-«911). 
They will give you a step-hy-step on bow 
to apply for such a station. You will 
need an engineer, a nonprofit corpora' 
tion. a tnjumitter ske, a frequency and 
lots of time. 




Low-Power Television 



In 1980, the PCC opened the door for 
“low power" television station (LPTV) 
appUcationi. The rules permitted new 
television stations in most markets. The 
Commission was dehiged with applica¬ 
tions, and has only recently cleared away 
most of them. Periodically, they open 
doors — caltod, naturally, “windows” 
— for further applications. These are 
announced in the trade magazines like 
Broadcestlnf (which is too expensive to 
subscribe to, but which you can find at 
your local public or university Ubmry). 

Channel 2-13 (VHP) LPTV is itally 
low power (ten watts maximum, which 
might not carry more than half a mile). 
For UHF (Channels 14-69), you are 
allowed transmitter output power up to 
1,000 watts. With a clever antenna sys¬ 
tem, and multiple transmitters, you 
might be able to cover a fairly major 
servlet aiea. 

The VHF stations are cheap, but the 
UHF uansmitiers can cost at least 
V25,0(XI, and the antennas another 
StO.000. The rules on the programming 
and operation ate quite lax — the FCC 
gives you enormous latitude on what 
you can program. 

(We thought of getting an LPTV station 
on the air, running continuous slides 
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of the kid's birthday party from last 
summer, footage from NASA [all space 
shots are in the public domain], and 
bottte movies collected from all the 
neighbors. W^d play some bizarre and 
wonderful musk on the sound channel 
— gagaku from Japan, Balkan folk 
singing, songs of Henry Purcell, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson. What a way to spend 
an evening, no? Launching into space 
with the Monkey Chant, landing on the 
moon to “Soutwl The Trumpets," walk¬ 
ing the Mare Incognito with “The A- 
lo-Z Blues." Under the LPTV program¬ 
ming rules of the FCC, it’s all legal.) 

What 1 have told you about Low Power 
Iklevision is worth a mere pickle. The 
real kkker is how you can get dose to 
going on the air with little or no effort 
on your part: 

Because of the rirst appiicaiion rush, the 
FCC was forced to set up a lottery sys¬ 
tem so they could process them all. In 
the last three years, the Commission has 
made over 4,(K)0 grants of LPTV sta¬ 
tions all over the country, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rkow the Vir¬ 
gin Islands, Guam, and Micronesia. 
However, tttany of the people who got 
permits aren't building. There ate no 
more than 250 LPTV stations on (he air 
right now. 

The Cotnmission doesn't take kindly to 
grantees who hold onto the permits and 
never build. Unless they have very good 
excuses, they arc forced to surretKler 
them a year from the date of gram. This 
can be a bonanza for you. What you 
have to do is to find out what permits 
have been granted for your area, or the 
city or cities you're interested in. From 
this information, you can make contact 


with the pennit holders. If they have lost 
their permit, you can perhaps pick up 
the ttansmiiter site option, and file your 
own application, using some of the in¬ 
formation from their (successful) appli¬ 
cation. If they still have the permit, but 
ate running into difficulties building the 
station, you might be able to negotiate 
with (hem. In return for your bdping 
to gel the station on the air, you might 
be able to share the ownership. M wont, 
you can ieam a great deal by talking 
with the people involved, and reading 
erver the applications that have been fil¬ 
ed, gone into lottery, and been granted. 
Even those that have lost out will teach 
you what is available in the way of 
equipment and sites. This is basic FXX' 
form school: how to put an application 
in the hopper and (perhaps) how to win. 

(lb do all this, you need a copying ser¬ 
vice in Washington. UC. that special¬ 
izes in FCC Releases. A good one b 
Berry’s Best, 1705 DeSales Street NW, 
Washington, DC. 20036. You can hire 
them to dig up any filing at the FCC 
that you might want to see. I would ask 
for copies of the winners’ names from 
the last two yean' worth of lotteries.) 



A subtle and largely unnoticed pheno¬ 
menon over the last few yean b the 
drastic drop in the price of AM stations. 
With the onslaught of FM, Cable, and 
other electronic spaghetti, these stations 
are losing their Ibtcncrs. At the same 
time, almost every home and car has an 
AM radio — and it b our coulention 
that someone doing .some truly original 
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caQ. The advaiicage of sbocT wwe Is that 
if you are in oae part of the US., such 
as Florida, and aim your tigna] directly 
across the U.& at, say. Moose Jaw or 
Chillhvack, you will hit most of the US. 
I think there are more American short 
M«%e listeners out there than anyone 
smpects. They listen, consistently, for 
news programs from ovemcas because 
they believe them to be mote honest, ta- 
tional. and infortnatton-fllled than the 
local TV low^nidget bludgeon.and.rapc 
piddling that you and 1 have been suf> 
feting with for to long. 


.NOTES 

The key ulellUe refeceoce book is the aewnt 
editioo of HbiYc/ SaitIlUt Atmanac by Mark 
Long. It ctxitsins a list of oommuni^tions 
ssteUltcs, whh a description of which tnma- 
pooder is doina what to whom (and where!). 
It's SM.95 ($41.9$ postpaid) from MLE Inc, 
Bos 159, Winter Beach, FL 32971. 

AJihough it's somewhsi out of dais, the best 
gentiaJ inuoduction is Jeff Keating's The 
World oj Satellite Thkvitiort. It can be 
Oldertd for $10.9$ from Quancum. Box 310, 
Meodociius CA 94$4d. 

SaltllU* TV Week it avsitable from Box 306, 
Fonuna, CA 9$$40 lor $48 a year. Walsat 
Satellite Commumealion Chan ootls $24 
a year snd can be ordered fiom Bos 434, 
Plrauoion, CA 94568. 

John Schwartz — who (OBiided the only 
community telerision station in the country 
(KBDl, Denver, CO) — has orgaaized a 
group to lease trstupondcr space for fuD- 
lime alternative ndeo programming aimed at 
the entire United Sutes. Thom interested 
should conlaa him at Box 6060, Boulder, 
CO 80306 

The author can be reached at Box 3490, San 
Diegot CA 92103. 


programming on AM could auraci a 
horde of listeners. Broadcasting 
magazine regularly lists stations for sale 
If the listed prices make your eyes turn 
to pinwheds, remember (1) radio sta¬ 
tions arc like real estate — the asking 
price is not necessarily what they will 
take, and (2) there is always the famous 
E-Z Squeezy process, where you come 
up with 10 percent down and the bal¬ 
ance over the neat seven to ten years. 


New Commercial FM Stations 


HOW NICE IT WOULD BE to hear 
some ethnic musk from out there in 
hypcispaoe, Ravi Shankar floating down 
over the Galapagos, the sound of tabla 
and sitar cascading down on the backs 
of the Pacific turtles, aiul the blow- 
fish, and us — covering some 2,000,000 
sciuare miles of land and sea and air 
with music and talk that’s fresh and 
honest and distinctive for a change. ■ 


The FCC continues to announce new 
frequencies available in imaUer com¬ 
munities for commercial FM outlets. 
Tlie problem with applying for one of 
these is that everyone and their brother 
has the same idea. 1 have seen frequen¬ 
cies in Dinkwater, OH — pop. 655 — 
whh eight or ten applications filed. Ifs 
a crap shoot. If you apply, and if you 
can talk the other applicanu into drop¬ 
ping out (horse-trading is encouraged by 
the (^ommiiaioa) then you can get a free 
permit to build. However, if even one 
ocher applicanl stays in, you get to go 
through a nut-crushing comparative 
bearing which wilt itnpoveriih your wife 
and drive your children to drink. The 
best source of information on frequen¬ 
cies opening up is the FCC release ser¬ 
vice Berry's Best (see above). Ask spe- 
ciflcally to be sent releases about new 
FM frequencies opening up in your 
area. If you decide to apply, you will 
need a broadcast engineer and an at¬ 
torney. Alt licensed ones are listed 
alphabetically in Broadcasting Year¬ 
book, which should also be at your 
local library. 


Th« Radio Papars 


We see our (unction at KRA8 os one 
o( filling the gaps. ... In other 
words, we ploy the moteriol that 
would be suicide on the commercial 
stations but which is sheer delight 
for 01 . 


A collectton of reAectrve essoys token 
moitfy from his fertile yeors of stotion- 
spownfng. The Rodte Papers expresses 
Coranzo Mdom's worship of "Tha 
Great Aether God," the akhamicol, 
efisembodieef medium which holds 
him — and ut — in its thrall. By toms 
bemused, pofemicol, and absurdist, 
the essays ore at root the prayers of 
on idealist who sought not only to 
retaiutionize broadcasting but also 
to awaken o culture from its brutal¬ 
izing sleep. That he didn't completely 
succeed explains the exhaustion and 
bittersweetness of the lost few pieces; 
but by reissuing these mosings, MiJom 
seems la be proclaiming onew his 
faith in the idea thot human-centered 
electronic media is not only worth 
doing, but do-oble. 

—Phil Cotoffb 


We hove always been convinced of 
the ability of radio to creote a pic¬ 
ture for exceeding thot of television. 
In the loiter, one's vision is only 21 
inches ocross. Everything is laid out 
for the senses, and there's no chonce 
for the gome of urvreoiity to creep 
in. We like to remember that good 
radio, with a word or on effect, con 
creote a world in the imagination 
that is at once unreal ono yet in¬ 
tensely personal. 


Ceol 

miner 


The FCC will license any fool, thief, 
charlatan and/or fundamentalist min- 
isier to own and operate a short wave 
station. All one has to do Is fill out the 
appnapriate fonn — Fomt 309 — stating 
location of site, transmitter, owning en- 
tit)^ and target country — and scstd it 
off to Washington. Licensing is fairly 
easy. There arc two major problems. (I) 
The traiumitters sell for $250,000 to 
$500,000; and (2) the power bills are 
hideous (costing, cvesy year, a third 
again as much as the transmitter — 
the minimum poop required is 50,000 
watts). If you own a power company (or 
a foreign country) this might be just the 
ticket for you. Otherwise, it’s a tough 


We see radio os a moom to the old 
democratic coricept of the right to 
dissent: the right to argue, ortd 
differ, ond be heord. 

As long os this country has existed, 
this riant has been more or less ac¬ 
cepted. The only problem is the dif¬ 
ficulty of circulation of these different 
opinions. 

Th* Radio Papari 

Lorenzo Wilson MHom 

1986; 166 ppi n ■ 

$9.95 

($11.45 postpaid) from: 

Mho & Mho Worb 
P. O. Box 33135 
San Diego, CA 92103 
619/488-4991 ■|||||H 

or \A/hole Earth Access 
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ONE OF THE AVENUES "new 
music" is taking these days 
Is to circle t>ack around to 
prehistoric times, when peo¬ 
ple sang and danced as part 
ot their daily lives. "Process 
scores," usuaNy written in 
words. outNne a procedure 
that all participants agree to 
follow. There is no proscenium 
separating audience from 
performer — all are involved 
in making music 

1 have been composing and 
producing what 1 call funnel 
Hums, participatory vocal 
events taking place in 
acoustically Interesting en¬ 
vironments The public is 
invited to come together tor 
an hour or so, and essentially 
to Improvise in one major key. 
The resulting tapestry of 
sound Is very much like a 
harmonic sound bath. During 
the course of taking vocal 
students on weekend picnic/ 
songtests. we discovered 
interesting-sounding pedes¬ 
trian tunnels in the Bay Area 
Evaryorw who has driven 
through a big tunnel knows 
how Irresistable the urge to 
whoop In the tunnel is. This 


and other such spaces greatty 
ampllty or enhance sounds 
made within them. Hettce the 
concept “Tunnel Hum." 

Much ot my motivation com- 
positionally Is to provide a 
forum for large groups of peo¬ 
ple to "tune.” with each 
other and with the environ¬ 
ment. From early childhood 
onward f have been concerned 
with harmony — a term which 
has several layers of meaning. 

The statement I've been mak¬ 
ing lately Is: "When you're In 
tune, you’re In tune." 

That Is. If several hundred 
singers are literally in tune 
(say, E* major) for an hour, 
they are also "in tune" or 
"tuned In" with each other. 
Music harmony as the para¬ 
digm tor total harmony. 

When I go tunnel shopping 
and find an Interestingly 
resonant space, the next step 
Is to determine which note 
the space likes best. I per¬ 
form a simple sonic test; 

I sing short notes down a 
scale, covering an octave, 
and listen to the decay ol the 
tones in the space. There is 
always one note — some- 


the elevator belts add a unique 
counterpoint; and a drainage 
tunnel In a suburb of San 
Diego, located In a rural ca¬ 
nyon, complete with white 
rocks and a lltlfe water. 


For me, a natural extension 
ol the acoustic Hums was to 
conceive of a live radio event, 
broadcasting live singers over 
the air for radio audience 
hum-alongs." 1 was able 
to use this technique in the 
Auto Hum (1985), live at 
KPFK-FM In Los Angeles, 
broadcast on a Friday after¬ 
noon lor car commuter par- 
llcipatlon, and America Hum 
(1986), a live even! at the 
New ^hool tor Social Re¬ 
search In New Vbrk, broad¬ 
cast live all over WNYC-FM 
tor participation by radio 


more strongly than the others. 
In a casual way. I identify 
this as the resonant frequen¬ 
cy of the space, and try to 
arrange to have the Hum per¬ 
formed in that key. (When I 
produced a Hum at 90,000 
feet, In a moving airplane, I 
did check with an aerophy- 
siclst to assure mysetl that 
we would pose no safety 
hazard in that specific en¬ 
vironment.) Thus, we tune 
not only to each other, but to 
the mmediate environment In 
which we are singing 

I have chosen sites lor their 
visual impact as well as their 
sonic qualities. Some ot my 
favorites include San Fran¬ 
cisco's City HaN Rotunda, 
huge and cavernous, where 


is because tunnels, domes. limes several - which rings ■«y M«m, im. aariteiey. 
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listeners all over the New 
Vt)rK area. 

National PuoUc Radio's now- 
defunct Satelitte Program 
Fund made me aware of the 
ease with which events in 
more than one iocation can be 
mixed live via satellite tech¬ 
nology, as well as the ease 
with which programs can be 
led live to the over-400 public 
radio stations dotted across 
the U S. I recetved a grant In 


1963 to produce Tunnel Hum 
USA, which linked live singers 
In San Francisco and New 
Ybrk and fed the live mix 
to SIX participating public 
radio stations 

In both cases. San Francisco 
was the home site The stereo 
signal from each other city 
was sent up 23.0IK) miles to 
bounce off two channels of 
NPR's Westar IV, and bounced 
down to meet the San Fran¬ 


cisco signal In the satellite 
room at KQED-FM The San 
Francisco signal got to the 
satellite room via special local 
phone lines. My assistant 
was In the satellite room 
monitoring the levels of the 
various signals coming in All 
these signals were mixed 
down to a stereo mix in that 
satellite room, and Immedi¬ 
ately sent back up to two 
more channels on Westar IV, 
where it became available to 
the participating stations for 
the live teed 

It takes one-fihh ol a second 
to bounce a signal up to Westar 
IV and back down, and another 
llfth of a second to send the 
live mix back lo the partici¬ 
pating stations. One intriguing 
and. Indeeo, almost magical 
point about this delay was 
that it people in New York, tor 
example, had on their walk- 
persons, they couk) sing 
along with their voices of 
two-titths ot a second earlier 
in tact, this happy event was 


capitalized upon In order to 
keep the three groups ot sing¬ 
ers in tune with each other 

The next step lor me Is clearly 
a Global Hum, linking live 
singers in several cities world¬ 
wide and broadcasting the 
live mix to many more cities 
for a truly woildwtde partici¬ 
patory sing. I am at present 
developing the network of 
people necessary to carry this 
project out, and may in fact 
be able to produce a first- 
stage effort Involving two 
countries sometime in 1986. I 
also confess to tantasizing 
about an intergalactic Hum. 
which would obviously need a 
lot more outreach than per¬ 
haps is possible at this time 
Any Ideas, brainstorms, or 
networking possibilities 
related to the Global Hum 
would be welcome, and can 
be sent lo the author c/o im¬ 
aginary Lanoscape, KPFK- 
FM. 3729 Cahuenga Blvd. 
West, North Hollywood. 

CA 91604. ■ 


Pacifica Radio Archive 


New Dimensions Radio 


Public radio brings us programs we'd never hear on com- 
menial radio. Poetry, interrtafionol issues, voices of 
minorifies and live history confront us over the oirwoves. 

If you missed the original broadcast, Pacifica National 
Archive probably has it on cassette. The current catalog 
lists over 300 selections from their collection of over 
22,000 recordings that date bock to 1949. (A complete 
listing of material is available on mKrofkhe, as ’well.) 

So if you're curious about what Atorcel Duchamp hos to 
say about Cubism, or would like to expand your horizons 
with Dr. James S, Pickering's History of Astronomy, it's 
fhene for the hearing. —Kathleen O'NeiH 


Pacifica 

Radio Archiva Pocifka Radio Archive 

Educational Servica 
' 5316 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90019 
lid from: 213/931-1625 
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New Dimensions Rodto bounces its programs off a satellite 
to 140 stations in 30 stoles, and features excellent inter¬ 
views with everyone from Bucky FiAler and fksul Hawken 
to Wendell Berry and Ram Doss. For a counterculture 
first, they'll soon go out on shortwave to the entire danged 
hemisphere via a transmitter in Costa Rico. A postcard 
will bring you programming info as well as a catalog of 
1,000 cassettes that ore available. —Dick Fugeft 
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AFGHANISTAN: ANOTHER HOLOCAUST? 
with ROBERT CABOT AND BOB FULLER. 

TKe Atgtun-Sovtal War could bu <a]Ud Um ‘Unlilbto war,' since II 
e largaly uiwolSoad bi ew waac. Yea more Uian 5 aoiaan AMum 
aft rwugaaa and lalieiailaaoilhadaad range from 1 toZmlUfen. 
t-lselwo prindyah of dsa Mo T»mi«4»<*<«^eTaiu diplomacy cn- 
daavor, who hava rooesdy vWlad 
lha Afghan nfugte campa on lha 
Afghan—PaUaUn honiar, lupoai 
lha face aa Ihoy have o b awiud 
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The hand and eye can easily record complex JW Jffi- 
relaticHiships that no computer model exists for. 

Intuitive, casual drawings, like the earliest cave ■ 
paintings, were actuaUy drawn by the least 

understood and most sophisticated computers — mtfgycMMyDutaksskuh 
the human brain. 

wodd Ihst rslntorcss your 

A fascinating thing about the human ability 8lyd*y 1^ 

to draw accurately is the apparent lack of data SStwrtSl’srrttfrr*^ 
Input required for the syst^ to work. One just Tsrot and slIsleMng both dtd 
looks and sketches and the relationships are 
described pretty accurately on the paper. Most JStal 
people require little instruction to be able to you eonsldw iha amouni o( 

by Betty Edwards, (EWEC p.322)is the classic intuMwiy k wIB not tupriw 
manual) and even the most severely limited youth a sMohirni fooli Bksa 
individuals can draw objects and illustrate JJJh!?'* 


Tht rtiydim ol Piessso's 
•tiokt Is a pofsoaal tool lor 
localirK) spstW isMomhlpo 
by trial A sirar. Each oi us 
hia car own ttiylhniaiolia. To 
draw a Ins, Um part ol 
your atroka that ika, or buM 
ilM Him with mafiy anal 
ttrokaa laesd togsmar In a 
chain. SoUanaaarabullup 
wWitlnyairckit. Uotlpiopb 


Sketching as interpersonal communication 
allows us to tap the resources of imiversal 
understanding. Two or more people sketching 
together can become a think tank, their ideas 
and contributions producing a synergism. 
Laypeople can interact creatively with experts. 
It's a universal tool for clarifying and 
communicating ideas we already have but 
haven't expressed, ideas that are sometimes 
visionary. 

Sketching is so simple and natural that it is 


often disregarded in our over-compllcatcd 
society. It seems to have no practical value in a 
sea of words aiul numbers. But there are some 
obvious uses for sketching when describing the 
tactile and the mechanical. 

Almost anytime you are trying to 
communicate the appearance, shape, texture, 
location, proportion, process, operation, 
construction or assembly of something physical 
and you find yourself gesturing wildly or 
sculpting the obj^ out of air, you could probably 
explain it better with a crude sketch, a few 
w(^s and gestures. 

How can we best take advantage of this user 
friendly system that's portable and requires no 
power supply, cash outlay, or phone line? To 
make sketi^ing commonplace, to make visual 
and spatial illustration part of everyday 
common language; we just need to sketdi more and 
use that information by showing our sketches to 


I prompisd a Irlsnd to miks this rtateh lor m. Sandrs wsa 
dsscrfctng ■ giraffs imda ol llvs hry and I aakad lor a drawing 
tbowkig tnt laxtunel Um Ivy In rwMlonthb to tha siza ol iha 
girsils. I couldn't pkturs k In my ndnd*s ays wlthoirt that 
mlormMien aiMl llul it a M d Monnallan to axpnsa sMh vnidi. 
This inte skatch Is iMrt d s oonvstsaUon. k prands tiwmafy and 



wHoa tARTH uviEw wnma iw? 





one another. To make this happen, the sketch 
book needs to become commonplace like 
appointment books, desk calendars, and 
briefcases; and we need to understand that 
sketching is part of otir everyday language. 

The easiest way for most of us to begin 
sketching is to buy a sketch book. Go to several 
art stores so you have an idea of what's 
available and get a few books that you like the 
f^l of. I recommend getting more than one 
because you need to scatter sketch books 
throughout your life if you want to get the full 
advantages of being a free sketcher. Also it's 
good to have sketch books of varying sizes and 
paper types. You can own for instance: a small 
pad of high quality technical drawing paper for 
your wallet or pocket book, a larger pad fbr your 
desk or briefcase and at home you might enjoy a 
monster sketch pad hung on the wall. Having 
sketch books of different sizes will do more than 



Tracing pagar alloars you lo slofa, aipand and InBfwra Iha 
HonnattiMi oontafcNd In yw daloh afthoul ohin^ tiM sfcitehL 
Whan yoUVa wwtod on a akaleli uMl you can nafca R no baOar, you 
an raody lor tracing popor. 

SIda your skatohlnlo a Pacta pad «* dnar out awrytMng you 
armtloKaap and begin again. yMoanrAgtapMaonlhabMol 
Ms tndtrg and innaNr Rw ciaon dnaf q onto any paper you Rks. 
With tracing paper you can prodMO V itiMorta ol yw akatch atd 
cemporathantaldalyaldavan ar hataigiyauleaaaintoyouataaaL 
Otaignars atxl ardmatora ollan begin afcatohing at the roar of a 
tracing pad and stork to tha Irani, produeing a movia of IhougM 

fVOOML 



1 FhWiad dnaing aads bom 
iiaeing. 


just allow you to keep a book in each of your 
orgaitizadonal spaces. It will allow you to vary 
the scale of your drawings and this is an 
important technique for increasing the amount of 
Information you can capture and express. For 
some reason, sometimes, you can't draw your idea 
on a big piece of paper, but moments later you can 
draw it just the way it should look on a 
matchbook cover. 

I can give you a good example of how drastk 
the importance of scale can be. When I was 
teaching mentally handicapped children, I had 
a student who couldn't print the alphabet 
because he didn't understand that some of the 
characters were made with diagonal strokes. 
He did fine with Os, Hs and Ts but was stumped 
with Ws, Ys and Zs. This was despite years of 
training with lettering templates and one-on-one 
demonstration. The diagonal printing stroke is a 
little subtle in handwriting ^t it's not when 
you're making letters three feet high. I stood 
behind the student, both of us facing the 
blackboard and gripping a piece of chalk. We 
stood like the person in the famous Da Vinci 
sketch and drew circles and squares with our 
whole bodies. Then we drew circles and squares 
as small as possible at eye level. We divided 
the square horizontally, vertically and 
diagonally at both scales and then began writing 
the alphabet We made a letter with our bodies 
and then at the size of normal handwriting. By 
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the time we reached letter K, the student 
understood how to make the diagonal stroke and 
has had no problem since. Most normally 
functioning humans would experience the same 
profound level of improvement if they would 
experiment with sketching at different scales. 

So you really do need to surround yourself with 
several sketch books of different sizes. 

The fed of your sketch book is as important 
as the size so don’t buy a book of paper that 
doesn’t make you feel like sketching. I can’t offer 
any examples about the feel of paper and what 
feeling paper can do for you. But paper making is 
both an ancient art and a modem science 
Advertising agencies spend fortunes to learn 
about the persuasive characteristics of paper, so 
you can be certain that a sketchbook that makes small onss hara 6 pigss (12 
you feel like sketching is the one you’re most 
likely to buy. It might be the weight, the color or pUrtKt fe martio 
the size: but when you hold it in your hand and akstchn (up to I.S X11) wMi 


lor oroanizing toplesl 
Infenratlon Is ont boot. Thi 
^ilnt has s poektt sMd a niM 
tobal ao you can ramtfnbar 
utMTsh^ 


Aitlsto katp Mr draninBa 
poRfolios, MDSMlvt boon 


bi poRfolios, axpsiMlvt boon 
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pagta. Now Ibara is an 
iBaxpantlva systan ol 
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good looUnQi dunfab wd IMM 
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bacMngahaata. ThayooimlnB 
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feel that big visualizing machine revving up in 
the right side of your brain you may be holding a 
sketch book you need to own. The same advice 
holds true for all drawing tools. You might 
remember how easily a new box of crayons could 
break colorer's-block; a problem, by the way, 
that never gets the literary attention it deserves. 

While you’re at the art stores looking at 
sketching books (and pencils, pens, conte, etc.) 
you should look at the sheets of paper in those 
big thin flat drawers. This is where they keep 
the good stuff. 

You should look through all those flat 
drawers for two important reasons. The first 
reason is that you can learn more about paper by 
looking through all the paper drawers in a well 
stocked art store than you can by reading a book 
about paper. (The tactile can be more 
informational than a thousand textural 
adjectives.) Hot press, weight, tooth, rag, 
deckle, color, calendering, filler, bulk, opacity, 
hold out, etc. will make more sense to you when 
you are right there looking down at wide flat 
drawers containing thousands of dollars worth of 
human achievement and heritage in the flat 
white form of ancient art and modem science 
called paper. While you're looking at this 
living museum of world class paper from around 
the globe realize that you could make all of the 
ffoc paper you could use right at home in your 


Ths (Intoli baiowww nwd* to datonriM hew til a bmtat sbouM 
bs. The drawing mprstsnto ths thought proocM ol discovoring 
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own little kitchen. Don’t be intimidated by 
paper. 

The second reason why you should look 
through all those drawers is because someday 
you might not be able to Bnd a sketch book that 
feels right. Someday you might need a sketch 
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book to fit a certain space, but one to fit is not 
available. Or one does fH, bm Its paper doesn't 
feel right with your favorite fountain pen, so you 
never draw with either. But if you're hunlliar 
with the paper in the flat drawers you can have 
a print shop make a few books to your 
specifications. If you are the type that likes 
custom made sandals and personalized 
stationery youll love having 100 lb. litho paper 
put up to fit in your check case. Print shops can 
also cut a book dotvn to size if you like something 
but it's too big. The people at the art store can 
help you find an understanding printer. Printers 
and art store people are used to creative types 
wanting custom made books. Historically, it’s 
been one of their mainstays. They are your 
friends. You can also do a lot for yourself at 
photo copy stores; many of them have multiple 
punches, paper cutters and binding tools. If 
you're really isolated, or shy, you can make just 
about any Idnd of sketch book you want at home 
with a paper punch, razor knife and ruler. 

The important thing about choosing a sketch 
book is to remove as many physical and 
emotional road blocks to sketching as you can. 
There is no reason why you shouldn't have 
custom hardware that's compatible with the 
custom sketching and writing software in your 
head. 

Don't worry about accumulating different 
sizes of sketches in different books, they're all 
just information and their location can be 
recorded for retrieval with a card file or with a 
portable computer that fits in yoiu- waterproof 
sketch case. It is important to keep your sk^hes 
and to review them as you would written notes. ' 

It's possible that we have yet to learn all 
the uses of intuitive sketching. Many people 
claim that while doodling, a solution to another ^ 
problem will conte to them. Does the act of ^ 
drawing prompt a mental state conducive to ^ 
reasoning? Shouldn't we nurture phenomena like 
this? 

Aside from the obvious uses of sketching to 
communicate everyday ideas with more clarity, 
sketching seems to direct our thoughts toward 
ideas that we haven't expressed. Sketching 
seems to show us the building bkicks to concepts 
rtot yet formulated. 

To gain the immediate communicative value 
of sketching we need to sketch more and assert 
sketching as viable information. To discover attd 
achieve the maximum communicative value of 
Intuitive sketching, we need to tn»t our wits. ■ 
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A first-rattt mail-ord»r source for drawing and other 
fine-arts supplies. 

My favorite heavyweight paper is Arches 88, a ver¬ 
satile hondmade paper with deckle edges, k comat in 
tvro sheet sties (22" x 30" and 30" x 42") os well os 
in roils, ybu con tear it into business-cord-size pieces 
so you always have a scrap of paper to draw on. 

They oho carry solid graphite pencils and DermenI 
Graphic wooden pencils. 

The catalog is well worth the price. 
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^BSHT IT STRANGE THAT 
conscious visual communication is 
not a common language outside ad- 
vertising aosneies and art schools? 
Eyeballs, after all, are precisely 
where irtncls meet the world, West¬ 
ern chdlizatlon In the late ivwntleih 
century, by virtue o1 our elecironlc 
mass media, Is tne most visually 
saturated society In history. We are 
bombarded every second with Im¬ 
agery from billboards, magazines, 
newspapers, television sets - even 
gratllti — atl flowing through our 
nervous systems unhinoereo by 
conscious awareness, liKe so many 
neutrinos zipping silently through 
the ptanet. Despite this incessant 
storm ol visual symbols, very lew 
ol us In this hlgti-vtz culture con¬ 
sider oursetves capable ot express¬ 
ing ourselvies vlsualty. or of using 
images to communlcaie Vta go to 
professionals lor that. 

Nobody ever calls It by name, but 
we are a visually illiterate culture. 
E\«rybo<ly knows how to talk, most 
people know how to write a sen 
fence, many seem to believe they 
could write a book, but the almost 
universal prejudice is that only ar¬ 
tists and Illustrators are capable ol 
communicating visually. Ad that 
seems to be changing And those 


who latch onto the new visual com- emerged from the wrvk with inler- 
munlcatlon media early on are go- hemispheric ditferences In the brain 
Ing to be glad they did. — the "right-brain/left-brain" 

Those old prejudices have been dichotomy we've heard loo much 
jogged out ol Ihilr tracks by sever- **xhiI ■ Despite the hypo and hoopla 
at recent discoveries. Otre was the "right-bfained" this and 

discovery ot the influence o( visual ^ appear to be true that 
thinking on our reesoning proces- several dlfterenl mottos 

ses; experiments by perceptual thinking in our daily tasks, de- 
psychologists revealed that our per- pending on what task we are tack- 
ceptlons. particularly our visual Img. and which part ol the task we 
perceptions, structure the way we involved in. 
think aboui the world. And the use The dominant mooe of mougnt in 
ol visual imagery tor communiral- fl„rsociety Is "imear" thinking. In- 
Ing ibstracitons, the way artists votving words, logic, seouences 
and designers do, seems to involve and numbers, The other mode dl 
a specific mode ol thought, a cer- thought Involves Imagery, nanse- 
tain set of mental skills Recently, quennai thought, intuition. The vast 
a few SMCiaksts have dared to asg- m^rlty of the popuiatlon depends 
gesf that just about anybody can on the linear mode most of the time 
learn visual IhmkinQ skills, just as gut during those moments when we 
we learn to type or wrile a letter, thinking In pictures Instead of 
It^ all a rtratler of knowing ihe right words, tooking for subtle patterns 
exercises and hwng the right tools, rather than generating logical ar- 
Advocates ol visual thinking exer- guments, or are bemg particuiaity 
cises claim ll can improve Iho way creative or intuliive, we switch In- 
^ to the other mode Artists appear 

Rudoll Arnheim's ctasstc Vlsuto lo be able to dip Into Ihe visual 
TMnMng used examples from art mode al will, 
and psychology to demonstrate that 

we derive our ideas artd language When educators ana psychologists 

itself from our perceptual respons- began to look Into the possibility of 

es. Then new knowledge about training non-experts, tney made a 

the mind's use of visual Ihinking startling discovery that was popu¬ 

larized by Bofly Edwards In her 
books Drawing on the Right Side ol 
^ ^ 3hd Drawlig on the Ar- 

- ‘t, HttWWiln(EWECp.3Z2) noton- 

< ^ V '™’'*Tisfs learn visual Ihink- 

♦ ,w iMp"] l "0 shills, but the act ol using a 

^ ’ ' Slz PsncH or a pen to sketch, doodle. 

“ Of vIsuaHze an idea Is a tool tor 

■ switching the brain Into the "other" 

^ mode of thought—the nonlinear. 

>m3glstic, intuitive, "crealive" 
mode. It you have a problem, you 
esri use a pencil and paper to doo- 
•‘*V*?* ^ structured manner wnile 

thinking atxxit your pro- 
^ *''**^3H unlocking your other 

P* thought al the saroe time 
concentrating on your pro- 
blem, you may come up with solu- 

1 ^' nww*,^ *'”*'*° thought 

? Cb about otherwise Simply stated. 

^ i conscious doodling can pul you 

V ' in j niore ttoxibto. crealive stale 

Arnheim's book t$ chock lull ot 
X,. examples, and is 

Wi <*, ■ ponderous reading . Betty Edwards' 
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THINKING 


BY 

HOWARD 

RHEINGOLD 


books are txMh based on ewntses, 
are flOed with Quotes and examples, 
afKl am tun to read even if you don't 
totlow the exercises. My mother, a 
lifelong art teacher (now a cho- 
dren’s docent at San Francisco's 
Museum ot Modem Art: Hi Mom!) 
heartily endorses Drawtag WHb 
CMIdran; A Creilivt Teaching and 
Laamlag Method That Works lor 
Aduti, Tdo. She’s been reading It 
and playing with my three-year-old 
daughter Mamie, and they are both 
having a high old time. It Isnl one 
ot those books on how to turn your 
inlant nio a genius. Just a lot of tun 
with a system tor helping you notice 
things The before-and-afler draw¬ 
ings In black and white and color 
do a great job o1 showing the read¬ 
er exactly what the book Is talk¬ 
ing about, after as little as an hour 
of exercises taken from the book, 
children as young as tour create 
compositions ol astonishing sophrs- 
tication. 

It's happening in colleges as wen 
as nursery schools. Recently, a 
team ol designers, psyclvolog'ists, 
computer scientists, and engineers 
has been teaching a course in vi¬ 
sual thlnklrrg. "Viz-Think," as the 
Stanford course is called, has be¬ 
come Increasingly popular. Ea- 
parleneu In Visual Thtnkleg by 
Robert McKim. one ot the teachers. 
Is a book of exercises organized 
into a complete curriculum for 
learning visual thinking strategies 
and techniques. 

While visual thinking is a process 
at using Images to generate and 
communicate ideas, graphic design 
IS a discipline by which visual 
thinking techniques are appbed to 
specific communication tasks Vi¬ 
sual literacy is at the tactical level. 
Graphic design 1$ strategic. Once 
again, we've left this to the speciat- 
Ists, who have come up with all 
kinds ol handy tricks for Influenc¬ 
ing opinion and conveying Informa¬ 
tion Utfough visual imagery. Anyotw 
can use them. You don't need a 
license: all you have to do Is kouw 
about them. Gregg Berryman’s 
short introductory book, NMi in 
Orephic Dtiigi) and Viiuii Comnu- 
nlciden, shows as welt as less the 
key tricks of the trades: stuff like 
tHM and why to make thumbnail 
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sketches, the fundamentats of typo¬ 
graphy the use at marks, symbols, 
logos, and plctograms. the ele¬ 
ments at page design. The words 
descnotng these techniques are 
surrounded by illustrations that get 
the points across graphically. 

It's great to know that we can all 
learn to think visually, and this Is 
important it you want to find novel 
solutions or create something new, 
but does that mean millions ol peo¬ 
ple are going to rush out and learn 
how to think visually? In Ihe sense 
that Betty Edwards' books are sell¬ 
ing hundreds ot thousands of co¬ 
pies. there Is a growing population 
ot "visual Wetates" out there TWs 
curriculum lor learning new ways 
to think and express ourselves 
might signal an Important shitt In 
the way people wilt think about 
many things. Especially when you 
consider the enormous ampllhca- 
tion ot these effects that Is now 
possible through the creative use 
ol personal computers. 

With Ihe advent ot computers tike 
the Macintosh, where the user can 
use software tools to create and 
control Images on the screen, com¬ 
puter users can think vtsualiy with 
nnore sophistication Just as word 
processors and spreadsheets make 
It possiole lor people to write and 
analyze numerical miormation at a 


higher level because the computer 
takes careol lower-level tasks like 
movmg paragraphs and recalculat¬ 
ing aquations, computer paint pro¬ 
grams make It possible tar people 
to think and communicate more 
easily with images. The user can 
now incorporate graphs, maps, dia¬ 
grams. llow-charis. and other visual 
devices In written documents. 

The evolulion ol visual thinking 
tools continues to accelerate, with 
no end In sight With a Macintosh 
user base In Ihe mMllons. and ml- 
Hons more IBM-compatible compu¬ 
ters converting to graphics-based 
Interfaces like Windows, the per- 
sotul computer world is more and 
more becoming a world where peo¬ 
ple aren't atrald to use graphs, 
charts, and even drawings to com¬ 
municate their thoughts and feel¬ 
ings Look tor more visual expres¬ 
sion and visual thinking In docu¬ 
ments and even casual communica¬ 
tions like memos In the coming 
months and years. ■ 


Vliail TMnkMi; RuOolf Arnhenn. 1M9; 
345 pp. StZ.lS ({U 45 (xiSIpM) tram 
Unrversity ol CaillDmii Press/Oroer 
OWH.. 2120 Batktiay Way. B«ik«ley. 
CA 94720. 

Orawlag Uftth ChHdra*: Mona Brookas. 
1965. 211 pp $19.96 (Sl2 20 post- 
oaidl trom St Martin s Press, 175 511) 
Avtnua. Ntw Vork. NY 10010 



Fnm tiM nMir'i am $*m iMevkMk 
Ijll ii<4 rigM trMn in ranIM W iMl. 


NoMi M Snpiilc Otalga airi Vuuai 
CamimiilcMlon; Gragg Berryman, 1984, 
48 pp. t4.es ($6 45 poBipald) Irom 
William Kauhnann. Inc., 95 Isl Streal, 
LOS Alios. CA 94022 

Exparianeas I* Vttual TMnklag: ftobart 
H McKIm 1980. 183 pp Ca <825 
posIpaMt) Irorn WaOsmiiUi inc.. 7825 
Empire Dnve. Fkirance. Kv 4i042 
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mantnad» design. $<nc« making 
the cov*f of ieUntifie Amorkan, 
the Mandelbrot Set has acquired 
something of a zuH following, as 
p^fAe explore the minute worlds- 
within-woHds at its margin. 

The M-Set is a particularly spec¬ 
tacular example of a "frocto/" — 
that is, a hrm with edges that are 
unsmooth at any mognUkatiorr. 
(Perhaps not surprisingly, the set's 
discoverer, Benoit ManMbrot, was 
the primary developer of fractal 
geometry.} Fractals ore not just an 
eye-tickling family of irregular 
shapes,- they are a new tool for 
analyzing and modeling natural 
phenomena that have eluded de¬ 
scription in more traditional terms. 
In addition, the technique used to 
generate the M-Set, "iterative 
mapping." has applications in the 
simulation of "chaotic" processes 
that have only begun to be tapped. 

The beauty, versatility and descrip- 


FRACTALS 

&SUCH 


BY ROBERT HORVITZ 


T he AUGUST msselen- 
HHc Amerkan had a 
gorgeous, mysterious 
picture on its cover: a black disk 
rimmed with smaller disks, sur¬ 
rounded by Kirlian halos of multi¬ 
colored Home. A. K. Oewdney 
explained, in that issue's "Com¬ 
puter Recreations'' column, that 
the image represented part of the 
edge of the Mandelbrot Set, one 
of the most complex mathematical 
form* ever devised. His article woi 
illuminated with close-ups of other 
regies on the e^e of the M-Set. 

Deliriously detailed, all were gen¬ 
erated on a computer by repeating 
o simple calculation on a field of 
real and imaginary numbers. When 
this is done many times, the plane 
around the Mandelbrot Set erupts 
in convoluted symmetries and fluid- 
crystal swirls, as the algorithm 
drives points outside the set to in- 
finHy. this explosive turbulence con 
be made visible by assignir^g colors 
to the speed at which each eoor- 
omote ttees. The resulting image duction for those not mathematically 

is matfwmatKolIy rigorous yet inclined. At the same time, it's 

shametessly fuychedelic — wilder pocked with enough advanced 
but more highly ordered than any mathematics to keep a arod student 


ij * —Ji ^ k jk^ —kj ki» —ik - j 

— of Choof anfS GropAUcc 

hervdftary tfvformoHon tok«» o CPm* 
pkf«<y outonomout fthop* os fhm spiral covorbiB Hi® 
out«f silo — th» aicsrvdloB oml rfoscocvdtng spiral com* 
plo»oly covofs rfio ovtof skin wtfh o firm husii. Thof ts. 
furlhormoro, llko Hi# prapofHos of a highly ocEd craoluro. 

-^fowH* Mo/pltopsitscls 


Th» B»outy of Fractals 
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busy hr ywrs. Capping it off, 
there are thoughtful essays on the 
impact of fractals on the way we 
view nature, science and art, as 
well os a personal account of the 
discovery of the M-Set and a review 
of the evolution of fractal geometry 
by Mandelbrot himself, 

Th« Journal 

of Chaos and Graphics 

A new occasional jotirnal covering 
oil sorts of mathematically based 
visual wildness, edited by one of 
the leading researchers. Brief, in¬ 
spiring reports with barely ade¬ 
quate black-and-white graphics. 
The seed of future glory. 

Amygdala 

Newsletter hr people interested in 
the Mandelbrot Set. Short articles 
(including some "math-fi," a new 
fiction genre related to sci-fi); 
reviews of fractal-generating soft¬ 
ware and algorithmic shortcuts; 
and a running bibliography of im¬ 
portant fractal publkotions. Two 
kinds of subscriptions are offered: 
you get either 10 issues of the news- 
letter, or 25 cohr slides of the M-Set 
released over the same time period. 
Or yo<i can get both the slides and 
the newsletter. 

By the way, 'Amygdala"' is Latin 
hr "almond;" "Mandelbrot" is 
Yiddish for "almond bread;" and 
"amygdahid" is on igneous rock 


Growth Morphogonosis 

Yokhiro Kawaguchi's work makes 
use of fractals, but he's not just a 
finder of fruitful equations, he's a 
br^liant inventor of visual worlds. 
Cohrfully patterned bhmorphs, 
resembling sea creatures from 
another planet, grow, writhe, float 
and evolve in his video animations, 
while the surroundings, the ob¬ 
server's viewpoint and the light 
source all move. The dynamism of 
these hrms is partly captured in 
sequences of stills In this amply 
illustrated book, with texts in Jap¬ 
anese and English. Some of the 
chapters seem to be transcribed 
lectures by Kawaguchi; the hal- 
lucinogenk Bavor of his thinking 
is somewhat heightened by the 
diffkulty of translation. 

Other chapters are descriptions of 
method and purpose by some of 
his coHoborators, interspersed with 
short testimonials from his fans. 

The computer system (64 minis 
linked in parallel) and the pm- 
gromming concepts he uses are 
described in the appendix. This is 
some of the most exciting computer- 
graphic work I've ever seen. 
e 

The originot chorocter which is 
chspotched and harmonized — the 
ceN-iike tro'rt, which grows while sent 
out in liquid-state horn a husk dosed 
within o kernel, lelf-moteriolizss a 
definitely hereditory chorocter within 


o movement combining a semiorgonic ionized 
colbid personality with the arbitrariness of the 
living body. 

—Growth Atorphogenesis 

• 

Topologicol porodise — a resonorKe with intricocy 
and confrontation between influence and ossertion 
fuse, so that an emotionaf perspective oppeors. 
This is the emergence of a world of words polished 
through living body rhythms ond the weaving of 
brocade. This is probably reflected screen in the 
human mentol world. It forms a ceiestlol image 
surpassirrg the pain of existence bespoken by 
colors and common soyings. 

This may well be the irtosi sublime image that 
computer grophics con ochieve now. 

—Growth Aiorphogeneus 

e 

Why is geometry often deKribed os cold ond 
dry? One reason lies in its inabiity to describe the 
shope of a cloud, a mountoin, a coastline, or a 
tree. Clouds are not spheres, mountains are not 
cones, coastlines are not drcles, and bark is not 
smooth, nor does lightning travel in a straight 
Bne. .. . Nature exhibits not simply o higher de¬ 
gree but on altogether different level of complexity. 
The number of distinct scales of length of patterns 
is for oil purposes infinite. 

The existence of these potterrts challenges us to 
study those forms that Euclid leaves oiide oi being 
formless, to investigote the morphology of the 
amorphous. Mothematicions hove disdained this 
chollersgs, however, and have increasingly chosen 
to flee from nature by devising theories unrebled 
to anything we con see or feel. 

—Benoit Mandelbrot, 

The Seouty of Fractals ■ 



with rounded covrties filled with 
mineral crystals. 

Art Motrix 

The leading vendor of high-reso¬ 
lution M-Set cobr graphics — 
videos, slides, photoprints, and 
postcards. >bu gotta love a com¬ 
pany whose motto is "A Fmctal in 
Every Paw." Also produces work 
on commissbn, and develops and 
sells software. 


The Beauty of Preclalt: Heinz-Otto 
Peitgen and Peter H. Richter. 1986; 
199 pp S35 ($37.50 postpaid) from 
Springer-Verlog New York, Inc., 44 
Hertz Woy, Secoucus, NJ 07094 (or 
Whole Eorih Access). 

The ioumel of Chooi end Grephlce: 
Clifbrd A. Pickover, editor. Published 
irregubrly; subscriptbns free from 
Clifford A. Pickover, Joumol of Choos 
and Graphics, IBM Thomas J. Watson 
Research Center, Yorktown Heights. 
NJ 10598. 

Afoygdel e; Rollo Silver, editor. $18/ 
year (10 issues or 25 cobr slides); 
$M/year (both) from Amygdob, 

Box 219, Son Cristobal, NM 87564. 
Art Matrix: catalog fro# from Art 
Matrix, P. O. Box MO, Ithoco, NY 
14851. 

Growth Morphogonaelt: Yokhiro 
Kawaguchi. 1985; 212 pp $29.95 
($32.95 postpaid) fram JICC USA, 
3540 Wilshire Blvd ./Suite 406, los 
Angeles, CA 90010 (or Whole Eorih 


(lifM) ^(tel lm«g« 
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Om» an IflMfa ha* baan dfaam 
la Mattraia* H caa ha »tfat* > a<. 
H o^pa^. aa4 ahafarf la many a*har 
way*, iaaar lypa can a4*a ha moJi- 
Had wHh iraal pcacitlan. 


Meha Mudratac la** yaa iraea 
Iram a Aglllxad Imafa In ana win- 
4*w whlla waHhlnf a 'pravlaw'' 
window (hawiai haw yavr dtnarinf 
wll laak athan prfniad. 


Thraa and o haH years since its introducfion, the AUicintosh 
is still the easiest-to-use {and in some configurations, most 
powerful) personal computer around. Graphic artists are 
especially fond of the Aloe and the LaserWriter, Apple's 
high-resolution printer. Bath Adobe Illustrator and Cricket 
Draw provide the tools for producing professional graphics 
using the PostScript language that is buHt into the Laser¬ 
Writer and on increasing number of other ^inters. This 
has made them an immediate favorite of daily newspaper 
art departments and graphic design studios. 

Cricket Draw is the most immediately accessible of the 
two programs. On the surface it resembles Apple's Mck- 
Draw, but underneath, 

Cricket Draw adds a whole 
new range of powers for 
creating and manipulating 
images. Grey-scale "foun¬ 
tains" (shaded areas that 
smoothly flow from dark to 
light grey), controlled sha¬ 
dowing behind objects and 
type, and the ability to 
make loseifoni text follow 
on arc or path of your 
choosing ore just three a! 

Cricket Draw's unique 
abilities. You can also 
customize rulers, grids, 
parallel fines, starbursts, os 
well os control the phee- 
ment and duplkatien of 
objects you create, re¬ 
sulting in a highly defined 
graphics environment. 

Cricket Software, who have also produced the popular 
Cricket Graph business-charting software, have o repu¬ 
tation for producing powerful, easy-to-use software at 
reasonable prices. One caveati Cricket Draw's rather 
breezy handbook introduces the program adequately but 
not thoroughly. A series of post-release "technical notes" 
help plug some of the holes, but a program this good 
calls for better documentation. 

Adobe Illustrator comes from the some company that 
wrote the PostScript language itself. Not surprisingly, it 
gives even more access to high-resolution image 
manipuhlion. However, this access comes at a price; not 
only does Illustrator cost almost twice as much as Cricket 


Draw but it has a user interface that a twice os complex. 
With IHustrolor you usually sfort wtih o scanned poinl- 
image (such as a digitized drawing or photo from Thun- 
derscan or MaeVision) which serves os o lemplole. This is 
Ihen traced on>Kreen with Illustrator's tools, most often 
the "pen" which enablai you fo connect o series of bezier 
curves and straight lines. 
Illustrator also gives you 
extensive control over laser 
fents, including stretching, 
angling, and grey-screens. 
Some of Cricket Draw's 
snappy tricks such os foun¬ 
tains and text arcs are not 
easily duplicated in Illus¬ 
trator, although PostScript 
provides the means to 
achieve them. On the 
other hand, once you get 
the hang of its inlerfoce. 
Illustrator lets you produce 
the most nuanced art of 
any graphics program 
for the Msx. 

If you are a professiortal 
artist with a Macintosh, 
Illustrator is worth serious 
consideration. Cricket Draw 
also provides graphics power, but becouse of its ease id use 
its potential audience includes everyone with access to a Laser¬ 
Writer. —Joy Kinney 

Cricket Drawl Varsion 1.01; net copy-protacted. AAocintosh 
S12E required. LaserWriter suggest. S39S from Oicket 
Software, Inc., 3508 Market Street #206, Philodelphio, 

PA 19104; 800/345-8112 (in Californb; 800/662-2444). 
Adobe lUustraton Version 1.1; copy-protected (registered 
users get r>on-copy-protected disk). Macintosh Plus orvd 
external drive recommended. LoseWriter suggested. 
$495 from Adobe Systems, Inc., 1855 Charleston Rood/ 

P. O. Box 7900, Mountain View, CA 94039-7900; 
415/961-4400. 


ItlE rmci? STILL VIELAITS 
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Crickaf Draw 
• Adobe Illustrator 
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Boeing Graph 

Numbmrt stun; pictures 
iUuminate. If you hove 
ever tried to present nu¬ 
merical inhrmation visu¬ 
ally, you know how dUhcuk 
It can be. 

This program turns tobies 
of data into exquisite 
three-dimensionol graphs. 
Xm can choose among 32 
different types of three- 
dimensionol graphs, Vi 
types of two-dimensional 
graphs, and almost end¬ 
less points of view. Graphs 
can be rotated, moved 
vertically and horizontally, 
repainted, and labeled as 
you choose. The program 


drives plotters and wHI 
use dot-matrix and loser 
priftters. 

If you present scientific 
or financial information to 
people, this is an exmisite 
tool. It's also a lot of Km 
to ploy with. 

-Biriell Wbkh 

io«lnQ Graph; Vortion 
4.0; IBM compotibla. 512K 
required. Will run on B/W 
Of CGA moniton or with 
Hercules or EGA graphics 
odoptor. i399 from Boeing 
Computor Service, P. O. 
Box 24346/Mail Stop 7W- 
05. Seottle, WA 98124- 
0346; 600/368-4555. 


Thil sketch chowi 
the deiclerlty ol line 
In MocCetfigro^hy 
2.0. Alikoogh H ho* 
• heovy Oriental 
Wifleefi^. the ex* 
pcefshreeeu ef ttM 
Ink" works e^uoHy 
well for Wettam 
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VERBUM 

Kemember the sort of graphics you fantasized 
would be possible when mu first heard of person¬ 
al eomputersi They can finally be done. Artists 
are grabbing the cursor and spawning a distinct 
design sense, which this chssy toumol explores 
'It looks like computer art" is the first thing you 


ore cured of. 


—Kevin Kelly 

VERBUM 

Michoel Gosney, Editor 

$28/yeor 
(4 issues) from: 

Verbum Subscriptions 
P.O. Box 15439 
Son Diego, CA 92115 
619/463-9977 
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Mllontina/Rondoni Hous* 
400 Hahn Rood 
Wwtmin»»«r, MD 21157 
800/638-6460 
or Whole Eorth Accent 


The Anatomy of the Image Mops 


Sonme Gordon has investigated a single halftone photo¬ 
graph of on unknown man (found in a /unk store in Santa 
Monica), and a single book (Merriam-Webster's Third 
New htlemeflonal Dictionary of the tngUih Languoge 
Unabridged), for a decade, stretching their structures and 
contents to reveal unexpected connections between lan¬ 
guage and the human body. All the marks, lines, dots 
and words in her work are taken from the photo and the 
d'ldionory, via an elastic gelahn photoemukion. Her work 
IS summarized in this classy paperback, —Robert HorviU 

____—Th« Anatomy of 

> the Image Maps 

Bonnie Gordon 
1982; 48 pp. 

^ vs. ■: SI 2 postpaid from: 

# ^ Gordon 

, ^ 797 Potomac Avo. 

H / 8uffalo. NY 14209 
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Visual Anthropology 

Th* gr»o> l9th-ceoh/ry American photographer Matthew 
Broay kh he was morally obligoted to record hr the future 
the events, places, and people of his time. Since Brady's 
time, with the exception of the Roosevelt administration’s 
rfocumenlation of the Great Depression, the public hce 
of photography has shown more consistent attention to 
aesthetic achievement. 


Brody's plea for recording has been answered by the Col¬ 
liers, who show how. For the anthropologist, geographer, 
or sociologist, the authors present fhe photograph (film 
and video are also thoroughly discussed) as a rich source 
of both qualitative and quantitative inhrmation about 
human behavior and culture. 


As a photographer, I was struck by the methodology of 
"interviewing with photographs," in whkh photographs 
are cycled back to their subjects, who are asked to inter¬ 
pret and expand ofi what ii going on in the picture. 

Surely broadening (or the photographer os well as a 
valuable tool hr the social scientist. —Don Ryan 


Visual 

Anthropology 

(Photography at 
o Reteoreh Method) 
John Collier, Jr. 
and Malcolm Collier 
1986; 248 pp. 

$ 14.95 

($15.95 pottooid) from: 
Univertity or 
New Mexico Preti 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
505/277-4810 




A 

The research period iitduded the motor soints doy for the village during 
which a nuntbar of ceremoniol activities took ploee, including on ex¬ 
quisite deer dance. At the request of the villoge governor both the 
deer dance and some foot races, involving moinly older men down by 
the river, were photogrophed. The field teom considered themselves 
excaptionolly lucky to be invited to photograph the deer dancer often 
considered to be the central ceremonial activity of this summer fiesta. 

When Siegel carried out interviews using the photographs, to our 
amazement, only cursory comments were mode on the deer dorKe; 
"We just do thot for the Spanish people... ." But when the photo¬ 
graphs showed the crowd moving down the hill to the foot race the 
interview tone changed; "Now the solemn time begins. . . ." and in¬ 
tense commentary followed. Running wos more of a central ceremoniol 
mystique than the elaborate deer donee. This revelation suggested 
ciranges in classical beliefs regarding ceremoniolism at both Pkuris 
end its larger neighbor, Toos Pueblo. Both hod excelled, hiitorkolly, in 
tong-distonce running, but it was the drama and pageantry of the 
deer donee that hod always captivated the attention of outside ob¬ 
servers in the post. 



Instant Litter 


Instont Litter 

(Concert Posters from 
Seattle Punk Culture) 
Art Chontry 
1985; 112 pp. 

$10 

($11 postpaid) from: 

The Reol Comet Press 
3131 Western Ave. #410 
Seottk WA 98121 
206/283-7827 


The ultimate disposable art; xerox posters for garage 
bonds, stapled to telephone poles. Art Chonfry of Seattle 
was so struck by a phenomenon he calls "more a com¬ 
munity primal scream than advertising" that he began 
to collect and research the posters of the Seattle punk 
musk scene. 

The result. Instant Utter, is strange and wonderful and 
disturbing, filled with the manipulation of innocent middle- 
class imoges to disphy the frank and explosive energy of 
middle-class fugitives. Whenever possible the posters are 
deciphered by source and the history of the bond; over 


ISO reproductions. 


—Sallle Tisdale 
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ftrfannonc*. mm. ond mail crnn Ibm fgcnck 
— he tafi "poiturtan artia" — bat lautbi 
mm an at UjC. tariiatar —Jaannt Cantmtmn 


^ XEROX ART 

It't a quick way of vbual thinklns, 
and your inspiration need only last 
seconds. As a reproductive tool, 
the xerox machine is fast, cheap, 
and versatile, making freedom of 
expression possR>le instantaneous¬ 
ly. It’s creativity at the push of 
a button. 

You can make posters, books, mag¬ 
azines, postcards, to name |ust a 
few possibiilclet, and multiply your 
original designs to unlimited ^ 
quantities. I ' 


BLACK AND WHITE 

My favorite BAW copiers are the 
Kodak 9400 and 9500; they are effi¬ 
cient and give bold, clean copies. 
But sometimes I want my copies 
softer and grayish — that's when I 
seek out an old, funky Savin copier 
or one of its equivalents. These 
machines still use the original “wet” 
process to msdta copies, which 
produces the softer look. 

Many black A white copiers let you 
reduce (down Co about 40 percent 
of the original size) or enlarge (up 
to 400 percent) In one shot. 

Panels, pesters, and even billboards 
arc possible with multipfa anlarge- 
ments. Doing anlargementx can be 
expansive, chough, anywhere from 
50* to $7 par copy. Reduction costs 
about 20* per copy and regular 
copies range from 2.5 to IS* each. 
Shop around. — 


MATERIALS 

Pictures from magazines, pho¬ 
tographs, doth, feathers, paper 
scraps, found objects, your elbow; 
any material you vrant to arrange 
on the copier window. 


THE MACHINES 

Understanding how the copier 
works will help you fulfill your 
creativa act. The copy machine has 
two basic parts; the canrtera and 
the printar. 

The canrtera it basically a lens and 
a Kghc source. It takes an "elec¬ 
tronic” picture of the object being 
copied and sends that information 
to the printer. The printer uses an 
electrostaticaliy charged drum (a 
large metal cylinder) to attract the 
fine black powder of the dry toner 
which is then rolled onto paper 
and heat-fused. 

The toner Is a kind of plastic that 
works well on paper, acetate and 
transfar sheets. You can also “trans¬ 
fer” copy imagery using a solvent, 
or even some brands of nusrkars. 


REDUCTION 


’ mm ninH u 

XEROGRAPHY. WHAT ARE YOU GOOD FOR? LET ME COUNT THE WAYS 


BY GERTRUDE MYRRH REAGAN 


BLACK AND WHITE 

1. Miklig Itnarlnzd tliMnwY 
)r laedy tki quulMti nteded. 

2. Copying camnni pbom IMU 
onto strong papsr. 

3. Movtng lad wlitlng tazt wlllioat 
I eempulir (cut ind 


4. Copying my kid's besl drzering 
iMtore hi iMis It nspy. 

5. ClMiply tfliarging or raducing 
(Kodsk co(^ rpcaffliiendddl. 

6. Callng Insgss 1 nnsd ttr vt 
prajdcts wltkoit hiving to tear 
up Urgi iHibirt of bnks and 
magizlnis. 


7, Expuimwillngl Fir listiiM, 
by making acitati zvant of 
drawings aid laying Hum imr 

itthir Itw originai or laaihir 
dHigi, molrti aid iMgiilfal jus- 
tapoalllont can bi giniriltd. Or, 
cMibini stwal tizis at ttia 

sama linagi. 



































































tOMB TECHNIQUES * “' “ “* -- ‘j- - — 

After yov ■rranf t your material* ^ ^ & 

on the copier glaas, axparlmant ^ 

with different way* of reproducing V/^ ’ V n 

whet’t lying on the |l«*«. L \ \\ 

CHOICE OP COPIER - As men- ^ I M|) 

tioned above, tome copier* produce J 7 y7fl If 

criip, bold Images whta others ! Bf Uf j 

conrM out soft and grey. Knew w r fy 

your nnachlnes. 

ONB-OP-A-KIND COPIES — Un- COPY MOTION — Moving the 
predictable “actions" and events bnage on the screen while the 
may leave you with an original, the camera Is working. Older machines 
Image that only you have a copy with a slow-scanning light bar work 
of. “Mbtakes” often leed to new 

tachnkiue* and discoveries about vwawra \\t -t 

<he machine. 


particularly well, humorously alon- 
gating the inrtage. Also works with 
color machines since they use the 
same scanning light bar technology. 


COIOR 

Each of the color copiers available 
today — Xerox, Canon, Minolta, 
and Sharp — has Its own unique 
qualitlea. The Xerox It more hard- 
edged, more print-llka, whereas 
Che Canon and Minolta copiers are 
more photo-lika and softer. 

The color copier uses three color 
toners — magenta, yellow and cyan 
— to sknuiate fuH-cdor reproduc¬ 
tion. Or you can choose two colors 
to work with, or |usc one, depend¬ 
ing on what you want to do. Think 
of the posslbllltlet of overlaying 
colors or separating colors — com¬ 
pletely changing around the colors 
within one picture. 

The Inrnging gets even more Inter¬ 
esting when you find out aH the 
materials that you can copy on. 
Besides several type* of paper, you 
cen use tramperenciet and transfer 
sheets. By copying on transparen- 
da* you can maka your own slldo*. 
It's alto poislbl* to get copies on 
peper from photographic sUdos. 
Photographar* uso thb tochniquo 
to chaaply too a print of a illda 
bofora having h printod the expen¬ 
sive, traditional way. You can alto 
make T-shirts by copying onto 
transfer sheets. 

(As an axperlmental copy artist 
I find transfar procosaos tha most 
fun on color machlnoe. I uso trans- 
fors to make largar prints on nica 
rag papsr and combina this mathod 
with other traditional art madia 
llko paint, spraypeint, pencils, 
etc., wteh surprMng results.) 


DEGENERATION — Simply de¬ 
generating the sharpness of an 
Imago by nrwklng copies of the 
preceding copy, ed Infinitum. Or 
first reducing, then enlarging^ 


POCAL DISTANCE — Play with 
holding items you’re copying at 
dlfferant distaiKet from the giatt. 
The glass it the focal plana, so {toms 
flush against It are in parfect focus. 
They gat blurrior the farther away 
from the glass they are. >■ 


A Thanaafu etpisr (d atany 
scbaati) wM tptdil ooitid don 
eaa miki imal sHk toraaii ai 
thaia xoram. 

COLOR (CiasB etpisr 
racaniBMadad) 

I. Shirtnii I ilnfth «tti a 
Mood — om H K‘i i wMoredor. 

1. loitoit pkolognphy of siaall 


10. Outngosus iit) Uks calogi, 
yoi R oUows 3-0 ol>|ocn n>d 
■nnlpulitiont whlo tki oiacMiw 
dowly tcoBi iicli odor, 
n. Copying old esisr pkotoi 
bilort tkoy Mo. 





































































































XEROX ART MAGAZINES 

took K xerox art rnagazinci for art and 
detign idea* and (or a dreandike ghnpM 
into the eventa of the artin's uncotv 
Kloua, love life, or rteighborftood. Here 
it ample inspiration (or your own xerox 

I publbhini efforts — on a one-time or 
ongoing bash. These highly odectk per- 
J tonal expressions are difficuit to evaluate 
R for an audience greater than one. So 
f) when reading through the reviews in 
^ Fact Sheet Five (p. 44). Sound 
I Choke (p 111). or other magazines, 

., take note of what sounds fun and order 
^ away. Experimentation is the rule here, 
H for read^ and publishers alike. 


FaJee Positive; Editor Oonna Kossy 
uses a high-ouality copier and takes full 
advantage of it with good paper and 
superb color-xerox covers. Thh mix of 
Kossy's collages and "black humor, off¬ 
beat kfeotogies, and anomalous art" is 
actually coherent, unlike many other 
'lines that might be described the same 
way. Oh she's sarcastic. I love In. 

Fabe Podtiva: Donna Kseey, Editor. $10(4 
bauea) (ram Out-of-Control DaceKorpor- 
etion, P. O Box 432, Boston, MA •Z2M. 

PhotoStatk Magaziise; A collection 
of xerox art broadsides of every posslbk 
style with short notes about the artists. 
Vaguely related by theme. 

Hio to Statlc Megazina; Lloyd Dunn, 
editor. $4/year (4 isauos) from 310 South 
Unn Street, Iowa City, lA $2140. 

—Joanne Carstensen 


Here are thrN I Hct. 

Box of Water; Distinct, bold images, 
many of them xeroxed drawings rather 
than the ubiquitous collages, on heavy 
grey paper. Also with "textual exper- 
imcncatKins." Contact addresses for all 
contributors, 'zkie reviews, and infor¬ 
mation on current xerox art complla- 
tions and mail art catalogs More elegant 
than the usual fare. 

Box of Water; Stephen Perkins, Editor. 
$5 (2 issues) from I3S Cole Street, San 
Francisco, CA 041 IT. 


Rfc ^ 


(Top left) ‘The Message and 
Che Meseencer” by Lfl Dunn 
(PhotoStatk Magazine). 


(Loft and right) lmag« from 
Paha Positive. 


(Below) Images honn South Af¬ 
rica (availabla from Box of War). 


S)4viaPlath introduced 
H'hke rum and arser 


MINING 


WHOLE EAKTH fUVKW WiNTtJL mf 



















Work Hard 
and You Shall 
B« Rowardod 

Alan Oundei 
arxi CoH R. Pogter 
1978; 223 pp. 

$6.95 

(S8.4S postpaid) from: 
Indiana University Press 
10th and Morton Streets 
Bioomirsgton, IM 47405 
812/335-5429 
or Whole Eorth Access 


Whon You'ro 
Up To Your Asm 
In Alligators 

Alon Dundes 
and Carl R. Pagter 
1987) 272 pp. 

$9.95 

($11.95 postpaid) from: 
Wayne State 
University Press 
Detroit, Ml 48202 
313/577-4603 
or Whole Earth Access 


i- ^ s Work Hard and 
You Shall Be Rewarded 
• When You're Up To Your 
Ass In Alligators 


Every office ( hove ever beer) in has at least one corner 
plastered with cartoons, doggerel, and hik an mode 
possible by the xerox machine. Taped on walls and bulletin 
boards, circulated by friends, these half-serious postings 
ore galferies for a oationol communications channel that 
touches nearly everyone. Like oH fofidore, they ore un- 
examined messages from the culture's subconscious^ The 
material which gets passed around the most is often racist, 
pomogrophic. or anti-bureoucrotic — socially acceptable 
ways of confronting the tabooed and the feared. These 
two collections, accurately subtitled "Urban Folklore from 
the Paperwork Empire,’' relay the quiet shift from on oral 
folklore to an inked folklore, driven by the inventions of 
typewriters, copy machines, and instant printers. 

—Kevin Kelly 


laicHASP 

fttomseu 

»«si**** 


Jftiitu Httff^ri'vxrr 


P&isH CAiinOn 


Canon PC-20 Personal Copier 

I've come to beheve that a personal copier is os important 
as a personal computer (or doing research, writing, 
almost any intellectual ocfivrty. Hoving orse vastly accel¬ 
erated a book project forme — I copied notes from my 
notebooks and quotes from books and taped them onto 5 
X 8 cards, ortd those cards became the handy coin of the 
book's realm. I share information more now, because it's 
so eosy to knock out a copy for someone, and I Hie stuff 
more reliably in multiple versions. A copier is even inval¬ 
uable around the home — copy the recipe from a bulky 
cookbook, copy the portion of the map you're driving 
on today, make a copy of Auntie's postcard or Junior's 
theme for Mom. 

The great thing about the small copiers that have much of 
their high-tech in disposable cartridges is that they so 
seldom break down or even need hddling with. In over a 
year of intense use I've hod zero problems with my Canon. 
Limitation for artists and jokers: because the ploten 
moves, it's hard to make copies of your body ports. The 


machine doesn't enlarge or reduce or coHote or work at 
high speed, but who cares? I can cart it oround (with a 
litih puffing), and its feed troy eliminates hand-feeding of 
paper. Not a cheap appliance, but its value is enormous, 
way more than I expected. —Stewart Brand 

Canon PC-29: Suggested retail $1,095; octuaRy available 
for far less (Whole Earth Access sells them for $699). 
Check locol Canon dealers and discount office-supfMy 
outfits. Cartridges contoining toner in oiiorted colon, 
drum, and developer ore olMut $80. 
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Afll POIICE 


ftt ^ 6e<^' 
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DEEP DOWN. I THINK WE ALL BE- 
lleve were tlie snwtest hunks ot Hash 
to ewer wsHt the pitnet 

Admit It. Vw know the reel truth and 
want to puDbsn It. YPu are aesttnad 
to write, edit, design, draw, and car¬ 
toon your Ideas nto the psyche ot Hits 
raging nation (this nation^ raging 
psyche?). It onty you had access to 
the presses . . . 

So start your own magarine. Engage 
the best wmers and artists (you and 
your Irlands) and dainbute n to the 
most inttuential opinion leaders (you 
and your Irlands) Exercisa your right 
to rava. Attar all. mat's whal proies- 
atonal wrtlars do. They just gel paid 
tor It . YOU can do It loo 

"7inas" are wildly partisan small 
magarinas ot tha tinalic. or devoted. 
depending on your view of tha lub- 
|ed mabar They’re unebashedly non¬ 
commercial — true labors at love — 
and don1 seem to conform to any 
standard of quality eiccept their own 
‘Zlnes lava about speual interests 
hoooies Ilka play-by-mall games, sci- 
enca ticilon. "fringe" political groups, 
punk bands, comics, mail and serox 
ait, underground cassette music dis¬ 
tribution, or that most special of 
special niaresla — the writing and art 
o< one edltor/wtiter/anistrdesigmr. 

Sometimes the raving is obnoodous, 
petty, or medtocre Selt-importance 
and Incompetence can come together 
with untortunaie results in a 'zine with 
no criticism to monitor it Tha art can 
be bad. the writing worse. But at least 
It's (he raving at people who are dedi¬ 
cated to ihek concerns. It couto also 
be callad "passion.'' And sometimes 
passtoo (Pins with compeiance In an 
unusual way no mainstream publica¬ 
tion would publish. 


The thousands of (mostly xeroxed) 
'zlnes published In this country con- 
stnute a raucous wave at underground 
exploratory publishing: highly per¬ 
sonal and Idiosyncratic expressions, 
visual and/or written, dlsirtbulad lor 
tree or very cheaply to small but loyal 
groups at "subscribers." It's a world 
ot staggering dhierstty and varying 
quality. 

'Ztnes are mghly specialized, that's 
the point, their audience may be only 
25 people. So It the following reviews 
don't happen to Intorest you, don't 
give up. There are thousands ot 'zlnes 
out mere on every topic Imaginable. 
I lust happen to like the art-ortented 
'zines. they bring nonlirtear relief to 
my wwk as an editor. Subscribe to 
FACTSHEET FIVE (below) and order 
'Zines in your paaicular area ot m 
terest. Or, ol course, start your own 




^ I was immediately aorected to the 
- cover: a pen-and-ink drawmg ot a 
mbollrench ksslngasketetan It that 
“ doesn't intngue you, you rnight hate 
_ART POLICE comic books. 

I Inside are more drawings at a slighl- 
I ly depraved nature — tots ot sex arid 
I war and clashmg at humans and 

■ technology- But they're recognizable 

■ ntghlmares. kind ot post-industrial 
J Blake. 


(<yHOl£ SARTH H£V«W WMTER 1997 





pm (KH »t a concart or 9 ^ ftoP 
^svrw quasnons i»Ke \W>o to V 
haw and tike tha mo«’ ^ 
uvomabano, gunarplaver. atoi 
wnainyouriavoma^bj 

laoranl. Mar, radio sttton and rao 

store? and What W vout nama. ^ 
dress, and occutwlton? 

I hka SLAMBOOK mamiy W«^ 
never seen aiijr'hir.g l>ha d h«<g 


* m MrC #}f (SAtt turn MteA MtUmma. U8 mmLagtrn, 
% n 4fQ0l>> MnMBl«at rwfelliip trnmam ate 
feM Mart Mwalf OM ay uilaklat «« weH Mit eaaUttia. 
m U 6 U Mi 19 af Mr iftort lurtM aart ifea«feu dMt 
e(tM «i !• iflti awty urtRi « tea atviStin. Ttaat't ■ IM 


Vike Gunderloy^ allemaflva/untfar- 
grtKind rine review Is tlia bast sregto 
wirce of Zina Intormstwn wike 
somehow manages to write hundreds 
el short, heiphil, tuitny reviews each 
issue on zirres ol contoundkig vari¬ 
ety. He cals FACISHEET FIVE ■tha 
'zine oi crosscurrents and cress- 
poftnstlon. One 30-intnuta browse 
ol the anarchistic, evangeOcil. wnm- 
and mall-an, tMoreownai, libartartan. 
aitimal-rights, and music 'zme re¬ 
views (to nama only a lew kinds) 
spreads around a lot ol strange pot¬ 
ion Don't miss this 'zine ol 'zlnas. 

salaer^ NY 1214* ^- 


Jim Woooring e a surrealist artist and 
wrllar who puts out his own mafla- 
ana I kkao his drawings so much I 
asked h«n to ilhistrata an article tor 

this Issue ol WEB (see "Marties. P- 
SO) Strange tuxtaposllions o< animals 

and obiects In eerw enyitonments 
skliltully lUustralB the pcetry In Jim's 
head. My own dreams seam ooring 
In compansort 

Fantagraphlcs Books, publishers ol 
love AMO SOCKETS and many other 
quality comics, have just started 
^blBhlng JIM. I wouW MM racom- 
meno contacHng Jim dl/eetiy to we 
what back issues ol Ihe xeroxed JIM 
aiMl other bookless he has available 


JIM: by Jkn Woodnng; S2.7S each 
(poMpaid) Ifom Fantagraphlcs Books. 
Inc., 4359 Cornell Bead, Agoura. 
CA 91301 For intormatton on sell- 
pubtened JIMs. send SASE to Jim 
Vlloodrlng. P. 0 Box 10075. GWndato 


CA 91209. 
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Hy r»«w i.o«ip^y« e*tt InfortMllO^ 11996- *• i« protfucinQ * MTl** 

aboMi If** tnp^ct caa^utvr* «nd 0>* tnfor<aMillOf> ««p1fWton 
ori our •Ociwtya 

9«d Ifv^oriMtton Bami no« 1 •• • ccM^nctcr' d«t«i^*M far Appla t ca iputTdt 
Mr!* uv» a* owotalior** fraa "ciifi tftor 1 1 laraiuraa ** It. 1* OAbtit to w 

d^crttoa tK* vffocta r>t caovKilwr* an otM- •ocialya 

Bod tntoraatlan B«*o» 7 and 3 or* databaaaa of Mr-eny* oialdodinOt mm 

dte infoTflkattnn «diict> vmtv noea onlan* on Art Coo Cloctrontc 
MotMorl. fACOl' on tHo U9LL« Anycana who 109900 enio ACEM ceujd oniar 
Bod Inforaotlen tn thooa dat«ba»»«, Thoy noo cantoin ovor dOO oiocoo v 
O* yory b#d |n*oro*tion* 



tXERJCM. MORK BUILDS CHARACTER. 
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_l 

LIBYA IB A eOUTH BEA ISLAND. 




£>oxi ^n-farmac\‘ion %_ 


lidbfmetifetf as an Ailsr/ol 








Ob OENTriC CMCJNCCAlld. 


^ AroBiflont af tSC Oonotie 6nganodr 1 r> 9 « |993^|99!V. I collortoo 
in4or«atlon «liaut gon^rrtc ongtnooring rocoarrb and dovol n poont. 

I uood tKot inforoatten to %»km d carlo* o* roporta onH ^odurt* 

> doall radrnOuctdla rnohinatlon* o« oord* and toogo* «ditc*» mmrm 
l^ldtribuCod mm f^oo honcscM,itd at or’t ovont* and tAroogn tH# oaiJ 
•rt f>Otwor|i. 

*tf yOu or-a yeicng, • 3.Da Matron Mid. *th«ro la raally no nptton 
but to bo • ootocaldr bloloQlot.* (Noturo SOO«‘3a3-384, IbAtk 
Mooring o noao tog ttvot oosd **(> GCMCTIC EMGINEEA1N8 • 3.P. 
AAIXOV, PAfAIDBNT'*, | oont to o trodo otiow ohoro gonottc 
«> 9 inoorirvg ogul | iaont odo dioployod. I moo dolugod by oaloonon 
Montlng to Vnow «dkoro oy locality laoo. 

I itrovo • coopony cor« TI>o conponv cor woo O 1973 C^ryolor 
vtotion Mogon Mltn *0K SCMETIC ENBIMEEAINS « OUOLlTV CLIMTA DtNCC 
1994“ potntod on ito oido pootolo. Typical rooctaona mmrm* •Con 
tboy roily do tHot***! *WHat*o tttat otuff yon do tnat t»aotn« Mtib 
a "Oci yni« tiowo any >oB«T* 

t MTOto a tot of tottora on Oonottr Inganooring aCoticanory 
roguoottng tnfaroatlan on tbinga lato DMA SyntHootaora* Although 
tha atofetonory «««d MIQ Atl n« MAV WITH DtaO** at r.Ko bottoa. 
tboro Moro no ouottleno froo wontfor*. I get aMrct of tho 
inforoottcsn I roguostod. 

Using that Infornatlcrk o* a kind of roo aiatoriol* I put out S 
0K8C product* «nd 9 rpporto. Tho product* woro M.tV UdMian Luat 
Inducing Vlropli ^ gono IBhrtntogo Horoono Donoli ond N^D 
CNUeloar Tuol Douourlng 9»ct*rt*i. 

I pooaod out ovor 400 copiaa rrf Hmaon Lu*t Inducing Viru*. I4.1V 
Moa Moant to aatgh on^iro n norto! conc*rn» agotnot Iooo d i*t# 
poraanoi nootK. Only toe paopio didn’t open tho bov which hod 
o«r» ww'ntnga on tho sido. Ono» * rock Ouptcion didn't opon it 
for onvtra n mantal roooonc. Th* othor* a gontlooen in h|« 
otghtioo, wold K* waa old onough to tnoar •Pion Ho hod hod onough 
of a good thing. 
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• Miam Uitt Inducsiig 
Vlrui • tfrvalopU Ijr W 
O-XETIC BKIMEUINC to 
•elv* u tBpenwit *or)4 
probln • Out to 4e alton 
ho/olw Juft aontt to bo 
frielHU IIVOItTANT • OK 
(XNETIC ENCI.SIEItlNC hot 
no idco hoa thi> product 
alll tffoct iho ocoloflco] 
balanto In *tortii«m Cnit- 
/omio K NOT On.N THIS 


goV»aK; 


aAd£ 




gyfi. 




DAMtNC . 04 adETIC fMCINtSltMC 
has net rtcrived p«r«i»sid4 to 
rtldut thift orgMifp frod tilN 
«f wttd • Stanfor4 ggtmt wUBoiit 
pmyisi the Jitcrutp fac, and oe 
4e iMt hiMMf how to flip tp 
tAViropMppcat lappet StPttAohi 
Wt pr# dittrltMiliit HLIV fr*c. 
ricpid Dpke fotir <M» 4 «cI>loi\ 
ifhdtbpr or not to rgltptt itios# 
oripbisbs. 




uh oh 


• attiTT tinaii tint* ito* 




OK GENETIC ENGINEER INC 


Besican creotlno art with infornation, pop conceptual ortmt Judy 
halloy works as a professional "infoi r.at ion specialist" — or 
rasaarch librarian — at J.C. Bartelay and Mstrecon, a private 
research and devalspnent fire. Her online arlworts <Uncla Roger 
and The Bad Information Sato) can be viewed on The Uell (Uhole 
Earth 'Leclronic Lint, 415-332-B! BE ) ir. the Art Com Elactronic 
Network Conference. —Jeanne Carstansen 
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HE SCIENCE OF INFORMATION VIRUSES 


(hi' ffwttti 

Hit IVfHu'f i S4’.”i Tdl lA'rlrf 

itr rr><Tin( /kii^ mt/ drtii U' 

irs 4i 

/bsc’ 4 «ii ■ (fit fhi' S'fM.vm / 
i Q ft. it I- /<• 
k up /ill*' /Mf fiVriiiif/if fY 

|f .T fi'ti U’fYii 

riir/i' iftt'iHi’’*. 

i't fiir/iiiinii4T% iti till i.'i 

ntin t iiuut, Krith 
I’fXiri ifils il/'l* i*»<7i I’ifi **ir- 

I /urn ttuiuhf'i of(<{her Itifihlii 
Ni* i<v/^ 

•»<■// ,!• .1 ftnoi, ii^i ut ft)t 
>;’r(*irii of niiM<rr* 

roliitttrft. c/>m- 

»’/>, iivr/i/riiiy. 

l/i/t of uitktioirii 

Lu - .sltiUiM <v >r/n>Ffi*il »o 
1 Catti'i /ur 

jtrtW, i.4i f/f/r I'MXfirrHr. 

—Knttt KlUu 

Iv^mhl 1*4^7 U«ivi» rubliv’^i<'rt«i, 

1 IWpimictI hy I'^iwKAion nf fhr 
k-ji, H»!«I jippcJiTii m ItV/WYiC 
rjri/i*M, 5*1 UHi,r f 
NS* 


HY Kt mi HCXSON illnitrattm iv Jii'i WtXHlriti^ 

W r r IKIN'I HA\ I A SClKNCf 01 MKi.it pivdiction. Lnlil recenlly wc 
haven't even liaJ much in the way of theories. Our continual sur¬ 
prise at the dcvclfjpmvril ot cults, religions, wars, fads, .mil other 
social movements i* a notable exception to the steady progress 
humans have nude in building better models Of our environment, 
Our lack of good models must be considered a ma(or deficienev- 

\ successful theory for the development of social movements will h.ive to provide 
a unifv ing Iheiirv lor events that make up much ol the evening news. It will have 
to disetrver common fealutes that lie behind the diverse trends c.iusing problems 
in N’icaiagua, bouth Africa, Northern Iieland and the Middle East, it should he 
able to produce a plausible model for Ihe breakup Ol the Rajneesh cull. The Iheorv 
should be able to pn-dk 1 Ihe conditions under which Turkev will be subverted by 
a iondamcnUlist version id Islainsimilai to lb.at w hich has ledlosomuchgriet in Iran. 

tentative an.swers to these questions are beginning to emerge Ironi Ihe new- Held 
of Memetics (trom meine, which rhviiies with creaml is an outgrowth ol 

evolutionary biology- It lakes the age-old sav ing ''ideas have a life of Iheii own" 
literally, and applies models fnini hiology to the evolution, spread, and persis¬ 
tence nl ideas Imcmesl in human culture. 

One aspvtl of memetics cart be thought of as "germ theory applied to ideas " 

Social movements tan be modeled as side eltects ol intectious ideas that spread 
.tmong people in a way maihenialically identical hi Ihe way epidemic disease 
spreads. Drug fads, for example, have closely followed epidcmic-like curves. I 
don't think it can be demonstrated that civil aulhorily has any more effect on the 
course of these "epidemics” than it had iin the course ol the Black Death. At a 
deeper level, reseanh In neuroscience and artificial tnlolligence is starting to 






develop an understanding of why we arc susceptible 
to "infectious information," both the benign and 
the deadly. 

"Meme" is a word coined in purposeful analogy to 
"gene" by Richard Dawkins in his 1976 book. The 
Sdfiah Gene. To understand mernes, you must have a 
good understanding of the modem concepts of evo- 
lutiun, and this is a good source. In the last chapter 
of Dawkirw' book meiries were defined as replicating 
information patterns that use minds to get them¬ 
selves copied much as a virus uses cells to get itself 
copied. (Dawkins credits several others for develop¬ 
ing the concepts, especially the anthropologist F. T. 
Cloak.) Like genes, mcmes arc pure infonnation, 
whether the sequence Is coded in DNA, printed on 
paper, or written on magnetic tape. 

Humans are not the only creatures that pass memes 
about. Birds can learn variations of songs, lire songs 
of whales arc also replicating infonnation patterns 
that fit the model of a meme. So is the termite<atch- 
ing technique that chimps pass from generation 
to generation. 

Menre is similar to "idea,” but not all ideas arc 
memes. A passing idea which you do not communi¬ 
cate to others, or one which fails to take root in others, 
falls short of beitrg a meme. The Importarrt part of 
the "meme about irremes" is that memes ate subject 
to adaptive evolutionary forces very similar to those 
that select for genes. That is. their variation is subject 
to selection in the environrrrcnt pimnded by human 
minds, communication channels, and the vast col¬ 
lection of cooperating and competing memes that 
make up human culture. The analogy is remarkably 
close. For example, genes in cold viruses that cause 
sireezes by irritating noses spread themselves by this 
route to new hosts and bctcome marc common in the 
gene pool of a cold virus. Memes cau.se those they 
have successfully iirfected to spread the meme by 
both direct methods (proselytizing) and indirect 
methods (such as writing). Such memes become 
more common in the culture pool. 

The entire topic would be academic except that there 
are two levels of evolution (genes and memes) in¬ 
volved and the mcmetk level is only loosely coupled 
to the genetic. Memes which override genetic sur¬ 
vival, such as those which induce yourrg Lebanese 
Shiites to blow themselves "into the next world" 
from the front seat of a truck loaded with high ex¬ 
plosives, or induce untrained Iranians to volunteer 
to charge Iraqi machine guns, or the VVWIl Kamikaze 
"social movement" in Japan are all too well kiurwn. I 
have proposed the term "memeoid" for people whose 
behavior is so strongly influenced by a replicating 
information pattern (meme) that their survival be¬ 
comes inconsequential in their own minds. 


For a vivid example we can hark back a few years 
ago to Reverend Jim Jones and the People's Temple 
incident, where 912 people, including Jones, di<^ of 
complications — poison and gunshot wounds — in¬ 
duced by an information disease. The Children's 
Crusades of the middle ages were larger and more 
lethal; only two of 20,000 returned from one crusade. 
'The mass suicide in the first century by the Jews at 
Masada is a clear example of information patterns in 
people's minds having more influence over thek 
behavior than the fear of death. 

A more seductive example of a social mtrvement set 
off by a lethal meme comes from South Africa. In 
the 1850s. a meme (originally derived from a dream) 
led to a great sacrifice by the Xhosa people during 
which they killed their cattle, burned their grain, 
and refrained from planting in the belief that doing 
so would cause their ancestors to come back from 
the dead and expel the whites. At least 20XXX) and 
perhaps as many as 60;000 people starved when the 
predicted millennium of plenty failed to arrive. Known 
as the Cattle Killing, it was not a unique response 
for a primitive society being displaced by a more 
technically advanced one. 

Memes that bring about suicidal behavior are, at 
least, self-limiting. Those which induce one group 
of people to kill another are much worse, and the 
social movements they induce are often much larger. 
The scope of the social movement known as the Inqui¬ 
sition is seldom mentioned in history textbooks, but; 

"The number of victims claimed by the witch¬ 
hunts, which lasted for three hundred years. Is 
reckoned by historians to be between five and sbe 
million people; it therefore caused more deaths 
than all the wars waged over the period. . . . 

"It is only when one takes into account the 
brutal, pitiless, expression of mass mania, and 
that a btdief in the devil, his traffic with witches 
and warlocks, was constantly being fanned arvew 
by the Church .. . that it is possible to gain any 
measure of understanding 

The depredations and brutality of the Inquisition 
were typical of deadly memes stentming from reli¬ 
gions or closely related .social movements, such as 
Marxist-LeniniM communism. In the last decade, the 
people of Kampuchea were infested with an anb- 
intellectual, agrarian utopian meme clearly mutated 
(In the minds of Pol Pot and his close associates) 
from the commurust meme. 'They were Eric Hoffer's 
'True Believers" of the most extreme stripe. The 
resulting social movement was a massive self-geno¬ 
cide. Owr one-third of the population of Kampu¬ 
chea, including almost all of the city dwellers and 
the educated, died before the Vietnamese (embar¬ 
rassed by news stories of rivers clogged with bodies) 
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Considered from the viewpoint 
of memes, Hitler ions less a prime 
mover than a willing victim of this 
pnrticiihirlp nasty and penujsive 
variety of information disease. 


invaded and put a stop to the killing. Many more 
would have died had the social movement run its 
course without interfenence. Kampuchea will take 
decades to recover. 

Htetory classes have made us more aware of the 
gcnocidal depredations resulting from the "master 
race" meme that was part of the Nazi meme complex. 
Considered from the viewpoint of memes. Hitler 
was less a prime mover than a willing victim of this 
particularly nasty and pervasive variety of informa¬ 
tion disease. Had plague struck Germany in the '30s 
instead of Nazisov we would have understood it in 
terms of .susceptibility, vectors, and disease organ¬ 
isms. What did happen may soon be modeled and 
understood In terms of the social and economic dis¬ 
ruptions of the time increasing the number of people 
susceptible to fanatical beliefs, just as poor diet is 
known to ittcrease the number of those susceptible 
to tuberculosis. Communication In the form of per- 
soiral contact, the written word, radio, and amplified 
voices are substitutes for disease vectors. A pool of 
"sub-memes," many of them ancient myth, conlri- 
buted to the syncretic Nazi meme in much the same 


way mobile genes contribute to the virulerKe of the 
influetvza viruses. 

Nazism was not the only fanatica] movement growmg 
and evolving in the fertile social media of Germany 
between the wars. The Marxist-Lerdnist meme was a 
visible competitor in the early period. Even though 
most of those infected with the Nazi meme were con¬ 
quered or killed, and Nazism became a suppressed 
meme, it cannot be said to have died. As a repheating 
information pattern that has gone through s great 
deal of evolutionary honing, it still infects suscep¬ 
tible people today. 

A fascinating footnote to the horrors of the German 
experience with Nazism happened in 1%9 when 
Ron joncs, a teacher in Palo Alto, exposed a high 
school history class to an intensive, five-day exper¬ 
ience with the ideas that made up the Nazi meme. 
The experience of that week was originally published 
as "Take as Directed" in The CoEvolution Quarteriy 
(CQ W, p. 152), and a few years ago was made into a 
TV movie. The Wave. Over four days, Jones introduced 
and drilled his students in cunce^s of Strength 
Through Discipline, Community, Action, and Pride. 
(The fifth day was devoted to showing them how 
easOy they had started to slip Into the abyss.) The 
enthusiasm with which most of the class adopted 
the memes and spread them to their friends, swell¬ 
ing a 40 student class to 200 In five days, made it 
one of the most frightening events the teacher had 
ever experienced. Given the track record of the Nazi 
meme, the mini-social movement his experimem set 
off is no more surprising in retrospect than the medi¬ 
cal effects would have been if the teacher had sprayed 
smallpox virus on the class. 

An empirical charactenstk of large, long-lived reli¬ 
gious movements or related social riKivements {at 
least in the West) is a scripture or body of vvritten 
material. This may function to standardize the meme 
involved or at least slow its evolution as the number 
of people infected with it grows. From Scientology 
right back to the Hindu NMas, I can think of no 
counterexamples. Social movements irrvolving more 
than a few thousand people or lasting more than 
a few years may have been rare before writing 
came along. 

1 have noticed se%'eral features of social movements 
derived from dangerous memes. One is self-isolation 
of the infected group or at least of new recruits, from 
the rest of society. Tliis need not be an "intelligent" 
action taken by die 'leaders." There may be no more 
thought involved than the evolution of white moths 
into dark in grimy industrial England. The "fanatic 
cult” memes which incorporate isolation are the ones 
we observe; those which do not incorporate isolation 
are like light moths, gone and not oh^rvable. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the communist 
meme survives in a .society largely isolated from the 
rest of the world. In recent years the isolation may 
have resulted from reasoned considerations about 
the fragility of the communist meme in open com¬ 
petition with other memes. A more parsimonious 
view would note that without originally having a 
strong isolation component, the communist meme 
would have had no more social influerKe in the 
USSR than it has had in, say, France. 
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Isolation nvikes possible exposure to a single meme 
(or mcme set) many times a day for months or years 
without much contact with other memes. Exclusive 
exposure to one meme (also known as brainwashing) 
induces a "dependent mental state" in some people. 

ThaidcfuUy, most of us have not experienced the 
dependent mental state firsthand, but we have all 
seen such people on the news programs boarding 
buses for the front in Iran, or been harassed by them 
in airports, or had them knock on uur doors and try 
to infect us. It is clear that the people who suffer 
from extreme cases of "information disease" haw 
lost much of their ability to take care of themselves 
or their children. Truly dedicated people often fail 
to replace themselves, since too much of their life 
energies are channeled into propagating the infecting 
meme. One example comes from the laigest sub¬ 
division of Christianity, where celibacy among its 
most dedicated has long been institutionalized. The 
Rajneesh cult practiced the opposite of celibacy, but 
discouraged births to the point of sterilizing the barely 
pubescent female children of its resident members. 

Given that memes have been interfering with our 
reproduction for a long time, one must wonder why 
humans are still so .susceptible to tnformabon dis¬ 
eases. The answers to such questions are starting to 
come from research in artiticial intelligence, rveuro- 
scierKe. and archeology. It is becoming apparent 
that uur vulnerabilities are a direct mnscquence of 
the way our minds are organized, and that organ¬ 
ization is a direct consequence of our evolutionary 
history. 

Marvin Minsky (a principal founder of AI) and 
Michael Gazzaniga (one of the major workers in 
split brain research) have independently come to 
a virtually identkai model of the mind. Both view 
minds as vast collections of interacting, laqi^ely parallel 
(co<onscious) modules or "agents," or a "Society of 
Mind."> The lowest level of such a society of agents 
consists of a small number of nerve cells that inner¬ 
vate a section of muscle. A few of the higher-level 
modules have been isolated in clewr experiments by 
Cazzaniga, some of them on patients whose right 
and left hemispheres had been divided by trauma 
or surgery. 

One surprise from this work is that we seem to have 
our mental modules arranged in a way that guaran¬ 
tees we will form beliefs. VNTiat we believe in depends, 
at least in part, on what we are exposed to and the 
order in which we are exposed. Cazzaniga aigue.s 
that we slowly evolved the ability to form beliefs 
because the ability provides a major advantage in 
surviving. Being able to infet that is to form new 
beliefs, and to learn, in the sense of acquiring such 
beliefs from others, was a major advance over learn¬ 
ing by trial and error. Being able to pass the rare 
new ways our ancestors found for chipping rock or 
making {rots from person to person and generation 
to generation was vital in allowing humans to 
spread over the Eartii. 

But as this ability became the norm, communicating 
human minds formed a "primal soup" in which a 
new kind of non-bioiogical evolution, that of repli- 
catirtg information patterns or memes, could get 
started. A wide variety of competing memes has 


evols'ed in the intervening seventy thousand years or 
so. It should not be surprising that the survivors of 
this process, like astrology or religions, are so effec¬ 
tive at inducing their hosts to spread and defend 
them. It is also plausible that in the tens of millennia 
since mcmctic evolution became a major factor there 



It is clearly safer to believe 
in a ivell-agcii religion than to 
be susceptible to a potentially 
fatal cult. 
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has been biological co-evolution. The parts of our 
brains that hold our belief systems have probably 
undergone biological adaptation to be better at de¬ 
tecting dangerous memes and more skeptical about 
memes that result in death or seriously interfere 
With reproductive success. 

This type of co-evolution is known as an "arm.s race" 
to biologists. One such biological arms race has re¬ 
sulted in almost perfect egg mimicry by the cuckoo 
and in correspondingly sharp vi.sual discrimination 
in the birds it parasitizes. By analogy, while we get 
better at spotting dangerous memes, the memes may 
be evolving to be more effective at infecting us. Ad¬ 
vancing technology (which itself is an inipro\'ing 
collection of memes) changes the environmental 
conditions where memes survive or fail as well. The 
modern telephone system and the tape cassette 
player were major factors in the takeover of Iran. It 
has been argued that the rise of the Nazis depended 
strongly on radio reaching a previously unexposed 
and unsophisticated population. 

I have picked dangerous examples for vivid illustra¬ 
tions and to point out that memes have a life of their 
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Social movements involving more than a few thousand people 
or lasting more than a few years may have been rare 
before writing came along. 


own. The ones that idD their hosts make this hard to 
%nore. However, most memos, lOce most mkrworgenisms, 
ere either helpful or el least harmless. Some memes 
may even provide a certain amount of defense from 
the veiy harmful ones. It is the natural progression 
of parasites to become helpftil symbiotes, and the 
first such behavior dtat emerges in a proto-symbiote 
is for it to start protectmg its host from other para¬ 
sites. 1 have come to appreciate the common religions 
In this light. Even if they were harmful when they 
started, the ones that survive over generations evolve 
and do not cause too much damage to their hosts. 
Calvin (who had doizens of people executed over 
theological disputes) would hardly recognize Pres¬ 
byterians three hundred years later. Contrariwise, 
the ^aker meme is now confined to books, and the 
Shakers are gone. It is clearly safer to believe in a 
well-aged religion than to be susceptiUe to a po¬ 
tentially fatal cuh. 

History doesn't change, but our interpretation of 
it can. For example, the contemporary "causes" of 
historicai epidemics (such as the miasma theory) 
have been totally supplanted by germ theory expla¬ 
nations. Before germ theory came along, memes of 
causabty for epidemics were remarkably stable. The 
"explanation" for the Black Death of 1348 was still in 
use for the Philadelphia VbUow Fever epidemic of 
1796. Similarly, various "explanations" for wars have 
been with us for hundreds of years. 

Memetics provides a new way to analyze recent ivars 
and the roots of current disputes. In this view, the 
ultimate (though uiuiware) protagonists of VMsrld 
War 11 were memes such as the Nazi "master race," 
and the Maixist-Leninist meme (MLM). The current 
clash between the Soviets and the VMestem world can 
be viewed (in a grossly simplified way) as a meme 
conflict for space in minds between the religion-like, 
competition-intolennt mono-meme of conununism 
and the western tolerance meta-meme. While it is 
not a religion by any reasonable definition, the 
Marxist-Leiuiust menM is clearly in competition 
for the "belief space" in minds usually occupied by 
religious memes. It, and its more cultish offshoots, 
have the typical virtues and excesses of cult-stage 


religioua memes. In an amusing twist, the "godless" 
communist meme is the more religious in tenor of 
the two in its battle for mind space with secular 
Western cultutel 

Reviewers of an earlier draft of this article obfected 
to my description of Soviet merttes. W>rds lilw "tol¬ 
erant" and "intolerant" have acquired a great deal of 
posit!ve/negative connotation in the Western world, 
but in describing memes, I am using them in the 
same way we would say that a mold colony is In¬ 
tolerant of a bacterial invasion. With respect to the 
belief system that dominates the meme pool of the 
other superpowei; I am trying to be descriptive, 
not partisan. 

If anything, I would think that understanding the 
memetic nature of religions and related movements 
like conununism would defuse the emotional corutec- 
tlona and substitute something closer to dispassionate 
understanding of the parasitic-to-symbiotic memes 
behind such social movements. It has had that effect 
on me. Even the most gruesome features of com¬ 
munism are what they are simply because those 
features were (and are) necessary for the meme to 
exist in a world of competing memes. Isolation, for 
example, is a common feature of virtually all suc¬ 
cessful religious-type memes while they are in the 
cult stage. Anyone who has studied history knows 
that suppression of competitive memes by the power 
of the state is a common experience once a meme of 
this class has infected the leaders or they have been 
replaced by those lidiected. And if the Christian re¬ 
ligion was a mainstay of the aristocracy, serving to 
keep the peasants in place, Soviet Communism is no 
less supportive of its own hereditary elite. As a suc¬ 
cessful and persistent meme, that has appeal even to 
people who know the realities of Its practice. It 
commands a certain grudging respect. 

From a meme's viewpoint, tolerance of other memes 
is not a virtue. It is, in fact, a fatal characteristic for a 
particiilar meme, as memes inducing mtoletance to 
other memes would soon disfilace it. On the other 
hand, a meta-meme of limited toleration, or even 
cooperation among memes, is possible. The Western 
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meta-memc of tolerance seems to have emerged from 
an ecosystem of memea Itr much the same way that 
cooperative behavior has been modeled as emerging 
from an ecosystem of individuals.* In the area of 
meme tolerance the VVfestcm world may be unique. 
Wfc think of censorship as evil; where but In an ad¬ 
vanced ecosystem of memes could such a strange 
idea have emerged? 

There are historical traces for the development of the 
meta-meme of toleraiKe. This particular character 
of our ecosystem of memes has been developing at 
least since the writings of the Greeks and Romans 
were rediscovered during the Renaissance. Studying 
inactive pagan religions may have been the first step 
in developing a tolerance for a variety of religious 
memes. The fragiirentatiun of the dominant religion 
during the Reformation led to a series of largely in¬ 
decisive religious wars in most of the major countries 
of Europe. Sheer exhaustion may have been one of 
the most signifkani factors in developing a grudging 
tolerance, which in these later times has taken a pa¬ 
tina of virtue in the division of our culture known 
as "liberal." 

In this view, VSfestem culture is a vast ecosystem 
where memes of many classes engage in "fair" com¬ 
petition with each other. Attempts to subvert fair 
competition by changing laws or education (such as 
intrt^ucing "creation science'' into schools) draw 
opposition from defenders of a wide variety of memes 
which have evolved within this environment. This 
model may provide testable explanations for both 
Western cultore’s tolerance of intolerant memes (such 
as creation science and the MLM) and the hostility 
these memes evoke from various segments of the 
culture. David Brin's "Dogma of Otherness" in the 
April 1986 issue of Analog is recommended for those 
who want to consider the origins of such peculiar 
ambiguities in our culture. 

Several current social movements are obvious can¬ 
didates for examination with memetic theory. Given 
the available data, we may be able to predict the le- 
iiuining course of the "non-literate graffiti epidemic," 
which has spread in the past 15 years from New 
'ibrk City to remote comers of the country. There are 
substantial financial reasons (such as the cost of 
mark-resistant walls) to want to know if scribbler 
behavior will be a limited epidemic, or will thb 
behavior become an endetnic part of our culture? 

Drug use, dearly a replicating pattern of behavior 
passed from person to person, is another "social 
movement" where the similarity to epidemic waxing 
and waning has been widely used by reporters, and 
noted without much explanation in a number of 
learned journals. If it were formally considered as 
an epidemic with memes as the infecting agents, the 
ways by which the behavior spreads might get more 
attention. Antidrug programs might be evaluated in 
terms of how well they induce reasonable behavior. 
Some efforts in the past, especially those which 
wildly exaggerated the dangers of a drug such as 
marijuana, may have increased the behavior of taking 
other drugs. These efforts may have immunized 
those exposed against believing any official pro- 
nourKemeiUs about drugs. 

Formal consideration of drug use as an epidemic of 


meme-induced behavior might also lead to the reali¬ 
zation that the percentage of people susceptible to 
abusing most drugs is not all that large. (Cigarette 
smoking is an exception.) For example, most of the 
people 1 know who have tried cocaine don't care for 
it. Not liking the effect, they wouldn't use it if it 
were free. People who really Lke opiates orerit that 
common either. 

I F most conflict in the world is an indirect effect 
of memes, memetics holds as much potential 
for reducing human misery as the germ theory 
of disease. Just being able to model the interactions 
among the Soviets, the VMest, and the Islamic groups 
may make the world a safer place. Widespread un¬ 
derstanding of hard-to-avoid human susceptibilities 
and an ecosystem-like model of replicating informa¬ 
tion patterns that have no short-term interest in their 
host (and indeed no consciousness at all) may lead 
to the development of meme evaluating "mental 
health practices" just as knowledge of disease has 
changed our behawor in regard to drinking ditchwaler. 

If this article has succeeded in infecting you with 
the meme-about-memes, perhaps it will help you be 
more responsible about the memea you spread and 
less likely to be infected with a meme that will 
harm you or those around you. ■ _ 

1. p. 163t five Thousand liare of Mrdirine, Oitiaid \fenznner 
(bans, by Marion Koenig): lapUnger Publohing Co., 

New \brk 1%S. 

2. The Society of Mind, Marvin Minsky, 1986; Doubirday, 

New Ifork. (See also "Society of Mind," WER #51. p. 4). 

3. The EwIulioH of Cooperatum, Robert Axelrod, 1984; Basic 
Books, New Vbrk. 
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W HJfT ONL WOULD REMUr 
lik for a dnig b an oUy riiaf 
umiU imk Hmliity mincts perform 
better. Qutckr. Mm mermny-rr- 
UMe. Increised concerrtntiim. Sirtce <wr medical 
paradigm hae no mendafr (m rto funds) to heal the 
fiddling loUh brain improoemtnt chemicals 
kgomglobeintgal these days^ Hence the peeudarn/m 
of the author, who it active m the persistent sub¬ 
culture of psydiedeUcs and mind-affecting bwche- 
mittry. He edits an uiKotegoraablc publicttum call- 
fldHlgh Frontins.'Reality Hadceis (see p. 59). The 
current drug hysteria hat pushed pwmaing mscerdi 
in this field into tough, personal eoaluations hk the 
foUouang. I bet there is a reputation to be made by 
a seientist who could lift this out of the outlaw nas/m 
into controlled lab science. —Ketm Kelly 
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COGNITION ENHANCING DRUGS 


INTELUGENCE-INCREASING DRUGS MIGHT BE LA- 
belled "Cognitive Enhancers," "Memory Enhancers," or; 
in some cases, "Psychic Energizers." What many of these 
drugs and nutrients have in comrrton is that they produce 
effects similar to the effects people are seeking from pop¬ 
ular stimulants such as caffeine, amphetamines and co¬ 
caine. These popular drugs temporarily enhance cogni¬ 
tion and memory, and amp up the user's energy levels 
only to leave the user depleted. Cocaine and ampheta- 
mirres might properly be labeled as short-term intelligerKe- 
increase drugs and long-term intelligence-decrease drugs. 

However; the drugs and nutrients discussed in this review 
ate aD believed to create lor^-term improverrrents in mem¬ 
ory atrd cognition. Some of them also provide the short¬ 
term high-energy states associated with the stimulant 
drugs. Also, there is virtually rvo tendency towards the 
kirKi of weirdtress and darkness of the spirit which so often 
accompanies even the occasioiud speed or cocaine high. 
It seems that while the illicit stimulants cause short-term 
release but long-term depletion of norepinephrin, many 
of the memory-enhancing drugs and nutrients work on 
the noradrenergic nervous sy^em in a different way, ap¬ 
parently modulating nerve ceil control mechanisms so that 
the cellular response is neither too great nor too little. This 
is a gross oversimplification. More precise informatkm on 
each of these cognitive enhancers is easily available to the 
serious researcher. Accurate and concise information for 
the layperson is easily available through 
the popular written works of Durk Pear¬ 
son and Sandy Shaw who, whatever one 
might think of their bucket-of-piOs-a-day 
personal regimen, do carefully morutor 
all of the research in this field. 


This survey deals primarily with the short-term experi¬ 
ential effects of these compounds, siiKe I only hove the 
experience of a relative and imprecise ongoing use of one 
drug. Pemoline, and no scientific piroof of any inteiligerKe 
increase on my part. Besides, a three-hour play can be 
realistically reviewed. Reviewing a life is a somewhat more 
dubious prospect. 

In consideTation of all this, 1 hereby present a review of 
mtelUgence-incieasing drugs. May you never sleep. 

Viisopnessm — Definitely the most euphoric of the iitemory- 
enhancing inteUigence-iixrease drugs outside of the one 
being called "Euphoria" (more on Euphoria later), 
Vksopressin is marketed as Diapid, a prescription drug 
mode by our old friends at Sandoz. It can also be ordered 
as Vksopressin through chemical supply houses by those 
who kniow the ropes. 1 had five squirts of Vksopiessin out 
of a nasal Inhaler. 1 was surprised by how strong the ef¬ 
fects were. 1 had that chaiged-up hyperconfident rush that 
oite experierkces with cocaine, but combined with much 
clearer ideation and without the numbing and discom¬ 
fort or the strange and disquieting hard edges which often 
accompany even the nu>re euphoric coke highs. It didn’t 
last very long, about two hours, most of which were un¬ 
fortunately spent riding the BART and walking. By the 
time I gut home, the experience had pretty well dissipated. 
I did not have an opportunity to experience Vksopressin 
as a work/writing drug. It was cleat; 
however, simply from reading (I was le- 
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reading Gravity's Rainbow at the time and 
I consider that a feirly challenging test 
of comprehension) on the BART ride 
home, that \%sopressin is an excellent 
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tool for rapid learning and comprehension of complex 
systems of thought. 

The only other time I had Vasopressin, it was in the form 
of Diapid. 1 had only two squirts at a party late at night 
on top of fairly substantial amounts of marijuana and 
alcohol. It didn't noticeably rut through the depressant 
effects of those drugs. However; I did experience an in¬ 
tensified and prolonged orgasm! 


to technophOlc reality hackers, most of these easily avail¬ 
able cognitive enhancers have a substantially pisceptible 
effect. Lecithin seems to be the exception. Even at "Durk 
and Sandy" dosage levels there was no noticeable en¬ 
hancement of focus, recall, etc. Choline and Inositol, at 
about three grams each, produce mild but definite results 
with no discomfort and can be used daily. 1 did this once 
for about a month and found myself losing my tense of 
humor. However, if you're already humorless you might 
just as well give this a go. Phenylalanine is quite spreedy. 
While it can be used for creativity and focus it tends to 
tnake one irritable. For emergency use orrly. 

Deaner — This is getting really popular with the "health 
food set." Experientially, the effect is very subtle but 
noticeable. I've tried this a few times and what I've found 
is that If I already have a task to do. I will do it and, In 



retrospect, 1 will realize that I sus¬ 
tained my attention for an unusual¬ 
ly long time without flagging or 
needing a break. However, if I use 
this (as I often do with other 
cognitive enhancers) without a 
precise sense of what the task at 
hand is, it doesn't clarify and help 
to motivate activity. This Is an im¬ 
portant point. Drugs such as Vhso- 
pressin, Pemoline, Euphoria and 
THA can actually cut through con¬ 
fusion and ennui and help invoke will. My guess is that 
most of these substatKes also work, to varying degrees, 
on the pleasure centers of the brain, provoking one's na¬ 
tural joie de vivn and thereby provoking enthusiasm for 
creative and organizational activities. 

Pmotine (usually combired 
with Magnesium) — The 
information most fre¬ 
quently passed around in 
reference to Magnesium 
Pemoline was published 
by the Church of the Tree 
of life some years ago in 
their pubMcatkm Bari Leaf. 

It recommends taking 
"Mag-ftm" at 50-100 mgs. 
every day for two months 
in order to substantially 
itKiease your I.Q. OUCH! 

This program is a sure 
ticket to severe headadies 
and extreme nervousness. 

However; in the 20-30 milligram range. I've found that this 
can be used twice weekly with excellent results. The lift 
is very substantial and noticeable. I, and several of my 
friends, find it particularly good for writing, botii creative 
and hmctionBl. Px rapid-fire associations and grand syn¬ 
thesis just combine it with moderate amounts of cannabis 
(Sativa if possible). It lasts about twelve hours, coming on 
slowly and having its greatest effect at around the fifth 
through the tenth hours. Clarity and verbal acuity ate the 
strong points here. At times, the sheer mass of informa¬ 
tion, new thoughts and connections can overwhelm and 
put one into a rather confused state, particularly if one 
is not applying oneself to something. When this occurs. 


Hydergine — The invention of 
one Dr. Albert Hofmatm of San- 
doz laboratories. 1 know of many 
people who got their hands on 
buckets of this stuff and I know 
of nobody who continues to take 
it. The effects ate said to be 
cumulative rather than immedi¬ 
ate and everybody seems to lose 
interest. 1 forgot to take my Hy- 
deigine" is a term which one 
often hears from chagrined "in¬ 
telligence agents," fully cognizant (even without Hyder¬ 
gine) of the ironies in\'olved. This probably says more 
about the people that 1 hang out with than about Hyder¬ 
gine as an intelligence increase agent. 

Iiwidentally, Dr. Hofmann told a friend of mine that one 
can get exactly the same effects one gets from daily mega¬ 
doses of Hydergine by using 25 micrograms of LSD dafly. 
I have not experimented with subthreshold add a.s an IQ 
substance so I cannot comment. 

Lecithin, Choline with InosUd, Phenyaianine (with vitamin C 
and B6) — While (lerhaps less intriguing and glamorous 


hydergine 

•i—!l Other names: Ergoloid Mesylates; 
Dihydroergocristine; Dihydioeigotoxine 
Mesylate; Dihydroetgotoxine Methanesul- 
fonate; Ciicanol; Deaprit-ST; Niloric; 
Trigot. A cognition adjuvant. 


COOH 


HOCH,CM-N(CM,) 


NHCOCH 3 

DEANER 

Other names: Dcanol 
Acetamidobenzoate; 4-<Ace- 
ty)amino)benzoic add with 
2-(dimethylamino)ethanol, 
Diforene. An antide¬ 
pressant. 


LECITHIN 

Other names: Phosphatidylcho¬ 
line; Lecithol; Vlteliin; Kelecin; 
Cranulestin. Often used as an 
emulsifying agent 


CHOLINE WITH 
INOSITOL 
Other names 
(Chedine); Bili- 
neurine. A consti¬ 
tuent of ledthin. 
(Inositol): Hexahy- 
droxycyclohexane; 
cydohexanehexol; 
cyclohexitd; 
phaseomannite; 
dambuse; meso- 
inosite. A vitamin. 


COOH 


PHENYLALANINE 
Other names: alpha- 
antnohydrodnnamic add. 
An essential amino add 
for humans. 
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1 find thdl I can slow down my thoughts to a point where 
there is coherence simply by verbalizing them or writing 
them down. Unlike its close cousin "Euphoria," Pemoline 
is emotionally bland. It is not a pleasure drug. WARN¬ 
ING: From my observations, approximately one in every 
ten people get nothin' but headaches from even small 
doses of Pemoline. 


Euphoria — Well, someone took Pemoline, twisted it 
around a little bit and put a whole lot of pleasure info the 



PEMOLINE 
Other names: 2-Amino- 
5-phcnyl-l(SH)-ci*azolone; 
phenoxarole; phenyliso- 
hydanotn; 2 izuxodonc; 
Azoksodon; Cylert; Dan- 
tromin; DellamLne; Endolin, 
Hyton; Kethamvd; Nitan; 
Notair; Piuxul; Pindex; 
Ronyl; Sigmadyn; Sisral; 
Sofio; Tradon; Uitital. 

A stimulant. 


equation This might be a 
dangerous drug! There are a 
lot of different things diat 
seem to happen wtth Eu¬ 
phoria. The first time I took 
it (40 milligrams — I've learn¬ 
ed since that 25 mg. is con¬ 
sidered your basic dose) I got 
really charged up. This is de¬ 
finitely a high and it comes 
on suddenly (about 45 min¬ 
utes after ingestion). My first 
response upon coining on to 
it was an experience of an in¬ 
tense rush of perceived per¬ 
sonal power. I found myself 
goosestepping down the bu¬ 
sy Berkeley streets thinking 


about how good I felt, how successful I was destined to 


be, and knowing that the world was my oyster. After about 
15 minutes of this as I found myself leaping down the 
BART escalator, 1 had to teQ myself to slow down for fear 
that I would be completely drained later on. Although 1 


didn't really slow down at ail during this experience, 1 did 


bring myself into a somewhat more humane mindset and 


I spent the subway ride having almost methoxilated am¬ 
phetamine (MDMA, MDA etc.)-type ideations. In other 
words. I wasn't just ieeling good about myself, I was feel¬ 
ing good about most everybody else. The world was 
everybody's oyster. 


of effects at about 
orve-third the inten¬ 
sity. There was no 
burnout at all in 
aftermath. 

Subsequent exper¬ 
iments have shown 
Euphoria to be pre- 
dkiable as an effec¬ 
tive tool for organ¬ 
izing binges, brain¬ 
storming sessions 
and radio talk-show appearances. It also seems to induce 
ongoing personal growth in terms of clarity of personal 
win. (I've received three other testimonies in this same 
direction.) As a writing tool. I've found Euphoria to be 
variable. It seems that verbal acuity comes on strong but 
the verbal circuits bum out quickly from intensity of use 
and one has to move on to less verbally oriented tasks. 
In other words, this is generally good for creative flashes 
and outlining grand syntheses but not too good for ac¬ 
tual comfrietion of written work. It gives one an impiatieiKe 
for minutiae and the kind of careful faceting that it takes 
to bring a work to completion. In terms of appreciation 
and comprehension of aesthetics and information, this 
seems the opposite of its close cousin Bemoline. The ac¬ 
cessing mode favored is visual. One wants to explore a 
painting or photograph or watch a movie rather than read 
a book. 

My only complaint about Euphoria is that it lasts 16 hours, 
which feels about four hours too long. In two of my five 
experiences, the last four hours were spent feeling slight¬ 
ly 'Tieadachy" and weary, although there was still no 
burnout following sleep. I would say, at this pcmit, that 
Euphoria should not be used more often than once a week 
since it is so powerful and so miKh energy is e,\pended 
in the experience. This is easily the most fun of the intel- 
ligefKe increases and, as such, is probably most likely 
to be abused. 



Arriving at my office, I immediately found myself doing 
organizational work at about three times the normal rate 
with for more self-assurance and fewer mistakes than 
usual Simultaneously, I was entertaining perspectives on 
the nature of my true will and making important phone 
calls which I had put off for some time. I did about dtirty 
hours' worth of work in about ten hours. 1 literally could 
not stop. 1 tried to make myself take a break for about ten 
minutes. Within a minute, I found my hand going into 
a drawer to pull out another file which needed teoigan- 
izing. Believe me, this is very unusual behavior, I hate 
organizational work. 


PRL-8-53 — Untried b>’ your reviewer at this lime. 
However, Durk Ptarson is quoted in High Frontiers as say¬ 
ing that “PRL-8-53 is a terrific memory enhancer. Nor¬ 
mally you can memorize about seven or eight digits just 
by looking at them for a second. PRL-8-53 gives the aver¬ 
age person a memory span of about 21 to 22 digits." He 
also reported lh.it one amnesia victim was cured with one 
dose. 

THA — Untried by your reviewer at this time. Again, Durk 
Pearson, this time in High Fronltets Reality Hadxrs Ncoislri- 
ter: 'In combination with arecoline, THA has been found 


This ail might sound like the first blushes 
of an amphetamine high, but the emo¬ 
tional overtones and the mentation under 
this substance is of a softer and more in¬ 
wardly whole (less alienated) quality. As 
I've already indicated, the Euphoria high 
seems to has'e a slight methoxilated am¬ 
phetamine quality to it. All in all. this was 
a very powerful experiencing of clarity, 
self-assurance and cognitive ability. The 
following day, 1 experienced the same sort 



THA 

Other names: 
L2,3,4-Tetrahydro-9-acridin- 
amine; Romotal, 'DKrine. A 
respiratory stimulant. 


to be remarkably effective as a me¬ 
mory improver , . . it's important 
that the dosage be individualized 
. . . too much will actually impair 
memory and produce sweating, ex¬ 
cessive muscle tone and muuth- 
walcring." The standard dosage is 
■'1 to 2 mg." Hovrevec Durk recom¬ 
mends that you start with a quarter 
of that every two to four hours and 
work up — if you get those side ef¬ 
fects, b^k off ■ 
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High Prentl«rs/R«ality Hacksrs 

Fnuttian at in.- Mi txfantion, ciyogenici, haihieinoganks, 
bioftadbodi, new age coniciovfness, arUtkiol mraOiganc* 
and orryHiing ehe on the brink of understanding. This 
is the most electrifying pnnodica/ 1 read. Funky, home¬ 
brewed, lefreshin^y unpredictable in content and format, 
they'll try out onything. ¥fhele t mrifi Mnftw « often stuffy 
by comparison. —Kevin Kelly 


High frontlmrei 
Itoallty Hock*rs 

R. U. Strius, EdHor 

$30/y«ar (4 newilelten, 
2 mogazinai) from; 

Haile Unlikely 
Communications 
P. O. Box 40271 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
415/861-5825 


I know that mony people who have shored the chemicol 
mind experiences of the post moy be surprised or even 
shocked when I suoflett iftot electrons ore the next evo¬ 
lutionary step in turning younelf on, booting up your 
mind, activating new circuits in your mind. I don’t see 
how you con use psychedelic drugs and not wont to talk 
in electrons. Anyone who's hod profound LSD expenertces 
knows that the brain operotes in clusters of flosh on/offs, 
the so-called vapor trails. The clority of atomic vision 
you get when you're very high on LSD or peyote or psilo¬ 
cybin it o sheer lunirsg in to the way the brain octuotty 
operotes.... —Timothy Leary, 

High Frontiers 


I'm very nervous right 
now because I hove no 
backups of myself. I bock 
up my disks quite often 
but I've never once hod 
a backup of myself. So 
I'm very interested in any 
technologies that might 
emerM in the future that 
wiH ollow bocking up the essence of o human. Therefore, 
I'm interested in life extension and computer-human 
Interface. —KeaUfy Hoclrers Newsletter 
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sirius' soapbox 


lA^etoooM to ItaxUty Nadonv, the newikncr (or iboM cee- 
cemed wllli Acccse. Ttw reeliiy hedcw hells the Indtvidue}- 
rfghl4o.1cnsw ethic and endorses the notion that Inhinnalion 
should ha shared. She uses whatever toob are aveOabie to cir¬ 
cumvent hteak through or Innsfonn those programming 
glhehas, hureeueratte ohatnetiotu and propriety voodoo that 
Hmlt the individual in her quest. The quest can be anything at 
all which tha situtlion of bring an embodied human bring 
might have to offer. Embodiat^ cannotoa the reversal of en¬ 
tropy JU such, the raaiily haefcar is In the ftoM lines In tha 
baula against entropy. But don't let k stop thctel Lagendaiy 
Bcrketey-biesed reality hacker Severe Tim Damega la believed 
to have colaad tha popular and Inrinictlve slogan: Havcraing 
cfUropy la everybody's biainase.’ Here are the systenu we will 
beacocsilng 

Hacking the Hesaan BisCatapnier 
Raaiily hackers are out to acceaa. optlmtie and maximize the 
intril lg e ace , energy, pleeaure statest heahh and healing poari- 
Mllllsa, vtaiona, play and creativity, longevtty, wisdom and hu¬ 
mor redding In tha bralit the mliri, the nervous system, the 
seitaas and any other mote subtle dimanaiont of the human 
bioeomputer. 

Hacking the Inf oi i ne tlee Crld 
This concept actually requlras a muldlsval approach. Theta 
ire thoee who ate haddng the litformaUon of ualvaras nelng 
the extenelons of human knowledge we call technIqiM and 
technology • our frontier scientist malhenuticlana and pM- 
loaopbers. We beUevs that the aum total of all of the bks of Its- 
formation currencly being recrived and pracetsed by highly ad¬ 


vanced human operating fytwma equals a total tvanamutation 
of the human oandkion Into a higher level of eeatalle func- 
donlng And we went asoaaa. NOWI 

WMIs the ftontier sdantlat hacks into the information of 
uaiveraa, tha avotulianary madia artlat hacks tha Informatian 
transfer tochaoiogy and traimlia the informtUon bring rw 
deved by the ffontiar acisntiat. Tha uiiimpedad sharing of ta- 
formation aooaleratot lha teta of human avolulton by Inaeaa- 
lag paoplaa' InicUigaBca and personal power aOowl^ ua to 
build upon and aynetglxa one othar'a afferla and saving os 
bom inch having to personally rrinvmil the whieL Convera- 
fy, aecrecy k n ap i peo^ In the dark*, dlsampowe/s them, and 
createa Information rillat. 

At toa p reien t time aacrecy, patinoii and proprielary alti- 
ludea are pandemic from Wnhlngtan D.C. to ^oon Valley, 
la ika pok-Reagan an, wt win see e very rapid and suddan ra- 
venal of Ihia trand. Diiinfotmatlon and information hoarding 
win bi considarad todopalhic bthavlor. Seen from an evolu- 
llcuiiTy parspac li ve, dfatoformalion and Information hoarding 
are lha makir crlmaa igainal lha apadas. In this ooMaxt, the re¬ 
ality hackv b an Infarmadon Age Robie Hood vdwic pleea- 
uie end duty it it to make certala that the lataal breakthroughs 
and the hollatl new Information net be the exchiaive pro pa ty 
of Bulhorilirian ilructuret end Information dkea. Realliy 
hadcHS protnoie adf-govameMnl and lelf-daiormlnallon by 
hacking the information grid and sharing that information 
with everybody. 

Hacking Betlrr Tools To Hack With 

Hardware; Brain lachnotoglaa, vitamlni, nutrients and 
chemkalx computers and other hi^ technologies. 

SoAwire: Methods for thinking aeaiively and with clarity, 
mathods at ovetooming dmtruetive psychological program¬ 
ming, bqq^ fthrak vidaoa, natworkik workshops, THE HIGH 
FRONTIERS MONTHLY FORUM, friendly. loving and com- 
patsfonate interaction. 

We wiM to hier from you! Add your IniiUigince to tha 
tmna mla a l oti. Col ia on the BIG HACK. Tha human qpadat la 
about ta gal a major upgrade. Don't gal loA bohindl Q 


—Jriakt r Moshers M sws l aMsr 
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Tlw o f fv 9099 k»* 9i iH* Trvn^vltlt* ftvt Hm v»«f • ftyRili *yHiin9ii 
fly” kMk afipropriot* for all occi^ont. Indirocify Iff frotii wHfcin. iKo 
fOfolM proMffit o f««Kir#Wt« vttoat fl^ld <en«d • gomihld. #!• 

coiopact pink nolio fan^rotor provido* o Maody oodllocy ftlnMilwi 
fhet dcQWfis oat aatomol •avndt. Tha dovko Hivs >arvot a« o tort of 
portaMa taoaary Itotatioii chomkar. 

(Ralaw) Jeaaph Light** tlmpfta TINS (Trantcwtano o at KWctrical Narva 
Sltmwlator) davka U inoda from ‘^obovt ninataan dollari' worfb of 
port* from lodio Shock,” Many uiars raport Ihot of cartoki froiyoaiicy 
taftfngt. tka Intfrumant can Incraoaa alartnaft artd concantrotlan. 
and produca mfU aapharia. 


Megabrain 


A g««~whiz reporter hr Omni mogazin* Irovnk around 
fhe counfry frying oiif vorious gizmos dolmod fo eirc/f 
altered states of awareness, hoking hr action beyond 
tuofeedbaek. Most of fhe invenfi'oni he enomines appiy 
weak electrical corrents to the skull. One nrachine is 
reputed to emit "hire waves" — frequenciM that would 
chum up cheery hormones in the user's cortex. Do they 
work? ]^ll, they do induce changes in the brain's activity, 
and the literature he digs up on each device indicates 
they produce some kind of mind molecules (the appro¬ 
priate ones?). His own direct experiences suggest that the 
contraptions, in general, fend toward instilling "alert 
relaxation." Some would call that pmply daydreaming 
or meditation. 

Too bad his reporting is so uncritical. On the other hand, 
he deserves oftenfion hr his heads-on experimentation. 

He also supplies manuheturers' references hr second 
opinions. It's the only comprehensive hray into the flaky 
world of do-your-own brain tuning, and so may be worth 
0 look. —Kevin Kelly 

, sond: the electrical circuit wos coinpleted, the patient 

The orveient Egyption, apperenriy used noturol electrical 8°’ ol'^vioted. 

stimulation quite frequently, zmging themselves with the • 

Nile electric catfish, which can be seen on Eg^iion tomb Monroe found that bv dropping the body into o state of 
reliefs. Some two thousond years ogo o Greek physician, profound sleep and then triggering a wakeful aworeness 
Scribonius Lorgus, was known for his "seoshoie treat- with a combinalion of extrensely rapid beta signals, he 
meni," which he prescribed for sufferers of pain (par- was able to induce the body vibrolions and olner sensa- 

ticuloHy gout]. The polient was advised to put orte foot tions that led, for mony of his subjects, to those mysterious 

on an electricol torpedo roy and the other foot on wet mental events known os out-of-body experiences. 


Magabroln 

Michael Hutchison 
198b; 347 pp. 


($5.95 postpaid) from: 
Bollantine/Random House 
400 Hahn Rood 
Westminster, MO 21157 
800/638-6460 
or Whole Earth Access 


The Three-Pound Universe 

Man, with arm around graduating son-in-law, pointing to 
the future. "I have one word hr you, son: Brain Juices ." 

This lucid book constitutes the necessary onentotion to the 
flow of neuro-tronsmitters from the mind to the soul. 

—Kevin Kelly 

The Three-Pound 
Universe 

Judith Hooper 
and Dick Teresi 
1986; 410 p(x 

$12.95 

($13.70 postpaid) from: 
bell Publishing Cob 
6 Regent Street 
Lvingston, NJ 07039 
800/626-3355 
or Whole Eorth Access 
• 

Bock in the mid-19S0s Robert Heath, chairman of the 
psychiatry department at lulane Medkol Center in New 
Orleans, found o mysterious protein in the blood serum 
of schizophrenics, which he baptized toroxein (from the 
Greek for “modness"). After experimenting with monkeys 



to moke sure the procedure wos sofe. Heath injected the 
toroxein froction into nonpsychotic prisorser-volunteers 
(using a comporoble serum fraction from normal people 
for controls). Like characters In a mod-scientist horror 
movie — Olid, os a matter of foct, these experiments 
were filmed, like a kind of rsevropsychiotric film noir — 
the men who received the toroxein injections were plunged 
into instant psychosis. "Some hallucinated and had de¬ 
lusions and thought disorders," Heath recoils. "Sonse 
became severely aruious artd poronoid. Some were with¬ 
drawn arxl catatonic. An hour or so later, they went 
back to being entirely normal." 

• 

In the 1940s Maclean became fascinated with the "limbic 
storms" suffered by potients with tamporol-lobe epilepsy. 
"During seizures," he recalls, "they'd have this Eureka 
feelirvg all out of context — feelings of revelation, that 
this is the truth, the obsolute truth, and nothing iMit the 
truth." All on its own, without the reality check of the 
nsrocortex, the limbic system seemed to produce senso- 
lions of dejo-vu or iomois-vu, sudden memories, waking 
dreams, messoges tram God, even religious conversiorH. 

"You know whot bugs me most about the brain?" Moc- 
Lean says suddenly. "It's that the limbic system, this 
primitive brain that can neither read nor write, provides 
us with the feeling of whot is reel, truei ond importont." 
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AN INTELLIGENT GUIDE 
TO INTELLIGENCE 


BY ROBERT 
HORVITZ 


WITH INFORMATION airvady pait 
the glut itoge, wa don't need more in- 
formotion so much cs better ways of 
finding and using what we want and 
need to know. WKot we need is more 
intetligence. 

Intelligence con be defined os the 
means by which information is pro¬ 
cessed to bring out its use-value. It can 
also be the product of thot process. Irv- 
lelligence con be os simple os passing 
on o clipping to someone who might 
benefit from reading it (connecting o 
need with o source), or os complex os 
a team-written study proiech'ng the 
world 25 years into the future. 

The two most common vemocular 
meanings of the word "intelligence" 
ore personol smarts and espionage 
This survey deals mainly with the latter. 


Intelligence agencies that operate in 
secret ore politically problematic. 
Those that operate openly, such as the 
U.S. Census Bureou, usually are not. 
Intetligence agencies thot seek secrecy 
often oigue that this is necessory either 
because what they wont to find out 
isn't public, or because their sources 
would surely protest, dissemble or dry 
up if they knew they were being moni¬ 
tored. The problem is that no motter 
how well-justified, secrecy olso makes 
oversight, external direction, ond con¬ 
trol difficult. AAoreover, a covert net¬ 
work for informotion-gathenng pro¬ 
vides on oll-too-hondy infrostructuro 
for carrying out secret interventions: 


events con not only be reported, they 
con be caused. 

Whatever your feelings about the 
ethics of espionage, there con be no 
doubt that aB national leoders look to 
intelligence agencies for onswers and 
guidance in important motten of stote. 
They ore thus quite influential, ond in 
a crisis our fate may hinge on thar 
work. We rseed to understand them. 
Plus, even without security cleoronces, 
we con oil moke use of some of their 
sources and products, ond odopt pro¬ 
fessional techniques to good noncovert 
purposes. Government agencies have 
no monopoly on intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE MAGAZINES 


THERE'SAGROWING NUMBER OF 
'"'PAfCH" > •' ' I potiodtcols avoiloble to the public 

1 ts— --4 -- jcr — reporting on intelligence work. They 

gamut from rabidly hostile 
to sycopiwntic, from thoroughly re- 
'“.r scorched to merely polemical to just 

plain fluff. When the stance is criticol 
, X,r 5 S" * ond the focus is on ogencies of the 

country where the publicotion it bos- 
• •.r-ss'.'':.''--. • • I ed, an Irttelllgence mogozine moy be 

' " " I' i.,'. .. operoting at the edge of that society's 

” ’ “ ___tolerance for journalism. 

■ r.ac' 

_ Among the better critical journals, (n- 

teOigence /ForapolMct provides a con- 
cise monthly overview of recent press 
c'~'" ' reports about covert octivities world- 

i wide. Most articles are summorized, 

SLC.... others ore reprinted whole. Emphasis 

^ , . I. ■ ■ ■ is always on fKis rather than potemici. 

Published in Paris, it comet in "full" 

_ ond "summary" editions, both ovail- 

*. ;iWI ' oble in either French or English. By oil 

j.*,jittjt meons get the "full" version. 

Philip Agee ond Normon Maier help- 
ed the Covert Acfton tnfennefton 
BuUeHn get started in 1978. CAM 
J^^BB used to moke o point of revealing the 

, names ortd covers of currently octive 

^^B > 4 CIA agents. SifKa possoge of the In- 

teiligance Identities Protection Act in 
1982, they've shied away from nom- 
^ ing names, concentrating instead on 

more general detective work, piecing 
together incidents and relotionships to 
odduce U.S.-backed covert operations 
or disinformation compoigns. Often 
otsatnbled into theme issues, CAM or- 
opinionated but based on 

B^B , J substontial reseorch. 

^ TI»* NaMorrol Keporter hos similor pre- 

CIA oevnl Zioodin Motiieoud. — Gvhelm occupotions (it used to be called Coiw- 


tarspy), but is not as slick or os weR- 
documented as CAM. 

Germany has o history of state-spon¬ 
sored domestic surveillance, ond is 
now a major oreno for Eost-WesI spy- 
sporrirtg. The West Germon mogarine 
Gefiafm (Secret) boldly spotlights this 
murky business. It seems espaciolly in¬ 
tent on breoking the covers of Amer¬ 
ican ond Soviet ogenis (they hove a 
"Naming Names" column almost 
every issue), and is very criticol of its 
own government. (All articles in 
Germon.) 

lobster is o British newsletter on intel- 
Igencq. "porapolitics" and "stote 
reseorch," published somewhat irre¬ 
gularly, with no love for British intel¬ 
ligence, the right wing, or international 
conspiracies. (Content varies quite a 
bit from issue to issuer so it's not easy 
to characterize.) 

Big sister is o tittle newsletter pubKsh- 
ad by CMSIS (Organisation to Abolish 
the Security Intelligence Service), 
which reports on domestic spying and 
foreign involvements of NewZeoland's 
SIS. 

The British newsletter Cewnterpeint 
and the U.S.-based NIgbtwvttb ore 
likewise specific in their focus: Soviet 
propogondo and disinformation. But 
where Counterpoint is onolylicol, try¬ 
ing to deduce the goob of speciRc pro- 
pogondo projects by close study of the 
products (or suspected products), 
Wfgbtwe fc li indulges in a lot more free- 
floating paranoia and Cold War spe¬ 
culation. 

MMlarf trrteltfgence may be the only 
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periodical pubGshed by an intelliger>ce 
ogency oboul their work that offeri 
subscriptions to the public. Ml occa¬ 
sionally has interesting articles, but its 
main purpose teems to be to dissemi¬ 
nate innocuous faureauonotic news and 
promote careers in Army intelligence. 
Published by a school that trains sol- 
diert in taclicol inteSigertce for the bat¬ 
tlefield, the feature articles tend either 


The biweekly Access Deports /Ffl may 
not be offbrdobic by most people, but 
its detailed coverage of legislative oc- 
tivity, federal regulations and court 
cases concerning privocy, freedom of 
information, and security ciossification 
is without peer. 

Last and leost, we have Espionage, a 
relotively new Guccione-backed publi- 


cotion. According to one of their sub¬ 
scription ads, it's "the only interna¬ 
tional espionage mogaxlne in exis¬ 
tence!" Which should give you on idea 
of the quality of journalism it offers, 
^tuolly, it's moinly short fiction pieces 
ond reviews of spy novels, with re- 
hoshes of lost year's newspaper spy 
sensations mixed In for "realism." 
Definitely NOT recommended. □ 


to be very general, or cose-studies with 
parable volue. 

The tnftrnoHonal Jeumol el intefU- 
geeee ond CounterlntelUgence reads 
a bit like an ocademic journal whose 
reason for existence b to help Hs au¬ 
thors inch closer to tenure. In this in- 
stonce, the oulhors ore mostly either 
retired from or aspiring to intelligence 
agency employment. We con only 
hope the CIA's clossifsed journal. Stu¬ 
dies In tntelflgence, b more trenchont. 

Somewhat liveBer, though rxi less aca¬ 
demic, b inteDlgence and NaHenal Se¬ 
curity, published in Englond. It em- 
phosizes hbtorkol scholarship rather 
thon current events, ond while ntony 
orticles concern British activities, its 
scope b worldwide. Not os robidly 
criticol os, say, Cebelrn or CAID, the 
editor nonetheless hopes "to lift some 
of the official veils which still polnt- 
lessly conceal the post history of in¬ 
telligence." 

Lrvefier iHt, though much thinner, b the 
Intelligence Quarterly, edited by 
Michoel Speers and Rupert Alloson 
{a.kxs. Nigel West). Mostly book re¬ 
views by writers who ore themselves 
well-known authors in the field, H in¬ 
cludes a set-the-fur-flying column 
which reviews the reviews of intelli¬ 
gence books in other publications — 
"o new orl-form which might make 
some small contribution to keeping 
such reviewers more honest — or ot 
leost forcing them to read the book in 
question all the way through." 

IQ's chief competitor is the Eerelgn M- 
tell^ence Uterary Scene, which, with 
a change of editorship in 1986, seems 
to hove lost whatever independence it 
may have had from those running the 
U.S. agencies. Book reviews fill most 
of the poge-spoce; there's olso a 
regular listing of recent Intelligence- 
related orticles in the establishmani 
press. 

finf Drtnciplei (reviewed in CQ 39:58) 
fights the impulse to use the legitimate 
need for secrecy in intelligence work 
to conceal illegal octivities and thwart 
public Oversight. Published by the Cen¬ 
ter for Notionol Security Studies, on 
active FOIA litigator, it feotures "op¬ 
ed" type opinion essays, policy ana¬ 
lyses, and condensed coverage of re¬ 
cent court cases ond nevw articles. 
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focuses on people and their motives. 

—Intamational Journal of 
Infatliganea ond Counterintelligence 


In on effort to reduce onti-nucleor sen¬ 
timent in the South Pacific, the USA has 
offered Nevada nucleor test sites to the 
French government several times (In- 
^emot. Herald Tribune, Paris, 870622). 
But France has always refused. The 
French press has mentioned the pos- 
sibilitv that the Kerguelen or Crozet 
islorKH could be used as French nu¬ 
clear test sites and that this may be 
why the Australion trowler Southern 
Raider was sunk by the French navy 
for spying in the area. 

—Intelligence/AoropoCtics 


A Trojan Horse of sorts is slowly edg¬ 
ing ill woy into the Block community 
in the U.S. By poRlicol ond refigioui 
rneons, the far Right b attempting to 
curry Block support for its causes. De¬ 
ception and misrepresentotion are the 
main tactics being employed in this 
noxious endeavor By addressing bsuei 
of concern to Blocks, such os abortion, 
school prayer, starvation in Africa, mi¬ 
nority righb, and poktical empower¬ 
ment, a number of Blacks are being 
duped by for-right forces into support¬ 
ing causes that ore diametrically op¬ 
posed to their interests. 

—Covert Action 


Give on ondyst o paper with sentences 
of information on it and he will imme- 
diotely do three things: check it for 
accuracy; evoluole Its ^ace in the con¬ 
text of hb own knowledge of its sub¬ 
ject matter; try to exploit it for produc¬ 
tion of a finished report or study. 

Now give the same poper to o field 
cose officer. He wifi abo do three 
things, but they ore different. He will 
exomine it to identify its source; at¬ 
tempt to intuit, learn, or guess the 
source's motive for prbmulgoting it; 
grope for o way of using it to influ¬ 
ence somebody, usually □ prospective 
agent. 

In other words, the onolyst's habit is 
to react od cousom, the cote officer's 
ad hominem. The onolyst focuses on The New York Times has won on Im- 

subject matter and its relevance to portant FOIA victory ogoinst NASA, 

unMrslandIng recorded events; the which circumscribes the Bmib of per- 
field cose officer, on the other hand, sonol information in the wake of the 


Ray Iftali. founder ef the Cenemt el Rd- 
clel Eeuellly (COIK). xheltM handi with 
■eraherd Oeeta. —Cevert AcMen 
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Supreme Court's decision in Depart¬ 
ment of State vs. Washington Post. 

After NASA recovered tfte CKoMeng- 
er's voice recorder lost year, The runes 
requested a copy of the topes. NASA 
released o transcript, but refused to 
provide o copy of the topes, citing Ex¬ 
emption 6 (invasion of privacy). The 
agency claimed the topes were per¬ 
sonal in that they were closely idwti- 
fied with the Challenger astronouts 
ond that their release would invode 
the privacy of the families. 

Without reoching the issue of the fomi* 
tos' privacy rights, JudM Norma Hol¬ 
loway Johnson has ordered NASA to 
release the topes, finsfing thot they do 
not qualify for protection under Ex¬ 
emption 6. . .. —Access Reports/ 

FOI Newsletter 
e 

Covert operations breed o disrespect 
for the truth. One starts out lying to the 
enemy, then to the public, then the 
Congress, then other ogencies, and 
then to the person in the next office. 
One starts out lying about the essen¬ 
tials and then discovers how easy it is 
and how effective and starts tying 
about other aspects of the operation 
orsd then about tnany things. If it is 
okay to lie about aid to the contras, 
why not about orms for hostoges, or 
an imminent invasion of Gtenoda? If 
the extent of the lie spreads inexorably, 
so do the targets of the lie. The need 
to know principle justifies lying not only 
to the public and to the Congreu but 
to othm in the Executive brartch orvd 
even in the CIA and on the staff of the 
Natiorsal Security Council who ore not 
within the circie. —First Principles 


Ronelogh's description of the relotiors- 
ship of OA to the Carter administra¬ 
tion Is succinct, eocutale, and teMing — 
probably the bast in print to date. 
"With a President so limited," writes 
Ranelogh, "the CIA had litHe chonce 
of being properly used or appreci¬ 


ated." And CIA employees, used to a 
role of responsiveness to the President, 
learned this quickly. When Corter took 
office, they figuratively stood, saluted, 
and said — Where do wo go from 
here? They found that President Cor¬ 
ter, to use Ronelogh's phrose, "wos a 
profoundly ignorant (though by no 
means unintelligent) American, espe- 
ciolly in the areas or ecorsomics, inter- 


Accau Reports /FVI: Harry Hom- 
mitt, editor. SRSO/y^r (24 issues) 
from Monitor Publishing Co., 1301 
Pennsylvania Ave./Ste. 1000, Wosh- 
ington, O.C. 20004. 

Rig SISIen 9S/4 issues from OASIS, 
Box 1666, Wellington, Aotearoo NL 

Counterpoint] Stanislav Levchenko 
and Peter Deriabin, editors. $3R/ 
year (12 issues) from Ickham Publh 
cotions Ltd., Westonhanger, Ickham, 
Conterbury CT3 IQN, England. 

Covert Action Infornsotion RuUetin: 
IlS/yeor (3 issues) from Covert Ac- 
h'on Information ^lletin, P. O. Box 
50272, Woshington, D.C. 20004. 

Itplonoge: Jackie Lewis, editor/pub- 
lisner. $2l/yeor (6 issues) from Leo 
11 Publications, P. O. Box 1184, 
Teoneck, NJ 0766b. 

First Principies: Sally Berman, editor. 
StS/yeor (6 issues,- SlO/yeor for 
students) from Center for National 
Security Studies, 122 Moryland Ave. 
NE. Woshington, D.C. 20002. 

Foreign IntelUaeaee LIterery Rcenei 

Morjorie W. Cline and David L. 
Thomos, editors. R2R/year (6 issues] 
from Notionol Intelligence Study 
Center, 1800 K Street NW. Woih- 
Ington, D.C. 20006. 

Cehobn: DM M/yeor (4 issues) From: 
lutticher Strosse 14, 5000 Koln 1, 
Federol RepuUic of Germony. 

InteRigenca end Notional Security: 
Christopher Andrew, editor. £ 22/ 


notionol affoirs, and history." Agency 
officers soon perceived that the rresi- 
deni seemed to think that CIA might 
be out to undermine him. Ranelogh 
points out that during his campaign 
Corter hod portrayed CIA os a "na¬ 
tional disgroce." Whether or not he 
believed this. Carter failed to realize 
that the CIA, by legislotion and prac¬ 
tice, had alwoys been loyal fint ond 
foremost to the President. 

—Foreign Intelligence Literary Scene 


According to the oulhors of Disinfor¬ 
mation, holting the SOI program has 
become the Soviet Union's top octive 
priority of 1987. The reoson for this is 
the Soviet perception that if they con 
Stoll the SDI now, it will die "of its own 
occord." Thus, 

From the Soviet point of view, 1987 
... is a goal line stand. If they 
con prevent o touchdown in the 
next few ploys, they will be at a 
decided oidvontoge for some time 
to come. 

To prevent the U.S. from "scoring," 
Disinformaiion believes that the Soviet 
active meosures opporat will target 
two poGticoHy vulnerobla institutions: 
the Congress, and the Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance. —Nigfitwotch 


year (3 issues) from Frank Cass & 
Co. Ltd., Gainsborough House, H 
Gainsborough Rood, London Ell 
1RS, Ertgbnd. 

InteHlgetiee/PatapelKIcs: Olivier 
Schmidt, editor. $ts/year (12 issues) 
from Association pour lo Droita a 
rinformotion, 16 rue des Ecoles, 
75005 Paris, France. 

Intelligence Quarterly: Michoel 
Speers and Nigel West, editors. 
$30/year (4 issues) from Michael 
Speers, P. O. Box 232, lA^ton, 

VT 05161. 

Inlemetlional Journal of Intelligence 
end CountarInte Wtg ence: F. Reese 
Brown, editor-in-chief. SlO/issue 
(quorterly) from Intel Publishing 
Group, P. O. Box 188, Stroudsburg, 
PA 18360. 

lobster: Robin Ramsay, editor, $14/ 
year (4 issues) from Lobster, 17C 
Pearson Avenue, Hull HUS 2SX, 
England. 

MHIlory InleNlgeiscei Copt. William 
A. PurcieRo, editor. $14/year (4 
issues) from Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Woshington, D.C. 20402. 
Til* Nottonol Reparten John Kelly, 
editor. lU/yeor (4 issues) from T)ie 
Notional Reporter, P. O. Box 21279, 
Washington, D.C. 2(X)09. 
Nlghtwetchi free (12 Itsues/yeor) 
from Security and Inteliigence Foun- 
dotion, 1010 Vermont Avenue/Ste. 
1020, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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FOREIGN NEWS MONITORS 


DURING WORLD WAR II, THE U.S. 
Govemm«nl began systematically 
monitoring foreign radio broodcasts 
ond rtews publications. The Foreign 
Broadcast Informotion Service (F6IS) 
and the Joint Publications Research 
Service p PRS) ore now run by the CIA. 
With thousonds of print browsers, artd 
listening posts worldwide, much of 
what they cuR from open sources is 
quicldy translated, sorted and repub¬ 
lished. Since the sources are public, so 
is their selection. FBIS and JPRS reports 
ore gold mines — the most concentrot- 
ediy rich and diverse rrews sources I've 
esrer encountered. Arsd siiKe your tax 
dollars pay for them, you can read 
them free at most Government Docu¬ 
ment Depositoriev (There ore Govern¬ 
ment Document Depositories in libro- 
ries in most moior cities ond universities 
in the U.S. AR of them ore open to the 
general public, even if housed in o li¬ 
brary that limits admission to card¬ 
holders.) 

These reports ersobie you to reod (in 
English) African press coverage of 
the AIDS epidemic; the latest issue of 
Solrdomosc; transcripts of Iranian ro- 
dio programs; r>ews of nuclear-free- 
zone proposals and peoce demonstro- 
tiom (JPRS's coveroge h probobly the 
most esctensive pubTished anywhere); 
editorials about trade poficy in the 
leading Japonese doilies; items from 
"Vremyo," the U.S.5.R.'s evening TV 
news show; and o zillion other things 
you never even thought to look For. 

OriginaNy, FBIS monitored broadcasts 
and JPRS covered print rrtedia. Their 
domains aren't defined by the source 
medium any more, but rather by the 
time-sensitivity of the information. 
FBIS't through-put is rapid, so their 
Doily Reports ore lor short-shelf-life 
news — crises ar>d coups, trovels by 
heads of stale, poKticol and economic 
onrwuncements, militory activity, etc. 
FBIS is essenliolly on overnight transla- 
lion service for news from abroad that 
might affect U.S. foreign policy. 

JPRS doesn't move quite so quickly, but 
the texts they go after ore relevant over 
a longer time period. Like FBIS, they 
quote from broodcosti and newspa¬ 
pers; more charocterislicolly, JPRS 
draws moteriol from magazines, spe¬ 
cialized journals, books ond printed 
ephemera: commentaries, position 
papers, locol-color and think-pieces, 
analyses of current trends, scientific 
and technicol articles. Instead of 
following a strict schedule os FBIS 
does, JPRS publications come out os 
source material becomes ovoilobla — 
os often os leverol limes per week for 
some seriols. oi seldom as once o year 


for others. Some of the more delec¬ 
table JPRS periodicals ore Jopon Re¬ 
port; Vi/ofidwidm R»poffi (Arms Con¬ 
trol; Epidemiology; Nuclear Develop¬ 
ment & Profiferolion; Telecommunka- 
tioni PoBcy, Research & Development); 
(J.S.S.R. Reports (Cybernetics, Com¬ 
puters & Automation Technology; Mili- 
tory Affairs; Space Biology & Aero¬ 
space Medicine). 

In addition to the serials, JPRS oho 
publishes one-time reports based on 
unique documents; Vietnam's current 
Five-Year Plan, a coche of papers cap¬ 
tured from o guerrilla group a Soviet 
radar textbook, etc. 

As wondrouily vast and eclectic as 
JPRS and FBIS ore^ they do pose prob¬ 
lems for the user. First, even though 
they filter and sift for the most signi¬ 
ficant items, the quantity of text they 
publish is still stoggering — roughly 


COVERAGE OF EVENTS outside the 
U.S. by the U.S. mats media is Inode- 
quote at best. Fortunotely, you don't 
hove to settle for what they offer. A 
thorlwove radio gives you direct ac¬ 
cess to broodcasts from foreign coun¬ 
tries, and if it's of sufficient quolHy, it 
can pick up much more than musk and 
yoke. With the proper accessories, pa¬ 
tience, and proctke, you con also use 
it to tune in and reod news-text 
tronsmisiiont from foreign press 
ogencies- 

This it NOT os simple os clicking 
around the TV dial. There ore many 
voriobles thot con reduce o distont sto- 
Kon's signal to gibberish, and you 
qukkiy tee thot English it a minority 
longuoge. Even with the best equip¬ 
ment, mortitoring rodiololetype (RTTY) 
signolt is o challenge, but it's also the 
ultimate bypass: world news, unfii- 
tered, from o Babel of perspectives. 

The major \A^stem ogerscies dbtribule 
their rtews by wire ond satellite now, 
but mony of them also use RTTY in the 
shortwave bond for redundancy and 
backup Dozens of imoMer agencies, 
irtcludtrtg most thot ore located in less- 
developed countries, use RTTY at their 
primary means of distribulion. Under 
the Electrorsk Communkotions Privacy 
Act, these channeli are not illegal to 
monitor if they ore not scrombled. If 
you're o news junkie, RTTY it the fast¬ 
est — often the only — woy to gssf 
reports strarght from the Saudi News 


a thousand poges a day. That moy be 
one reoson why more people don't 
make more use of these collectiom: 
it con be like h 7 tng to sip from a 
fire hose. 

Another reason trtoy be fear that since 
it It the CIA whkh translotet and db- 
Iributes the material, it could be com- 
prombed. This b o legitimate concern. 
One connot ignore how easy it would 
be for the Agency to use these reports 
to pubkcize, suppress, alter, or even 
piortt stories to suit their own purposes. 

A more serious problem b self-decep¬ 
tion. In The CIA ond the Cult of In- 
telUgence (Knopf/Del, 1974), Victor 
Morchetti and John Morks claim that 
stfice the Clandestine Servkes ore "re- 
luctoni to reveal their propogondo 
operotions" even to FBIS editors, 
"texts of programt oclually originoting 
from the ogeiscy't secret stotiore" were 
"frequently" pkked up ond passed on 
to CIA, Stale Department and acode- 
mk orsolysts os hard intelligence. Since 


Agency, TASS, etc. 

Does "teletype" conjure up an image 
of bulky, clackirsg mochines churning 
out rolls of yeSow paper in the bock 
office? Be o^bed thot electronics hos 
transformed it into o medium that's 
quiet, compoct and computer-compa¬ 
tible. 

Any shortwave rodio copobic of re¬ 
ceiving RTTY hos that feature indkoied 
on its "mode" selector. By itself, al the 
rodio con do is delect the tones carry¬ 
ing the information. To convert the 
burbling tones into readable choroc- 
ten, you need one of the following: 

1) An old teletype printer. Thb is the 
cheapest but least desirable option. 
They're getting harder to find, but you 
can still pkk ot>e up at a hamfesi (o 
flea riKirke! for amateur radio oper¬ 
ators) for $25-$75, depending on con¬ 
dition. Enough are stiR in use that, with 
a bit of reteorch, you con firnf sources 
for poper, ink ribbons and replocement 
parts. (Parts for mony mechankcl tele¬ 
printers ore still ovoRoble from the Te¬ 
leprinter Corporation, 550 Springfield 
Awnue, Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922; 
BOO/526-3662 - in NJ, 201/464- 
5310.) However, note that not oil news 
ogenciet use the some RTTY tones and 
dola speeds; o mechankal tele-type¬ 
writer may or may not be compatible 
with the specifk ironsmiMions you want 
to receive. 

2) An elecironk RTTY reader. These 


NEWS FROM ABROAD VIA 
RADIOTELETYPE 
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Hi» oiMTtion wat mado in th« part 
tansa, one hoptt tha Agancy Soi ra- 
solvad thh probltm, for Hi own ono- 
lyrtt, at laait. 

Hoving raod ifiaia raporti ragulorty 
tinea 1980, my gut faaling l« that ona 
can uiuaily count on the translation 
being occurota, though editorial dach 
liont about which Hamt to include oc- 
cationolly seem arbitrary or polHicol- 
ly inHuertced. Despite the opportunHy 
to monipulato, the Agortcy's primary 
aim in theta taryicat mutt be to quota 
reol sources occurotaly and spot po¬ 
tentially Importont davaiopments long 
before they'ra common knowledge, 
regardless of how politicaly incorrva- 
nient they might be. This th^ seam to 
do quHa well. But os with ony interna¬ 
tional newt service, reoders of JPRS 
ond FBIS raports outside the CIA must 
judge for themselvet the occurocy and 
outhenticfty of particular texts. 

Many local libraries, and virtuolly all 
government document depositories. 


got the FBIS Daily Aeportx. If you don't 
have free access through one of them, 
but do hove o pile of motsey, lubKrip- 
tions ore available from the Notional 
Technical Information Service (NTIS), 
5285 Port Royol Rood, Springfield, \A 
22161 (703/487-4630). Published 
Mondoy-FrkJay, each Report series 
costs $125/yeor on microfichil $290/ 
year on paper. In eHher format there 
are large discounts for subscribing to 
more than one series at a time. 

Mott government document deposi¬ 
tories get tome of the JPRS pubtica- 
riotts, but only a few get all of them. 
IF yours doesn't get the series you want 
to rood (a complete listing con be 
found in Tronsdex, reviewed below), 
irou mMht try to persuoda them to start 
tubtcim'mg. Otherwise, al JPRS docu¬ 
ments ore sold through NTIS (oddress 
obova), artd by Untversity Microfilmt 
Intemotionol (UMI), Old Monsheld 
Rood, Wooster, OH 44691-9050. 

Single coptes ond bock issues con be 


vary greatly in design, price and so- 
phistkotion, from little boxes thot 
display the text os chorocters shifting 
along a row of LEDs, to eloborote mi¬ 
croprocessor-based units with text buf¬ 
fers, video displays, outomatic tone- 
shift artd speed matchers, etc. Prices 
range from about $200 to $900, ond 
this if one market where you get pretty 
much what you pay for. 

3) A computer interfoced with oppro- 
priate softwora. Since RTTY is similor 
in concept to the codes used in modem 
communications, with the appropriate 
software a personal computer can 
reod RTTY through a moderotely pric¬ 
ed modem-like interface to a short- 
wove receiver. Not much "brain" it 
needed for this task, so rather than 


tie up their main mochine^ many moni¬ 
tors buy a used V'e 20 or Gsmmodore 
64 just for RTTY. 

If you con solder a decent joint, you 
con buUd a simple RTTY/computer in¬ 
terface for urvder $50 (many rodio 
mogazines have published c'mcuH dia- 
gramt). Off-the-shelf units ore getter- 
oHy more expensive, with o "cadilloc" 
model like the CP-100 Computer Patch 
interface listing for $329.95 (from Ad¬ 
vanced Electronic Applications, Inc., 
P. O. Box 2160, Lynnwood, WA 96036,- 
206/775-7373). 

Softwore to translate the Baudot code 
used in RTTY Into digiioi coda thot 
computen underrtond is ovoilable free 
or at low cost (check horn rodlo-ori- 



Wl> teeder Dm Mumei (WMtaebvry, KY) mys ol hit tTTY Mlwp: 1 don't lllia ceoputen 
awch (except far the very prectlcal pednf cakvIeSar) and nevar eotuUmrod buying oae 
•■at I new fbel yeu can urn ana tn cbnth nut pm p egniidn bafnm Ift mIHnd 4s«ni far 
mans tensunsptten. I eiieady had a •hertweva ladle, m I spent IIM and was mady la 
ga. I used a Vtc-M cempulav (I4f). AIA-IWl HXT (Ml), and an MdJ- ttU Intaifece ($4». 
from P. O. bex 494, Wnst ti lppl Stefa, Ml 19711) haohad up ta my s h artwava as sham.” 
Dan sugpaatad same at the ttansa menttaaad la Itila arlkla. 


ordered (this it rtot true of FBIS pub¬ 
lications). Subscriptions to JPRS serials 
vary widely in price, depending on the 
page count and frequency of publica¬ 
tion. Contact NTIS or UMI for por- 
ticulort. 

UMI olso pubkihes thick monthly ond 
onnual irtdices covering ol JPRS pubTt- 
cotions: Transdax, This d'reclory mokes 
it easy to look up tables of contents, 
specific Hems, keywords, oulhors and 
subjects. Because of the time needed 
to compile each ittuA Tronsdex togs 
a few months behind the teriolt in¬ 
dexed, but H's absolutely indispensable 
and stimuloting to use. Too bod the 
FBIS collection hot nothing 
comparable. 

Subscriptions to Tronsdex are prohibi¬ 
tively expensive. Fortunately, most in- 
siHutiont that archive J PRS pubficoliom 
olso gel Tronsefex. so If you hove ac¬ 
cess to 0 local collection, this essential, 
time-soving finding oid will likely be 
available there, too. □ 


ented magazines and computer BBSat 
for leads). The maker of the CP-100 
offen 0 nice Commodore progrom 
called SWl TEXT for $99.95; oble to 
read the Cyrillic os well os the Roman 
alphabet, It comes with ROM car¬ 
tridge, coble, keyboard overjoys and 
monuol. 

For a lively, informotive, but not-very- 
lechntcal overview of RTTY os trons- 
lormed by modem electronics, get 
RTTY Today by Dove Ingram ($10.45 
postpaid from Universal Electronics, 
Inc., 4555 Groves Rood/Ste 13A, Co¬ 
lumbus, OH 43232; 614/866-4605). 

Press agencies change their trontmis- 
tbn schedules artd frequencies fairly 
often, so no published guide eon be 
completely current. V\brfd Press Ser¬ 
vices Frequencies, compiled and up- 
doted every Imt years by 'bm Harring- 
lon, covers the bosic how-to's, and 
gives you on idea whol to look tor and 
where ($10.15 postpaid from Univer¬ 
sal Electronics — see above). 

FinaHy, send for o copy of The DX- 
ers Guide to Computing, by George 
Wood ($3 from Radio Sweden Intemo- 
tional, S-10S 10 Stockholm, Sweden). 
It's on excelleni collection of tips ond 
pointers for people interested in using 
computers with their ihortwove rodios 
— uses like scheduie/frequerKy dola- 
boses, RTTY reading, propogotion pre¬ 
diction, outomated monHoring, etc. 
Beware that most computers emH quHe 
0 bit of radio nois% ond con interfere 
with signal reception. While this is 
usuaBy not an Insurmountable prob¬ 
lem, it con leod to grounding and 
shield'mg the compute, moving the 
antenna, or rearronging the office. □ 
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domain. loH mom simple buHd-it 
projects, too. 


Monitoring Tlmoi 


U.S. Military Radio 
Communication! 


Bob Grov«, editor. $M/year (12 
Isiuei) from Grove Enterpriiet, Inc., 
P. O. Box 98< Brotitown, NC 28902; 
704/837-9200. 


An electronic lecurity speciolitt In 
the Maryland area (name withheld 
on reqoect) tent in hh company's 
cotolog along with o figore display¬ 
ing his winning entry for the smallest 
antenna ever: a tiny ring around o 
.25 inch diameter capsule to be car¬ 
ried by executives or political figures 
who run some risk of Ming coptured. 

When swoRowed, the pill-transmit¬ 
ter's bottery octivates oy action of 
the stontach's own ocid ond sends o 
signol from this mighty-mite of on 
antenno which is reported to ollow 
trocking from three to five miles owoy I 


Michiel Schaay, editor. 1985; 259 
ppw (3 volumes). $33.95 postpmd 
tf^ Universal Slwrtwove Ro^o, 
1280 Aida Drive. Reynoldsburg, 
OH 43068. _ 




iirOfilNG 


This monthly tabloid, aimed at short- 
wove hsfeners, hams, scanner enthu¬ 
siasts and satellite dish owners, tells 
how to receive virtually any radio 
signal in the air. Its frequency data, 
intemohonal broadcasting news, ond 
equipment reviews ore much fresher 
than Pepvler Cemmufiicof/oiit (CO 
#42, pi 115], whxh covert o simtfor 


The most comprehensive, unclassified 
monitoring guide to U.S. milHory 
radio communications, in three soft- 
bound volumes. If trouble starts any¬ 
where in the world, and you hove a 
shortwave receiver, a decent antenna, 
ond these books, there's a chance you 
won't hove to wait untH the evening 
news to find out whot's happening. 

Focusing mainly on votce and radio- 
teletype channels, Vblume I is 
organized by bath region and ser¬ 
vice, covering Air Force, Army, ond 
Nervy bases worldwide, \blume 2 looks 
at amlioted agencies, like the Coast 
Guard, Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency and NA^. A compo¬ 
site frequency-order list of stations 
starts in \A»lume 2 ond concludes 
in Volume 3. 

Note that in the U.S. os well as many 
other countries, H h legal to monitof 
these channels, so tong os you don't 
divulge or economicoSy benefit from 
what you hear. The military is perfectly 
able to protect any transmissions it 
needs to, end even on untcrombfed 
channels, they make extensive use of 
codes and jargon to conceal content. 
An AWACS plane might radio to 
ground control, "I'm pointing bogeys 
at 5 o'clock," when he means his 
radar is showing unidentified aircraft 
coming from the east-southeast. Such 
verbal camouflage h, for some peo¬ 
ple, part of the allure. 


ria^.'PILC WITH 
WORLD'S SMALLEST 
antenna. 


Tom Davis Books 


Notional Intolligonco 
Book Cantor 


Catalog free from P. O. Box 1107, 
Aptos, CA 95001. 

Mod-order speciabst in muckraking 
political and conspiracy books, many 
concerning intelligence ogerKies, 
bankers, royal families, AAasons, 
orgonized crime, etc. All points of 
view, all shades of credibility. Stuff 
not generally found in bookstores — 
not even in the National Intelligence 
Book Certler. 

t mtm IXMt aM a tUK/O), 0 V.9J 


Catalog $4 from N.I.B.C., 1700 K 
Street NW/Ste. 1007, Washington, 
D.C 20006; 800/624-2232 ext. 350. 

A bookstore and mail-order service 
for unclassified books and videotapes, 
apparently aimed at intelligence pro¬ 
fessionals and amateurs with a Mn to 
know. Atony monuols, cose studies 
and histories; extensive selection of 
books on cryptography, investigative 
techniques and "comsec" (communi¬ 
cations security). Stock is mainly from 
commercial puolishers, but a tow 
government documents are sprinkled 
in. They oho buy and sell out-of-print 
books. Their current catalog doubles 
as a 115-page bibliography that's a 
pretty good introduction to unclassi¬ 
fied intolligence Titerature, with on 
emphasis on anti-KGB material and 
"tradecrofl," "Due to the hectic hours 
of many of our customers, the Center 
has a 24-hour, 7-doy-o-week elec¬ 
tronic order lirre at 202-797-1234." 


[Some unusual catalog listings;] 
Applied Surveillance rhotography, 
by Raymond P. Siljander (C. C. Trvo- 
mas, 1975), 120ppi hordbock. $14.50 

Find'em Fast; A Private Investigator's 
Workbook, by John D. AAcConn (Pol- 
lodin. 1984), 168 pp. poperbock, $12 

Low Profile; How to Avoid the Privacy 
Invaders, by William Petroceli (AAc- 
Grow-Hill, 1982), 261 pp., $5.95 


HOW TO M A MOCTAOE AND 
UM: AM M.DErrH ouioe TO 
AVOSOSMCC AND SUnVIVAl. tV 
Cape frwrtk Bote Colseion ol 
Mkm on wf* 99 surstos s 
nf niagi toyanorv. Per hgtvndi 
oeoAMfu isnpDos PMOMnp 
NteC N Is ssasmiS Hmp 

wNh foui fb ggsgs and PsaiMf 
99tom mtti iso sbresd 1 mat 
saltsycur Ms. iSpp. 
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Pow«r Structure 
RaMorch Dafabosa 


3228 Socranvento Street, San Fron- 
ciico, CA 94115; 415/923-0900. 

Thit eomputm' fn»ttaging terv«e 
hosts over o hundnd otHin* confer- 
ences hr peoce ond toeial octrvist 
groups: the Nationol Freeze Cam¬ 
paign, the Chrfsfic Inslitufo, the Cen¬ 
tro/ Amertco Resource Newark, the 
Center hr Innovative Diplemoey, In¬ 
stitute hr Socurity and Cooporation 
in Outer Space, etc. It's ivoirth /airing 
not hsf hr the news-postings or>d 
calmndors of events (eg. Amarkan 
Poaco Test's schadulo ^nuchar bhsti 
at iho Nevada test sifo), but because 
participating groups often use /^ce- 
Net to odminister themselves. It's o 
treot to ftsHow discussions of inimmal 
issues, geols, strategies ond tactics, 
and most thnos kibitzers con odd their 
two cents. Opannass is on important 
principk hr many of these groc^s; 
AMceNet mokes that ideal both proc- 


4 Boppy disks. S3S/$I00 ham Micro 
Associates, P. O. Box 5349, Arling¬ 
ton, VA 2220S. 

For the post ten years, Danhl Brandt 
hat been compiling a "povrer struc¬ 
ture reseorrh" dotobose with its own 
eoqr-to-use, seorch-ond-sort software 
designed to run on o microcomputer. 
It presently contains the nomes of 
neorly 30,000 individuols ond groups 
idonHfkd in 55,000 citations ft^ 
books and ortides obout the intelli- 
Mnce community, big business, the 
U.S. foreign policy establishment, 
domestic spying and paiitical mhltra- 
tion, assassination and conspiracy 
theories, and right-wing organisations. 

Each name-entry is linked to as many 
as 50 publishod sources. Nomes os- 
sociatod with a htoign country of o 
certain time con be identihed by soe- 
cilying the piece and time spon or 
intmrost. For exomple, if you wont o 
printout of all the nomes in the 
database connected with Chile from 
1970 lo 1973, ofo^ with cHotionf of 
publications describing their activities, 
a few simple commands will do it. 

The database is ovailoble os a set of 
three double-sided fhppy dish, with 
programs an a hurth floppy. The 
software provides phonetic and lead- 
ing-letterseorrh capabilities for names 
whose spelling is uncertain. Purchas¬ 
ers receive update onnosmeements 
every quarter, and ore entitled to 
buy later editions at discount prices. 
The cost of a hur-disk set is $3S for 
individuols and nonprofit organ¬ 
izations, $100 hr oil others. An out¬ 
standing exomple of poTitical/mhtech 
activism. Anyone curious or concerned 
about the web of influences oper¬ 
ating behind the surhee of demo¬ 
cracy should have a copy. When 
ordering, be sure to specify the type 
of computer it'fl run on. Versions are 
currently available hr devices running 
CPIM, DOS 2.0 or 3.0. 


tkobh and involving. (The system has 
limited-oecess leclton] ond electronic 
moH facilities, too.) 

Reachable in larger ctfies through 
Telenet, after a sign-up he of $10, 
the cost Is $10 per month, plus $5 
per hour (off-peak) and .005 cents 
per kihbyie for disk storage in excess 
of look. Groups get discounts. 


Tha National 
Sacurlty Archiva 


Saareh For Sacurlty 


1985; 281 pjp. $43 postpaid from 
Access, 17Si Mossochusetts Avenue 
NW Ste. 501, Woihirtglon, O.C. 
20036. 

This fot, spiral-bound guide to philan¬ 
thropic support is designed to help 
projects on war prevention and im¬ 
proving national security find ond get 
grants. Over 70 hundations ore pro¬ 
filed, including their funding criteria, 
deadlines ana contact addresses, plus 
lists of grants awarded. Also includes 
o survey ond analysis of groups that 
succeeded in getting these grants. A 
well-done, time-saving rehrence. 
Nothing else quite like it. Compiled 
in I9S5, the people who distribute 
it believe most of the information 
is still rekobfe. 


1755 Massachuseits Avenue NWf 
Ste. 500, Washington, D.C. 20036; 

202/797-0882. 

Former Mtoshtngtee Rest reporter 
Scott Armstrong's initial idea was to 
create a public depository hr docu¬ 
ments concerning US. notional se¬ 
curity, hreign policy, military and 
intelligence activities obtained via 
Freecfom of Inhrmotion Act requests. 

Acquiring documents turned out to 
be just the riart. Most of what the 
Nationol Security Archive does rtow 
is assemble and index topical collec¬ 
tions from primary sources to provide 
"os complete o documentary record 
of recent and contemporary policy- 
mokirsg os possible within the con¬ 
straints of security classification." 

Current projects range from the his¬ 
tory of L/.S. military uses of space to 
the evolution of U.S. policy toward 
South Africo 1960-87. The Archive 
sells such collections and their indexes especially signifkont finds, and an¬ 
as microhrms, primarily to libraries nounce new products and services. 


Secret Depssrtsnent of 
State cable, now dedass- 
ified but heavily excised, 
dated Januiuy 6,1981, 
from the De[^y Chief of 
Mission in El S^vador, 
Jerrold Mark Dion. Titled 
“Millionaires’ Murder Inc.r 
the cable discusses his 
conversation with a 
Salvadoran official which 
identified "six Salvadoran 
millionaire emigres in 
Miami” as responsible for 
directii^: and financing 
ri|^t wing death squads 
and probably the murders 
of American citizens. 


Secret Department of 
State cable, now declass¬ 
ified, dated November 9, 
1978, from Ambassador to 
Iran William H. Sullivan. 
Nine weeks before the 
Shah fell, it is titled 
Thinking the Unthinkable* 
and discusses the first 
registered, official concern 
that the Shah might not 
survive the growing tur¬ 
moil in Iran. 
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A SHORT LIST OF 
INTELLIGENCE BOOKS 


THE OPEN LITERATURE ON COVERT becairvo on importoni lource of public 
intelligence if extensive, ranging fram informolion in the 1970s. Most don't 
dedosiified documents, memoirs and concern inteUigence-gatherirg per s^ 
exposes to histortes, cose studies and but ratber clandestine octs intended to 
spy fiction. For a broad, expert survey push other societies In directions favor- 
of whot's worth reoding, check your able to U.S interests, or to suppress 

library for George Corvstontinidet'in- criticism and dissent in the United 

felllgence and (sptonege; An Ansrfy- States itself. 
titW MHograptiy (VVestview Press). ji,, compiled in 1975-6 by the 
Among the "clossies," my favorite « denote Select Committee on Intelli- 
probobly Stretevk MefllgerK. by Bence (o.kxi. the Church cornrnmee) 
Sherman Kent lout of print; Princeton wntmues to be a milestone os the most 
Univenity Press, 1949). Kent's prose is outhootahve mvestigrton of 

timelessly lucid, and his three-port crimes eominitted by U4. intelligence 
anolysis (intefligence as knowledge^ as of 

orgonizotion, os oetiyity) is sold to ‘"‘h- 

have influenced the development of releosed by the 

the U.S. spy ogencies. The word "stra- Comjn.ttee are now qutfe rore, but they 
tegic" in the title poinH the discussion ^ T°V local Governnwnt 

toward ways to identify end oequite Document ^^sitory. The most iHu- 

"knowledge which is vital for nationol '"'"“''B ond ihoughtijrovoking of the 
survivol." Anyone wanting to under- 

stand why nations hove intelligence ^ Company.- CM Otanr. 

ogencies, ond how information-needs P’* noming-namw ospect made this 
structure their octivity. should rood it. n^orious, but far more iri^or- 

tonl is the demythirying insight ^ee 
The U.S. Intefligence Community by gives into the bureaucratic detoils of 
Jeffrey T. Rkhelson is uniquely com- ogentry, os well os the CIA's entire role 
prehensive in its description of dozens in international relations. As he climbs 
of federal agencies, bureaus and sys- the clandeshne career lodder, moving 
terns presently engoging in this line of from one Latin American country to 
work. It is especially voluable for its another in the 1960t, ^ee's gung-ho 
sketches of lesser-known units like the polriotism grodualy turns to confu- 
Notionol Reconnaissance Office, the sion, revulsion, then mUitanl opposi- 
Foreign Agriculture Service, and the tion. There's o deep tragic irony in that 
Nucleor Detonation Detection System, the social assessments he leorns to per- 
os weU os cooperative orrongements farm in his job eventually turn him 
between the United States ond its ogoinst his employer ond "American 
allies. copitarism" generally. 

Richetson hot compiled a sknilor study Clondestine Service of the Cen- 

on the U.S.S.R., Swmd end SM.Id; Intel^ence Agency by Hons 

Soviet hrteWgvnee and Socurtty Appo- Mo*"*- offa'' o brief explanation/de- 
rafvi. This moy be the best scholorly by the 

treatment ovailoble, but perhopi not O" of Former Intelligence Of- 

furprisingly If is less detoiled ond more pamphlet is part 

speculotlve thon his volume on the U.S. ® “ ’® f 

It's also much drier than the defectors' unleashed In the 

occounts that have provided much of of this effort is 

what is known about the Soviet ogen- o most .ntereslmg s^wolume senes 
cies. Among the fatter. John Borron's f' booWength studies under the eol- 
KCfl Today; The HIdd.n Hood stands tot*«faenca flequ/remonts 

out far its vivid recounting of the co- 8a«»d o" *«nni- 

reers of Stonislav Levchenko, Rudolph at which farmer intelligence offi- 

Herrmonn, ond other recent farmer Congressional stairs, acode- 

Soviet spies. For a good orvnoioted busineswntn discuss covert 

guide to other books on this subject, collection, onolysis ond estimoles, 
see WMogrephy on Soviet fatellfgeoco countenntelligonce, domestic spying, 

ond SocuHty Sorvkai by Roymond G. “ * P^bably the most in-depth, 

Rocco and John J. Dziak. unhostile. unclassified review of the 

general issues facing U.S. intelligence 
Exposes of the seamy side of U.S. In* today. Unfartunotely, some volumes 
lelligence by Congressional Commit- predate important policy changes in- 
tees and disillusioned farmer agents stituted by the Reogon Adminisirotion. 


WtitI V. Awryonov, e Sovtvl ompUyvd by 
Iba Unllvd Notfona locfeSoiicI hi Now ysih 
Cby. doors o 4tD|s In Wostebostor County. 
NY. In Soptombor. t977. —KCfl fedoy 


InSolllgonca and Ksplonogo: An 
Analytical BiblloBraphy: George C. 
Constontines, 1983; 559 pp. $71 
from Westview Publishing Co.. 6065 
Mission Gorge Road/Ste. 425, Son 
Diego, CA 92120. 

The UJ. InteOlgesKe Conununity: 
Jeffrey T. Richelton, 1985; 381 pp 
$16.9S. Sword end Shield! Jeffrey 
T. Richelfon, 1986; 297 pp. SU.fS 
Both from Ballinger Publishing Co., 
54 Church Street, Cambridge, 

MA 02138. 

KGB Today! Tho Hiddon Hand: John 
Barron, 1983; 257 pp $4.9S 
($5.95 postpoid) from Berkley Books/ 
CJrder Dept., P. O. Box 506, Eost 
Ruflierford, NJ 07073. 

Bibliography on Soviet InlolligerKO 
ond Security Services: Raymond 
G. Rocca and John J. Dziok, 1985; 
203 pp $19.50 from Westview Pu^ 
Kshing Co., 6065 Mission Gorge 
RoodfSte. 425, San Diego, CA 92120. 

Inside the CanqMsny: CM Diary: 
Philip Agee, 1975; 640 pp OUT 
OF PRINT. Penguin Books, 299 
Murray Hill Pkwy., Eost Rutherford, 
NJ 07073. 

Th# Clondastina Service of the 
Control Intelllgenco Agency: Hans 
Moses, 1983; 24 pp $1.2S post¬ 
paid from the Association or Former 
intelligence Officers, 6723 Whittier 
Av«./Ste 303A, McLeon, VA 22101. 

Intelllgenco Roquiromenti for tho 
I9$0s: Roy Godson, editor. Seven 
volumes; $7.50*S1I.95 ($55/set) 
postpaid from ihe National Strategy 
Information Center Woshington, 

D.C Coll far titles ond individual 
pnees: 212/838-2912. ■ 
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Fund for Open Information 
and Accountability 

wondtnd H Big Brother hot you in his Why not 
find outf The procedure is simpk. Fill out some faosic 
fefTni and moll them to the government agency of your 
choke. They should notify you within a month whether or 
not you exist in their hies. If you do. they'll give you o 
number and you start waiting. 

Right now I'm in my sixth month of woih'ng. The National 
Security ^etKy soys they don't have me in their files, 
but since I'm sitting here looking at the IS pages they 
sent me from on epriier FOI teorch / find their response 
o bit lame. 



[Q) Seultnmirm BtO 

111* I* el lltsIL OF ITEHIKD CtlLt rAtS* 


Ft ACf CittIB 
II lAtVOO* 
tl lAtVOOI 
CAFItOlHTS no 
El SALVDOt 
El lAlVDOt 
II ttlVDOl 
IL tAlVDOI 
II SAlVDOt 
El SAIVDOI 
II lAlVDOd 
•I lAlVOOI 
•I lAlVOOl 

niini n 


More interesting is the FBI response. After tellmg me that 
no new motonof had been added to my hie since my lost 
FOI search, they added coyly that "new references iden¬ 
tified during our search were documents that anginated 
with another agetycy." Hmm, what does that mean? 

FOIA, Inc. is o volunteer crew assisting people in their 
uphill struggle with The State, whether you're looking hr 
your own files, researching a book, or pressuring OSHA 
to release erTvironmenlol records. If you're not sure where 
to start, try the FBI first: they're the all-pvrpose receptacle 
hr subversion. If you've worlied with the Sanctuary move¬ 
ment odd Customs, Treasury and INS to your list. If you 
misbehaved overseas, try State and the ClA, though the 
hiter is a reticent outfit. In general, I was alternately im¬ 
pressed by the depth of the agencies' information and 
astonished by some of their blunders. 

The Fund survives on your help They'll send you the ne¬ 
cessary forms for $2, btif if you enclosed more, it would 
go towards a good cause. —Dick Fugett 


foga bI Frank WMaflri taiBiikonB kBI, fkowlng InquBM coll* •• 
El Saivarfcr NaHonal Polka, as ha provIBad nomat at ralumlag 
SolvaBoraafU onB trlsHkio Amarkam. —Our tm Knew 


FOIA Fii*« Kit 

$2 

postpoid 

Our Right to Know 

[Newslettar) 

Ell«n Roy, Editor 

$10/yaor (2 issuas) 

Both from: 

FOIA, inc. 

145 W. 4fh Straet 
Nwv York, NY 10012 
212/477-3188 



Stockwell Reading List 

John Stockwell foinad the CIA with the some gung-ho 
thought pattern that he'd had os a Morina Corps officer 
— he was fighting our notion's holy war against the Red 
Menace. After a tour of duty in Vietnam with the agency, 
he was promoted to station chief of the entire Angola 
operation, reporting directly to the National Security 
Council, much like Ollie North would do a few years 
later. Stockwell vvas thus able to observe the covert 
Angola operation from planning to execution, and what 
he saw grossed him out. So ohar 13 yeors with the agency 
he quit and wrote In Search of Cnemtes (W, W. Norton), 
telling his own story and in the process t^coming the 
agency’s highest-ranking defector. 

Stockwell also began a personal foumay of investigation 
with the same energy he'd given to his earlier ossignmants. 


and in the process read procticoHv everything printed 
thot desalt with the "other side" of the political spectrum. 
From this research he compiled a 50-page reading list of 
the best books he'd hund. They cover everything from 
Vietnam, the CIA and cold war economks to Latin Amer- 
ka, nuclear wor ond tha Kennedy ossosslnotion. Each 
comes with a capsule review. I like to think I keep up with 
the Iherolure. but Stockwell's list puts me to shame. 

Stocirwell's original book freaked out the CIA so thoroughly 
that they took him la court in the name of "national 
security" and creamed him. Thus it is that for every volume 
sold today, the author's 65* royalty goes to the ogency, 
not the author. This is not the case with his reoding list, so 
feel free to order a copy. —Dick Fugett 

Salaclad >latlo<iol Sacurlly* Raoding Ltah $5 (ram 
WECAN, P. O. Box 1030. Elgin, TX 78621, 



Hsrpar Colaphon 1979. 


by lonard Zlnn, 


Tkc exploitation of aeaker peopleo for profit didn't beplo 
alth the raraallon of tho CIA or the Atooic Energy Coaeloilon 
after Horld Nor II. It began aben Coloabai landed In tarbadoi In 
1493 Our klotarlat traditionally raceuat avantt aa tbay 
affected tha lotereits of oar nation and Big Buaiaeaa. Elan ra- 
exaalnea thoae eventt la terai of the eoople« ' Intereata*-gulla s 
dlffaraat aloryl 

Ai a raprtaae to tbasi cooeerned ladlvlduala ahoat buoy 
•cbedulcs Itave inaifflcient tlaa for extanalvo raiding, the 
firat loctlOB aaaaarlxoa tha taalao booica I cooaldor oopaclally 
laportnnt. If you read thea. or eaon only the flrot three 
(Jooathaa Schell '• lAtl OP TM lABTR . Tea Qervatl'a eulhorItetiar 
nad datalled TM RtTB OP lOVllT M UITAIV tUPBimCY and In.ard 
Zlna'a A PlOUBl' HITOIIT Of TM MITM 9TAT48 ) you ulll have a 
good aeoae of the problea that non focea tho Aaarican poople, 
along alth the rent of tbo haoon race. Add to thoae rctdlngn 
Nllllo. Blua'e, tH« ^lA. A POKCOTTBII IIBTOKY . and you Mil] alaD 
have a feellnt for oature and of CIA daatabl 11 zat Iona . 

And finally. Lloyd Duaaa'a. TM gVBMBBPimB ICOHOIIT . ahoMS hon 
the nrae race la breaklog the United Stetea ecenoay. 


Audio cassettes ol Stockwell's 
lectures, ond many other topics 
not covered in the stmight 
media such as talks by Noam 
Chomsky. Desmond Tutu and 
the entire Christk Institute's 
"secret team" and Contra- 
drug-links Suit, ore available 
from two independent groups: 

Other Amerkee Rodloi cata¬ 
log free from P. O. Box 85, 
Sonto Barbara, CA 93102. 

Oevid Boraomlani colalog 
free from 1415 Delhwood, 
Boulder, CO 80302. 
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NTERSTATE 40 runs ihe breadth of the United States, from California to the East Coast It connects 
Flagstaff, Aiiiona; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Amarillo, Texas; Oklahoma City; Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas; Memphis, Nashville and Oak Ridge, Tennessee; and rolls on into North Carolina, where it 
feeds into other interstate highways. This is the main artery of nuclear weapons transportation in 
the United States. 


The Department of Energy (DOE) has a fleet of 44 unmarked semi-tractor-trailer trucks, 18-whcclers. They’re 
actually high-security mobile vaults that carry nuclear weapons — up to eleven per week — and parts for 
nuclear arms, to and from the factories which produce them aU over the United States. 


The components converge at the Pantex plant in Ama¬ 
rillo, Texas, which is the Hnal assembly point for ail of 
America's H-bombs and atomic warheads. From there 
they’re trucked to missile silo fields, naval stations, and 
weapons depots, where they arc deployed. This traffic 
has been on our interstate highways for 40 years, 
though very few people seem to be aware of it. 

Nuclear weapons convoys log about four million nules 
a year, passing through 48 states. They stop regularly 
at resuurams. gas stations and truck stops along the 
way. Vou might have been one of the thousands of peo¬ 
ple who have unknowingly sipped a coffee or eaten 
a Big Mac a few yards from an H-bomb. 

AU states have public health offices that are supposed 
to monitor radioactive cargo and toxic waste on the 
staters highways. They are not notified when the DOE 
trucks are in transit. Many of the states through which 
the trucks pass have made strenuous efforu to get that 
information. But the prerogatives of national security 


are such that transport of nuclear weapons supercedes 
regulation by the states. 

The trucks ate unmarked, to attract as Uttle attention 
as possible. The DOE says this is for national security 
protection. Of course, it is also an easy way to conceal 
one of the most common and tangible manifestations 
of the nuclear arms race: Soviet surveillance satellites 
probably have no trouble identifying these convoys. 

The absence of markings is mainly to hide them from 
the American public. 

In August of 1984, Sam Day, director of the national 
office of NukeWatch in Madison, Wisconsin, went 
down to the aimual Pantex Peace Camp, which con¬ 
venes just outside the gate of the plant around the time 
of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki MemorisJs. Sam was 
aware of nuclear weapons transportation, and had 
tome pictures of the trucks. After the encampment 
ended, he invited tome of the other participants to stay 
on at Pantex and watch the gales for departing con- 


Nathaniel BatcMder, 41, Is a Vietnam vet with a degree In biology. Formerly a publicist with the Omniplex Science Museum in 
Oklahoma Ciljn he has been a full-time lay i■|^f/ member cf the Benedictine Ihtace House since 19S3. There he coordinates one 
of the most daring and commendable amateur inteUigence operations I know of, using nothing more exotic than telephones, 
cars, cameras, CB radios and a network of dedicated volunteers H-Bomb Truckwatches are co-sponsored by NukeWilch and 
the National Mobilisation for Survival Information kits, indudmg vehicle identification aids, are available from The National 
H-Bomb Thtekwatch, Benedictine Peace House, 2912 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City, OK 73103. Their hotline number for 
reporting sightings d 405/324-5577, —Robert Horvits 
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voys. When the spotters saw a convoy leave, heading 
east on Interstate 40. they telephoned us and we went 
out to the highway and followed it through Oklahoma 
City. Another convoy was followed up to Denver, Col¬ 
orado. This was the beginning of the semiannual 
H-Bomb Truckwatch. 

Since 1984, once in the fall and once In the spring, 
for a week at a time, volunteers go to nuclear bomb 
facilities around the country — to Pantea, the Y-12 
plant in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the Rocky Flats plant in 
Denver, Sandia Laboratories in Albuquerque, etc. They 
stake out the gates of the plants 24 hours a day. When 
a convoy leaves, a phone call is placed to the Benedic¬ 
tine Peace House in Oklahoma City, where, during the 
week of the Thickwatch, someone is always by the 
telephone 

From this national telephone hotline center, contacts 
in communities along the roads ahead of the (rucks are 
notiried that a convoy is on the way. If one was seen 
heading east from Amarillo on Interstate 40, wr know 
from experience that in six or eight hours it should be 
in Oklahoma City. Since this is a familiar route, we 
would not have a car follow it all the way. We would 
simply contact some Oklahoma spotters to go out to 
the interstate and pick it up as it arrived. 

If we get a report of a convoy setting out west from 
Amarillo, then we immediately call people in Albu¬ 
querque to let them know that it will probably reach 
their community in six or seven hours. We would also 
alert other communities farther ahead — in Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Bantow, California, and Las Vegas, Nevada 
— to let them know a convoy might be coining ihetr way. 

If a spotter sees a convoy headed into new territory, 
where we’ve not tracked one before, we try to have a 
vehicle stay with it until it reaches its destination. 

There are now some 200 telei^one contacts in 35 states 
who participate during Thickwatch weeks, and who arc 
prepared to respond if a convoy is headed their way. 




We have followed the trucks from coast to coast. We 
have tracked as many as 17 convoys in one week, from 
diffwent facilities around the country. Each time we 
have a sighting, wc stick a pin in our national map. 
Each time we follow a convoy, wc can drew a line. 

Thanks to a committed group of activists, willing to 
get up at three a.in. and follow a truck for a hundred 
miles, or camp outside the gates of Rocky Flats and 
eat cold pizza for a week, we’ve been able to amass 
hundreds of photographs and hours of videotapes 
of the trucks and their guard cars passing through 
various communities. 

While Thickwatch weeks are nationally coordinated, 
local groups are responsible for planning and carrying 
out activities on their own. Those who are prepared to 
go out to the highway when a convoy passes, set up a 
roadside vigil or demonstration, or follow the trucks, 
often invite the local news media to come along. Jour¬ 
nalists participate on the basis that they not aimounce 
the event to the public before it occurs. We don’t want 
hundreds of people to show up and create an unpre¬ 
dictable situation. The convoys are heavily armed 
(no pun intended). 

So long as wc do not threaten or physically impede the 
movement of a convoy, our activities have been looked 
upon as legal We’ve always contacted the Department 
of Energy to announce the dates of the Thick watches 
and advise them of our plans. They seem to want to 
know as much about us as they can find out. They 
especially want to know what we intend to do when 
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tff^re fonowing the trucks Wtf ve met with DOE repre- 
MOUitives oa • number of occaskxu, and even shared 
our contacts' names and addresses with thesn. I’m sure 
that some security agency has done quite a check on 
all of US. 

DOE acknowledges that we have the right to drive on 
hlghsrays near their trucks, as well as t^ Constitutional 
right to express our concern about the arms race by 
publishing and broadcasting pictures of their convoys. 
But they try very hard to discourage us from following 
the vehicles. When we first began tracking them, they 
would often speed up and take evasive action, such 
as suddenly exiting the highway, in the hope that the 
tracker would not make the exit. They have sent out 
decoy trucks, and convoys that split apart, heading in 
different dirocliona. Last May, a truck 1 was following 
rdeased sand onto the highway Grom the mechanism 
they use for extra traction when driving on ice: The 
sand clattered off the highway and bounced onto my 
windshield. Eventually, one of the trucks and a guard 
car boxed me in while the other vehicles sped off. Vfhen 
the convoy got far enough ahead, the vehicles along¬ 
side and in front of me turned back to the Y-IZ plant. 

Oklahoma’s location along Interstate 40 ensures that a 
large proportion of the DOE fleet regularly transiu our 
state. 'Nc estimate that on avetage, two or three con¬ 
voys cross Oklahoma per week. 

However, because there were Ihickwatch demonstra¬ 
tions In four Oklahoma cities along the interetatc in 
1985, no convoys have crossed through Oklahoma during 
the last three Ihuckwatches. Instead, for those weeks 
trucks from Pantex skirted south of Oklahoma, through 
Dallas/Tbn Worth, and then back up to Little Rock. 

NatioruUly, during the May 10-17, 1987, IVuckwatch, 
we found only seven nuclear weapons convoys, many 
fev«r than in previous years. We’re convinced that the 
Department of Energy reduced the number of convoys 
on the road during the week we were spotlighting 
the traffic 


ing photographs of the DOE trucks and their guard 
cars, so people can easily recognize them. The other 
side of the sheet is a request for information: if you 
spot a convoy like this, write down the date, time of 
day; what highway, what direction were they beaded, 
how many trucks, how many guard cars, what colors 
were they, the licence numbers, etc The sheet asks 
people to phone in or mail us this information. 

In this way we hope to expand the information- 
gathering network and keep it active throughout the 
year. There are a lot of people on the highway. The 
more that ktx}w about the nuclear bomb convoys, the 
more often they’ll be noticed, and the more discussion 
there’ll be about the implications. 

The H-bomb TVuckwatch's purpose is to call attention 
to the continuing arms race and the threat of nuclear 
destruction as a reality in daHy life The arms race 
seems very abstract and remote to most people The 
DOE trucks bring it to virtually every state in the nation. 
They are moreover, an essential part of the weapons 
manufacturing procese The passage of the trucks, and 
pictures of them in a local community, inevitably leads 
to questions like: bow many times a month do these 
trucks come through here? What are they carrying? 
How many bombs a week pass across our state? How 
many were there in (say) 1980? Is the flow increasing? 

As more communities learn of the passage of these 
convoys through their area, they realize that their toads 
and their tnickstops are pan of the bomb production 
cyck. This comes as startling and discomforting news 
for most people. As disturbing as it might be, it is 
hnponant to know, as you eat lunch at HoJo's or Mc¬ 
Donald’s, that three of the trucks parked ouuide may 
be loaded with thermonuclear warheads. When the 
arms race is that dose; you can’t ignore your respon¬ 
sibility. The H-bombs you paid for are being delivered. 
Would you like to change your order? ■ 
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COMPUTERS & NONPROFITS 

EASING THE TRANSITION 


BY STEVE JOHNSON 


T here are over eoo.ooo 

nonprofit orgonizations in 
this country — ranging in 
iixe from fronts for busy peopio with 
typowriton in attic officM to univ«r- 
litiof lik* Stanford. Salf>halp and 
othor ed hoc orgonizations oro toid 
to numbor over five rniUion. The over¬ 
all budget of the nonprofit sector 
($129 billion) exceeds the budget of 
oil but nirte notions of the world in 
dollar terms. Philanthropic organi¬ 
zations employed 5.6 million persons 
in 1980, exceeding industries such 
os construction and automobile 
mo nufoc luring. 

Rve years ogo fewer than 10 percent 
of nonprofit organizations owned 
computers; now it is estimated thot 
over 50 percent of the orgonizations 
hove access to smoM computers. SittoR 
computers hove brought on a new 
era for nonprofit work in this country. 

The computerization of the nonprofit 
sector hot not coma without tome 
disoppointments and disosten. Peo¬ 
ple have leortted the hard way that 
computer technology — unlike the 
other office technology of typewriters 
otkI copier machirtes — doesn't 
olwoyt coma cosy or cheopi In a re¬ 
cent study, 20 percent of the non¬ 
profit sector indicoted a complete 
distatitfoction with their use of com¬ 
puters, ond 40 percent wore only 
moderotely satisfied. 

So whot's different about o rtonprofH 
orgonization? Are not their computer 
ne^s the some as those of a typical 
business? In many woys yes, and in 
many ways no. There ora several 
aspects to the nonprofit workplace 
that demond special ottention, in¬ 
cluding the reiionca on volunteers, 
significant staff turnover ond the 
tendency for staff to fdoy many roles. 
Nonprofits write proposals. The pro- 
posols produce grants. The grants 
cause o kind of accounting caled 
"fund accounting." Nonprofit 
organfacotions tend to monoge peo¬ 
ple more than money. They keep 


track of things like donors, members, 
contacts, and volunteers. A business 
market devoted to providing "non¬ 
profit software" has oppeored to 
meet tome of these needs. In the 
nonprofit sector, more than anyplace 
eke, the drama of social issues k 
acted out as individuals and organ¬ 
izations grapple with ksues about 
computers in the workplace, com¬ 
puters and the disabled, etc. 

This section explores the state of 
nonprofit computing, Ihe earliest 
stoges of the automation of social 
chonge. Like a theropkt in Peyton 
Ploce^ I feel like I've heord it al. In 
Ihe lost eight years I have spent ten 
hours o doy gropplirtg with com¬ 
puterization issues, helping people 
learn computer application pro¬ 
grams, and neorly going off the 
deep end with yet one more printer 
problem. I view computers as o gift, 
o reol open-ended gift like a box of 
Tinkertoys. We can do onything we 
want with the gift. It's o lot up to the 
nonprofit sector to come up with 
humofse; fust, and inlereshng ap¬ 
plications for computers. You can 
counter the increosing militarizolion 
of computer technology through 
peaceful opplkatiofn. If the every¬ 
day opplicotions don't quite fit your 
needs, lobby the computer industry, 
or create your own software (which 
doesn't mean you need to learn 
computer "programming"). If you 
think we are turning into a com¬ 
puterized dossier society, maybe tur¬ 
ning it Ground will prove o point ot 
least — fike the group thot created 
their own database about CIA 
personnel. 



It is estimated that a $5,000 com¬ 
puter investment will, in five yeors, 
represent as much os a $30,000 in- 
vestmertti there ore mony hidden 
costs in buying o computer, including 
insurance (theft, transit, medical/ 
liobility), depreciation, supplies, soft- 
wore, hardware and software up¬ 
grades, security, repair, and stoff 
training. 


Some other considerations with fi- 
nancioi consequences! keeping up 
with the newest technology; good or 
bod relationships with vendors; in- 
compotibility problems; work at 
homo (IrKkiding employees buying 
compatible machines for home use); 
whot to do obout bersefits; work¬ 
man's compensation. 

To be good and coreful you might 
want to try a needs ossessmerst or 
requirement ortolysis. The Informa¬ 
tion Technology Resource Center in 
Chicago (below) has developed o 
good moM for this with their 300 -t 
nonprofit member orgonizotions. 



Computer Raeource Guido lor Non¬ 
profit* (VokiNse b Software Dtroc- 
tary; Volume lit fwndiisf Sourae 
Directory) 

$93 each ($173/set) from Public 
Management Institute, 358 Brannan 
Street, Son Francisco, CA 94107; 
415/896-1900.* 

Volume II describes computer-related 
giving programs of 200 corporations, 
foundations, ond government agencies. 
In the introduction, the editors sum¬ 
marize whot they conddar to be the 
emerging trends in computer funding. 
Volume I doscribof diont-sorvicos soft¬ 
ware for tracking dient costs, dteni 
dmnogrophics, cRent history; events 
sohwore, food services, job molching, 
library management, public housing 
management, and survey software. 
There is extensive coverage of fund 
accounting and membership manage¬ 
ment softworo 

■ 4ih edition ovoUoble ionuory 1988. 

Computortsotlow Weeds Aeolydt 
Eizabeth MondeR artd Mown Lyons 
1986; 41 pp $10 postpaid from South¬ 
ern CoGfomia Center for Nonprofit 
ManogamenI, 315 West 9lh Street/ 
SuHe 1100. Lo 4 Angeles, CA 90015; 
213/623-7080. 

Provides the informolioa one needs to 
conduct a rsoads onolysts — o systoma- 
tic examination of the functions on 
organization wishes to computerize, 
ond the identification of needs within 
aoch fursction. The tangibia result of 


Steve Johnson is a hnff-limt editor at RAIN mogazjnc, the exce/tanf appropnate-technology and biomgtonoi quortwrfy which 
hot 0 new hocus on inhtmolion technologies and nonprofits (SlS/yeor from 1135 S.E. Salmon Street, Portlond, OR 97214). 
RAIN has reeentfy joined tones with the Center for Urban Education (p. 75). —Jeanne Carslenten 
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the anolyitt a> deKribed In th« guida- 
book b o Ibi of tpaofkotioni for wft- 
war» and hardware dial moy bo uiod 
for obtaining bidl for compulor sydomi 
from vendort. One MCtlon dotailt Ifio 
ovemi proceu, and onoHier (oction 
goes into moro delal about word 
processing, dalabose monagement, 
spreodsheets and occounling. Plenty 
of worksbeets moke tfi« book more 
than worlfi the price. 

TIm Women'i 

Ceie p ule r ItSeraey Handbook 

Deborah L. Brecher, 1985; 254 ppi 
S9.95 ($11.45 postpoid) from Plumef 
New American Library, P. O. Box 999, 
Bergenfield. NJ 07621; 201/387 0600. 
Thb excellent handbook is an offshoot 
from the Women's Computer LHerocy 
Project in Son Francisco, ft covers hb- 
tory, bosic computer concepts, ethKol 
choices, and much more. One of its 
strong points is Ms. Brocher's vron- 
derful use of onologies. 

(Like; o progrom n o recipe the com* 
puter con follow, and a computer is a 
cook thot can follow many diffeienl 
recipes by doing two things weM, add¬ 
ing and comparing. I'd recommend 
thb book to ony beginning compu- 
hr user. —JC} 

In addition to the shelves of moss- 
media computer joumob, there is a 
growing nuirfoer of specialized jour¬ 
nals — ond with desktop publishing in 
ful swing there ore likely to be many 
more — thot cover specific areas of 
nonprofil computing. I alwoys look for¬ 
ward to the Computer Use bi Soclel 
Services Network Newtiottori with its 
reoder-boied contribution format one 
con find out oboul unusual and useful 
oppikalioni of computer technology to 
the tocsol services. RCrSET, published 
by Mike McCullough, is o reel gem. 
full of information about grass-roots 
ond public-interest computing that you 
can't find out about anywhere else. 

Out of Los Angeles comes a small but 
handy newsletter for nonprofit man- 
ogert; each bsue of Meneging With 
Computen covers a speciol topic such 
Of desktop publishing, nonprofil fund 
occounting, etc. 

CUSS Network Newsletter: $10/y«or 
from Dick Schoech, UTA, P. O. Box 
19129, Arlington, TX 76019. 

RtrSCTi $1 /issue from 90 Eost 7ih Street/ 
#3A, New York, NY 10009. 

Managing With Computers: S24/year 
(6 issues) from Lodestor Manogement/ 
Research, Inc., 1052 West 6lh Street/ 
Suite 714, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 



In 1983, nonprofit Information tech¬ 
nology resource canters begon to 
appear in response to the educotion 
and lechnicol assblonce needs of non¬ 



What To Look For During Automation 


will foce increasingly complex ques¬ 
tions about benefils. The manogement 
of the nonprofit organization must 
be flexible, able to change job de¬ 
scriptions creatively, and be willing 
ond able to change staff pay Kale 
reflecting changing responsibilities. 


There may be shifts in power to those 
who hove skills with a computer. 
Management or clerical staff may 
gain power; manogement by doing 
more of Iheir own work (eg. word 
processing, etc,), and clerical by 
handling more complex tosks. 


Decisions may become more struc¬ 
tured, and less flexible. Decisions 
moy olso become more inferdeport- 
mental as sharing information is 
easier. 


New positions may be created to 
deal with automotion, system design 
ond maintenance. It might be a full¬ 
time role, or a role divided among 
several staff. One of ihe most stgniR- 
cant differences between successful 
and failed automation is the presence 
of a key staff, entirely responsible 
for all of an orgonizotion'i com¬ 
puterization efforts. 

Organizahons may also end up us¬ 
ing more Independent consultonts, 
and more part-time staff. Some stoff- 
ing needs, such os compuler pro¬ 
gramming, can't be met internolly 
and will be deolt with through con¬ 
tracts with consultants. Organizations 


Training stoff will take on dimensions 
you never dreamed possible. It's not 
like training lo use a typRvrriter or 
copier. It will never slop It is olso 
important to dHtinguish between the 
need for training and for technicol 
assistonce. 

There ore staff onxieties to deal with, 
like losing doto, thot computers might 
replace jobs, thot worker inillotive 
might be lessened, client relotionships 
might become dehumanized, that 
staff will hove less time to deal with 


profits. Currently there ore centers in 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Los An¬ 
geles, DaKos, Portland, Oregon, and 
New York City. Their primory services 
ore education, o wide range of classes, 
and training opportunities; occess, 
avoilobility of o computer-lob environ¬ 
ment for testing ond using computer 
equipment; and lechnicol ossistance, 
providing inexpensive assistance for 
nonprofits in purchosing equipment 
or further developing Iheir com¬ 
puter systems. 

last year the computer centers, with 
assistonce from the Benton Foundation 
and Apple Computer's Community Af¬ 
fairs Program, formed the Technology 
Resources Consortium (TRC) to pro¬ 
mote the effective use of information 
technology by nonprofit orgonizations 
through the enhancement of existing 
centers, ond by supporting Ihe deve¬ 
lopment of other progroms in oreos 
not served by the present centers. The 
TRC hos collected vital infomnotion 
from each of the portkipoling pro¬ 
groms Including training mat^al, a 


ikillt invanlory of staff ond resources of 
the centers, and other information on 
the programs of each canter For dk- 
tribviion to dozens of orgonizations in 
unsolved oreot. It hoi oho developed 
o software evoluolion process aimed ol 
evoluoting nonprofit software such os 
membership monogemeni, grants 
monagement, cRant tracking, fund ac¬ 
counting, etc. Most recently the TRC 
evaluated membership monogement 
soltwaie. The reviews hove been com¬ 
piled and ore ovailoble from the Public 
Interest Computer Association for $25 
(address below). 

Through Ihe TRC [do the Public Inter¬ 
est Computer Assoctation) or the locol 
compuler centers, nonprofit orgon'izo- 
hons con find out about individuali 
ond orgonizations that can help them 
with computer needs. Similar computer 
ossislortce programs ore being formed 
in many cities nationwide. 

Members oi the 

Technology Resources Coeeortiwmi 
Camputer Help and btlermallon f rogrem. 
Southern CaKfomio Center lor Nonprofit 
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dienti, ofld fh* clarity of dacition' 
moking moy decline. 


Confidentiality and privocy ore im¬ 
portant issues. In most nonprofit 
orgonizations tKere is low physical 
security avvoreness. With computer- 
Izotion information is more finished 
and ref'ned, and more mobile. Data 
exchange via phone or other tele¬ 
communication links is very vulner¬ 
able. By doing more information 
processing, less sophisticated stoff 
con moke more mistakes, thus raising 
the risk of inoccurote informotion. 



Think obout your office environment, 
the ergonomics. Workstations should 
indude: lower thon regular desk 
height (odjustoble); odjustoble choir, 
bock support; tilt screen, adjustable 
brightness, etc.; detochoble key¬ 
board. The work oreo shouldn't 
hove exposed cables on the floor; 
pcy ottention to reducing noise 
levels (especially printen); larger 
work area may be needed; heating 
and cooling requirements will chonge; 
orsd lighting needs for working on 


computers may drop to one-third 
of normal. 

There ore heolth issues including 
aches and pains, radiation, and 
stress. Stress may increase os stoff 
has more workload with less job 
control; repetitive tasks; machine 
podng of work; lock of time for 
training to acquire new skills; com¬ 
peting roles; electronic monitoring 
os supervision ond tosk feedbock; 
higher expectations versus computer 
delays; social isolation with main in¬ 
teraction being with the computer. 

Documentation. One woy or another 
we're oil going to end up talking 
about documentation. With com¬ 
puters it becotrtes a critical function. 
Did you document thot lost bug, or 
will you remember that document 
formot thot worked perfectly? 

Don't get cought up in thinking 
obout computers os on end, instead 
of o meons. 

If you only go into computers to 
save time or money, you may get 
the short stick. Creotivify and control 
ore more likely ways to determine 
the level of computerizotion your 
organization deserves. The poybock 
moy only come os your orgonizotion 
develops new services or products 
not possible without automation. 

It is importonr to decide what it 
mokes sense to do internally. Just 
because you con do it doesn't mean 
you should. Do you neolly wont staff 
to maintain mailing lists, or be re¬ 
sponsible for aM ospects of publishing? 


Management, 31S W. 9lh Slrect/Sulte 1100, 
lot Angeles, CA 900IS,- 213/623-7080. 

Infermatien Secimelefy Inetitiite. Center 

tor Urban Education. 1135 S.E. Solmon. 
PUrtiond, OK 97214; 503/231-1285. 

InSereMtSen Sedifielogy Reteuroe Centec 
S7th Stieet ond S. lake Shore Drive, 
Ovcogo, II60637; 312/684-1050. 
NonptefH Computer tadmego. 419 Park 
Avenue S./16lh Hoar, New York. NY 
10016; 213/481-1799. 

PvMc lolorett Campoler AeeotleHon. 
3001 O Street N.W., Washington, O.C 
30036: 202/775-1588. 

T ecfcnelefy leereleg Centex Center for 
Nonprofit Management, 2820 Swiss 
Avenue. Dollov TX 75204; 214/826-3470. 

The tenton Fosmdetlon 
Another good source of informotion 
about how nonprofit organizations ore 
using now elecironic communication 
and information technology. The Foun¬ 
dation has supported many irsnovotive 
pcogromi and has published summaries 
of activities in the oreoi Communl- 
eetlisg In the Wtr Hew Options for the 
Nonprefll Cemnwnity and Communt- 


cetlng Todey: iervltsg Pienproflt Needs 
with Technology ($3 eoch, pottpoid 
from Berston Foundotion, 1776 K Street 
N.W./Suile 605, Woshington, 

D.C. 20006). 


Corporato Support 


Apple hos done more thon any other 
corporation to support the oufomohon 
of rsonproflt work. Implicit in the pro- 
grom's phliotophy is that nonpfofrt 
organizations need to become more 
businesslike in order to survive ard 
occomplish their mission, white cor- 
poroKons rseed to bolonce their mistlon 
to moke money with sociol consclous- 
rresi. Apple's ^rporote Grants Pro¬ 
gram has eloquently occompiishod 
both goals. There ore several programs 
within the Corporate Grants Progromt 
the Community Affairs Program, which 
provides computer grants to nonprofit 
orgonizotions with on emphosis on 
groups working together using com¬ 
puter eommunicolion to buiW networks.- 
the Computer Learning Center Pro¬ 


gram, which hos provided support to 
the rsonprofit computer resource cen¬ 
ters; the Partnerships Program, which 
hos provided computers to larger non¬ 
profits to distribule to their constitu¬ 
encies, Including United Way, Volunteer: 
Tfse NoHonol Center, and Pitvote 
Agencies Collaborating Together 
(PACT); ond the Educolion Program, 
which provides computer grants to 
public and private elementory ond 
secondory schools and to coHeget and 
universities. The Special Educotion Pro¬ 
gram provides ossistorKe to the dis¬ 
abled ond groups which support 
the disobled. 

Apple Computer Co., Cerpetwte Oreots 
Prepram. 20525 Morion! Avenuo, Cuper- 
rina CA 95014; 408/973-4475. 

With the excepiion of Apple, the computer 
industry hos not gone out of its woy to 
provide osiistonce to nonprofii otgon'izo- 
tions. However, the following componiei 
hove provided some support. Write 
for informotion, 

Dipitsi Iquipmeni Cerperelten. Corpor- 
oteConiributioni, 1TI Powdermil Hood, 
Maynard, MA 01754,- 617/493-7161. 
Keypro. Dept, of Public Relotions, 533 
Stevens Avenue, Solano Beoch, CA 93075; 
619/259-4509, hos been folHy generous 
in its support of nonprofit orgontzotions 
and hos a strong intareft in Intemotional 
development uses of computers. 

Lotus Cerperetlen, The Phitonlhropic 
Committee, 55 Combridge Porfcwoy, 
Combridge. MA 03143; 617/577 8500, 
has o looned executive program and 
other support for nonprofit orgonizotions 
(cwrrenHy, Boston orao only). 

For more information on corporate sup¬ 
port, see: Coiisputer Resource Cufde for 
NanproHts (Printed Resources, above). 

Nonprofit Softwaro 


If you wont to find out more about 
nonprofit software, contact the non¬ 
profit computer resource center in your 
oreo, get hold of one of the periodicali 
or books reviewed in this section, or 
write to one of the follovring; 

Directery of Fund ActeuxISef Software. 
Donald Wil, 1964. $34.95 postpoid from 
Center for local ond Community Research. 
P. O. Box 5309, Elmwood Slotion, Ber¬ 
keley. CA 94705; 415/654-9036. 

Directory el MkfOiemputer Seftwere le 
the tfumen terekee. Joseph A. Doucette. 
$26.50 postpaid from Computer Consult¬ 
ing and Programming Associotes. 7553 
Cond Plozo, Portfond, ME 04112; 
207/774-8242. 

Denar 8 Membership le l twere Revlees 
$25 postpoid from Technology Resources 
Consortium, 2001 O Street N.W., Wosh¬ 
ington, D.C 20036; 202/775-1588. 

Guide te Sefisrere ler NeepreMts. $79 
postpoid from NPO Resource Review, 

Box A6 Cothedral Station, New York, 

NY 10025. 

Fund Aceevtrtlitg Seltwere Review. 1031 
3rd Street, Sonto Roto, CA 9S40S (con¬ 
ducting review of fund occounting soft- 
worn; drstr4)utes its own pockoge). ■ 
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d) SHARE-RIGHT 1987 


You may reproduce th i s m aterial if your recipients may also reproduce it 


ona of information trantmitsion in the "blink" 
between screens on coble TV broodcosts. It would 
bounce news off a satellite, down to distant pickup 
sites, and into local computers again. I'll let Erik 
Foir, a USENET engineer, tell the rest of the story: 

"Stargate as originally envisioned wos o cheap 
woy to send USENET news everywhere by true 
broadcast. Unfortunately, the communication le¬ 
galities were such thot they could not cloim to be a 
common corner (like telephone componies), and 
this led directly into Stargate becoming a subscriber 
service instead (like a publisher). Storgate hos on 
ogreement that prohibits their subscribers from 
redistributing the articles they get from Stargate 
because, of course, it would erode Stargote's sub¬ 
scriber base if they did. 

"Noturolly, this caused a bit of o stink on the net, 
and the result was the copyright notices which you 
see on some people's articles. ("You can redistri¬ 
bute only if your recipients con"), preventing Stor¬ 
gate from tronsmitting those articles unless their 
subscribers con." 

You, render, are encouraged to duplicate this mes¬ 
sage, but only if your readers may also duplicote it. 

-Kevin Kelly (g) Share-right 1987 


S OMETIME IN THE LAST YEAR OR SO, 
onnouncements like the one above were 
being attoched to computer network mes¬ 
sages. Unlike communication in the public 
domain, whkh anyone con use for whatever com¬ 
mercial purpose, share-right limits its benefits to 
those willing to shore the bounty in the same way 
they received it. Users con toke it only if they pass 
it on with the same promise. As Jack Powers, one 
of the network riders, soys, "I like this ideo of rights 
which travel together with the merchandise." Al¬ 
though share-right was born on the networks, I 
envision it taking root in other decentralized, highly 
replicoting communicotions, like xerox publishing, 
or tape duplicating. Howard Rheirrgolo, o host on 
The Well, calls it "a self-reproducing word virus 
thot eats intellectual property." 

As for as I know, the shore-right concept first ap¬ 
peared ot the junction of USENET and Stargate, 
two network systems of different politics. USENET, 
one of the most libertarian networks running, dis¬ 
tributes and redistributes messages in an ad hoc 
style of complete non-owr>ership You don't post 
something in USENET without expecting it to be 
copied oil over the country, or the world. Stargate 
is a privately run network which beams nefnews 
into space by hitching the messages to on unused 


How To Look It Up Online 

There's a slippery oceon of online infarmohon services out 
there. We recommend thot you hire Sir Alfred, the wisest 
old salt soilirtg on tho sea of inhrmalion, to guide you to 
fruiModen islands. He knows oil tho shortcuts hr norvigot- 
ing through the invisible realm of databases, what you'll 
find when you land, how to set your course, and how to 
unravel the krtotty question of how much if costs. He hos 
earned his medals (previous books of his we've recom- 
mended: How to Buy Software, The Complete Handbeoic 
of Personot Comfiwter CommuntcottoniJ, ond is uncom¬ 
monly trustworthy. —Kevin Kelly 

e 

"Document delivery" is the industry's term for the service 
of sending you o photocopy, focsimilei, or actual copy of 
the source document from which on online abstract or 
bibcite wos derived. It is no moggerotion to soy that if 
you ore witliisg to poy for it, you eon obtain a copy of 
orrything that is remrenced online. That includes 
magazine articles, conference papen and proceedings, 
video and audio tapes, patents, complete books, chop- 
ters from books, mops, monographs, charts, architectural 
diograms — if it exists onywhere in North America, you 
can have it in your hands tomorrow morning, 
e 

Step 7. Set your computer to capture incoming information. 

Thb is so importont that it's worth the emphasis of mak¬ 
ing h o seporote step Gerverally it doesn't poy to keep 
your printer toggled on during on online session. Printers 
slow things down ond thus eot up connect time. During 
your seorch you may want to dump a screen to the printer 
tor easy refereiKe. So leave it on and enabled, but don't 
toggle the pn'nter echo on From within your communi- 
cotioni program. 

Floppy dbks are cheap and erasobte, however, so it defi- 
rutely makes good sense to capture your entire online 
session. Open your copture buffer or set your communi¬ 


cotions program to dump to disk or do whatever else is 
necessary to put the machine in "record" mode. You 
con always go bock into the file ond delete the portioiss 
you don't wont with a word processor. In oddition, a 
record of a complete online session con be o wonderful 
seK-teaching tool, since you con review it to see where 
you went wrong, the number of hits on o term that you 
did not follow up on, etc. If you hove o hard disk, tell 
your system to capture to it, sirtce less time is required 
to write to o hord disk than to o floppy. 

• 

Dunn & Brodstreet credit reports may not be available 
from the database vendors just yet, but reports from 
TRW are. The TRW Business Profiles'*^ dotabose is avoil- 
able via NewsNet, and it is remarkable in that it represents 
the first time business credit information hos been avoil- 
able "on demand." TRW has been offering credit 
reports online since 1975, but an annual subscription fee 
of between 51,000 and $2,000 has usually been required 

The cost per report is $29, plus the applicable NewsNet 
connect-hour rote Reports typically include 30) 60) and 
90-doy payment histories, public report data (UCC filings, 
tax liens, judgments, bankruptcies, etc.), ond company 
background and business information supplied by Stan¬ 
dard & Poor's, Trinet, ond Horris Publishing. 

How To Look 
It Up Onlino 

Alfred Glossbrenner 
1987; 48d pp. 

$14.95 

i $16.4S postpaid) from: 

!t. Mortin's Press 
Cosh Soles Dept. 

175 5th Avenue 
New York. NY 10010 
or Whole Earth A:ce55 
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B ecause I am a writer I 
used to spend my days 
alone in my room with 
my typewriter, my words, and my 
(hougnts. On occasion, I ventured 
outside to interview people or to 
find information. After work, 1 
would reenter the human com¬ 
munity, via my neighborhood, 
my hunily, my circle of personal 
and prof^ional acquaintarKes. 
But I was isolated and lonely 
during the working day, and my 
work did rwt provide any oppor- 
turtiiy to expand my drcle (rf 
friends and colleagues. 

For the past two years, however 1 
have participated in a wide-rang¬ 
ing, intellectually stimulating, 
pi^ssioitally rewarding, and 
often intensely emotional exchange 
with dozens of new friends and 
hundreds of colleagues. And 1 still 
spend my days in a room, physi¬ 
cally isolated. My mind, however, 
is linked with a worldwide collec¬ 
tion of like-minded (and tu>t-so- 
like-minded) souls: My virtual 
conununity. If you get a computer 
and a modem, you can join us. 


Nw arnmuRt/tes of phtfikatiy remote 
people err forrrrmg in the copper end 
optic caiUs that wrap around the 
globe. Ideas art lachattged: busi¬ 
ness is axculed; in/armatum is 
passed; and, sometimes, 
rrlathnships develop: 
onlitte friendships. 

All through words 
an screens. 

Freelance writer 
Hotoatd Rhtingold is 
parttcularU/ qualified 
to write this article. He 
doesn'l just work on 
computer nenuoris, he 
dwells there. Leg onto The 
WELL (415/Xt2-6]06) and 
meet him as host ofseottal 
c onf e n e n ces and all-around 
perUdpanl. He's a nice gup. 
—fmrtne Carstmsen 


A virtual community is a group of 
people who may or may tK)t meet 
oi\e another face to face, aiul who 
exchange words and Ideas through 
the mediation of computer bulletin 
boards and networks. Like any 
other community, it is also a ctrf- 
lection of people who adhere to a 
certain Ooose) social contrtKt, and 
who share certain (eclectic) inter¬ 
ests. It usually has a geographically 
local focus, and often has a con- 
rtection to a much wider domain. 
The local focus of my virtual com- 
muruty. The Whole Earth 'Lee- 
tionic Liirk (aka "The WELLT Is 
the San Francisco Bay Area; the 
wider locus consists of tens of 
thousands of other sites around 
the world, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of other communitarians, 
linked via exchanges of messages 
into a meta-community known as 
the Usenet. 

The existence of computer-linked 
communities was predicted twenty 
years ago by J.C.R. Licklider, who 
set in motion the research that 
resulted in the creation of the first 
such conununity, the ARTAnet: 


"What will on-line interactive 
communities be like?" Licklider 
wrote, in 1968: "In most fields 
they will consist of geographically 
separated members, sometimes 
grouped in small clusters and 
sometimes working individually. 
They will be communities not of 
common location, but of common 
interest..." My friends and I 
are part of the future that lick¬ 
lider dreamed about, and we can 
attest to the truth of his predic¬ 
tion that "life will be happier for 
the on-line individual b^ause the 
people with whom one interacts 
most strongly will be selected 
more by commoiuhty of interests 
and goals than by accidents 
of proximity." 

I work with a computer itow, in¬ 
stead of a typewriter, so it is easy 
for me to drop into my electronic 
waterirtg hole without leaving my 
chair. My corrununity is both a 
sacred place, in the sense that I 
visit it for the sheer pleasure of 
communicating with my new¬ 
found friends, and a practical 
instrument in the sense that I use 


by Howard Rheingold 

illustrations by B. S. Beaver 
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ftort, a BBS usudVy b«comes d hosJe to motnioin am ' 
the long Mretch WhAe it’s up and running, though. It's 
promoting o new brand of conversation. BBS sjrsops 
(system openton) keep them going bccouoe of the un¬ 
surpassed advantates of haring peopk from at orer the 
country calling In at their own expense to post amazing 
messages on the i«ry subject one cores about. 

BBSs ore a gathering medium, not a broadcasting channel. 
The ones thdt work icufjit a comfortable visiting space 
to welcome comments. Oove Hughes, the pioneer tele¬ 
communications visionary, says the acid test for a BBS Is 
if It ortragts one potted mattoge for every two callt in. 
Any fewer messages and it win fade rapidly. 

To Stan your own home-based BBS, you'll need a com¬ 
puter. modem, and one of these recommended software 
packages for the Apple, we suggest GBBS. It's easy to 
lef up in iess than on hour, takes customized modiffco- 
tloni superbly, and tends to be ctoih-praof Conserrtut m 
the Macintosh world is that Red Ryder Host Is the ticket 
for a home-based Mac BBS Since It doesn't matter too 
much what computer |«u use, the most tffKient woy Is 
to run your BBS on an IBM clone. The choice for IBM 
and compatible is tBBS. It's progrommobie by omoieurs, 
and has been omund a long time. There ore two flavors. 
Single phone lin* (obout S300^ htuitlNne. which wil 
take up to tight phone Nnes (S89S), and moil to the 
free-forwarding FIDO service linking up BBSs at night 
(SlOOi. With both FIDO mail and 8 lines in. a souped-up 
BBS approaches the capabilities of a heal teieconfierendng 
system Hke the WELL. In fact having both public and 
private access to your personal answering machine Is the 
innovation brewing here. A BBS may be part of the 
household furniture someday. - Kevin Kehy 


A VOIVNTEER PROLETARIAT MAINTAINS ONE OF the 
most invisibie communicotion undergrounds going. Linked 
by phone lines, o web of computer bulletin board systems 
(BBSs) work night-duty cohoting messages and electronic 
mail for free. Regulars patronize small-time BBSs because 
they can feast on immediate gossip about very spechitzed 
subjects. Nome a topic ond there is almost certainly a 
BBS dedicoted to It somewhere. 

7b get onto a BBS, you dial a phone number with your 
computer, and after reading the welcome message, you 
follow a menu of choices until you orn've ot o topic you 
like. You con then read messages left by others (the bul¬ 
letin board dspectj and post some of your own by typing 
them In The result is a public answering machine, on 
which anyone con read all messages. Comments ore 
served to you toteliigently so that you read only the ones 
posted since you lost checked in, no matter how long 
that's been. If you've been gone two weeks, you read two 
weeks’ worth, and then you're caught up to the center of 
what it being said. ItH seem to the other callers that you 
were there 00 along, keeping ijuiel. The sum Is a coitec- 
Uve comersatlon that continues for weeks or months, 
end which happens ot your convenience. In theory they 
stick to one topic In proctice there’s enough continuity 
to keep it InformoOvt, and enough diversity to keep 
H alive. 

Any old computer will let you in. You /)i it out with o 
telephone adapter, called e modem (about $100), and 
plug it into the phone jack YouO find listings of public 
BBSs In the bock of Computer Shopper (SIBi'year from 
Patch Publishing, P.O. Box F, TiUisviOe, FL 32781), in 
reglonol lobioids like California's Computer Currents 
and MicrotJcnes. and ot user-group meetings. Once you 
find one. itV lead you to many others, board hopping as 
long-distance os you care to. Pirate boards, the truly 
underground BBSs where teenoge hackers boast of their 
exploits, appear and dtsappeat so fast they con only 
be found by hopping. 

Propelling much of the drive In regular use of BBSs Is the 
superhighway of PC Pursuit (800/336-0437). Run by 
Telenet, PC Pursuit lets anyone call BBSs located in most 
cities for o flat S2S-per-menth fee, unlimited time, os 
long os it's m the evening Without PC Pursuit many 
notable BBSs would be out of reach for half the country 

No one knows exoctiy how mony bulletin board systems 
there are. The best guess is that there ore about 7,000 
operating at one particular time. They come ond go with 
the Irreguloritf of phone Hne static Immensely easy to 
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TBBS: Version 2.0. For IBM and compaubies; needs 
)84K and hard disk. Copy-protected. $300 for single 
line, $B9S for muitikne. $100 for FIC>0 mat; from 
eSofi. 4100 South Parker Boad/Box 305, Aurora. 

CO 80014; 303/699-856$. 

GBBS: Version 1.3. For Apple family: needs two 
drives. Not copyprotected. $128 postpaid from 
L & L Productions, P. O Box 53S4, Avada, CO 6000S. 
303.'420-3IS6 
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Red Ryder Host; Version 14. For Macinioih; 
needs 512K, Not copyprotected. $60 postpaid from 
FreeSoft, ISO Hickory Drive. Beaver Fails. PA ISOIO. 
412/846-2700 ■ 


it to scan and gather information 
on subjects that are of momentary 
or enduring importance, from 
chOdcaie to neuroscience, technical 
questions on telecommunications 
to ai^guments on philosophical, 
political, or spiritual subjects. It's 
a bit like a neighborhood pub or 
coffee shop: I don't have to move 
from my desk, there's a certain 
sense of place to it. It's a little like 
a salon, where 1 can participate in 
a hundred ongoing conversations 
with people who don't care what 
I look like or sound like, but who 
do care how I think and commu¬ 
nicate. And it’s a little like a group 
mind, where questions are an¬ 
swered, support is given, inspira¬ 
tion is provided, by people I may 
have never heard from before, 
and whom I may never meet face 
to face. 

Virtual communities have several 
advantage.s over the old-fashioned 
communities of place and profes¬ 
sion. Because we cannot see one 
aruithcr, we are unable to form 
prejudices about others before we 
read what they have to say: Race, 
gender, age, national origin and 
physical aptpearance are not ap¬ 
parent unless a person wants to 
make such characteristics public. 
People whose physical handicaps 
make it difficult to form new 
friendships find that virtual com¬ 
munities treat them as they always 
wanted to be treated — as tran.s- 
mitters of ideas and feelittg beings, 
not carnal vessels with a certain 
appearance and way of walking 
and talking (or not walking and 
not talking). Don't mistake filtra¬ 
tion of appearances for dehuman- 
l 2 ation: words on a screen are 
quite capable of moving one to 
laughter or tears, of evoking anger 
or compassion, of creating a 
community from a collection 
of strangers. 

In traditional kinds of communi¬ 
ties, we ate accustonted to meeting 
people, then getting to know them, 
in virtual communities, you can 
get to know people and then 
choose to meet them. In some 
cases, you can get to krvow people 
whom you might never meet on 
the physical plane. In the tradi¬ 
tional community, we search 
through our pool of neighbors 
and professional colleagues, of 
acquaintances and acquaintances 
of ac^aintances, in order to find 
people who share out values and 
interests. We then exchange iiffor- 
mation about one another, share 
and debate our mutual interests, 
and sometimes we become friends. 


In a virtual community we can go 
directly to the place where our 
particular interests are being dis¬ 
cussed, then get acquainted with 
those who share our passions. In 
this sense, the topic is the address: 
You can't simply pick up a phone 
and ask to be connected with 
someone who wants to talk about 
Islamic art or California wine, or 
sonveone with a three^ear-old 
daughter or a SO-year-old Hudson; 
yon can, however, join a computer 
conference on any of those topics, 
then open a public or private cor- 
tespondeive with the previously 
unknown people you find in that 
conference. Vbu will find that 
your chances of making friends 
are magnified by orders of mag¬ 
nitude over the old methods of 
finding a peer group. 


'^Online interactive 
communities will 
be communities 
not of common 
location, but of 
common interest." 
—J. C. R. Licklider 


Virtual communities can help 
their members cope with informa¬ 
tion overload. The problem with 
the information age, especially for 
students and knowledge worlwrs 
who spend their (ime immersed 
in the info-flow, is that there is 
too much information available 
and no effective filters for sifting 
the key data that are useful and 
interestir>g to us as individuals. 
Dreamers in the Artificial Intelli¬ 
gence research community are 
trying to evolve "software agents" 
that can seek and sift, filter and 
fmd, and save us from the awful 
feeling one gets when it turns out 
that the specific knowledge one 
needs is buried in 15,000 pages of 
related information. In my virtual 
community, we don’t have soft¬ 
ware agents (because they don't 
exist yet), but we do have infor¬ 
mal social contracts that allow us 
to act as software agents for one 
another. If, in my wanderings 
through mformation space, I come 
across items that don't interest me 
but which 1 know one of my group 
of online friends appreciate, 1 
send the appropriate friend a 
pointer to the key datum or 
discussion. 


This social contract reauires one 
to give something, and enables 
one to receive something. I have 
to keep my friends in mind and 
send them pointers instead of 
throwing my informational dis¬ 
cards into the virtual scrap-heap. 

It doesn't take a great deal of 
energy to do that, since I have to 
sift that information arty way in 
order to find the knowledge I 
seek for my own purposes. And 
with twenty other people who 
have an eye out for my interests 
while they explore sectors of the 
information space that 1 normally 
wouldn't frequent, 1 find that the 
help I receive far outweighs the 
energy 1 expend helping others: 

A perfect fit of altruism and self- 
interest. Rir example, I was in¬ 
vited to join a panel of experts 
who advise the U.S. Congress 
Office of Technology Assessment. 
The subject of the assessment is 
"Communication Systenas for an 
Information Age." Before 1 went 
to Vihshington for my first parrel 
meeting, 1 opened a confererrcc in 
The WELL and invited assorted 
iifformation-freaks, technophiles, 
and communication experte to 
help me come up with something 
to say. 

By the time I sat down with the 
captains of industry, government 
advisers, and academic experts at 
the panel table, I had over 200 
fiages of expert advice from my 
own panel. I wouldn't have b^n 
able to garner that much knowl¬ 
edge of my subject in an entire 
academic or industrial career, and 
H took me (and my virtual com¬ 
munity) si* weeks. The same stra¬ 
tegy can be appUed to an infinite 
domain of problem areas, from 
literary criticism to software 
evaluation. 

Virtual commuirities have several 
drawbacks in comparison to face- 
to-foce communication, and these 
disadvantages must be kept in 
mind if you are to make use of 
the advantages of these computer- 
mediated discussions. The fOtra- 
tion (actor that prevents one from 
knowing the race or age of a par¬ 
ticipant also prevents people from 
communicating the facial expres¬ 
sions, body language, and tone of 
voice that constitute the "invisible" 
but vital component of most face- 
to-face communicatioru. Irony, 
sarcasm, compassion, and other 
subtle but all-important nuances 
that aren't conv^d in words 
aloixe are lost when all you can 
see of a person is a set of words 
on a screen. This lack-of-commu- 
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nication bandwidth can lead to 
miaunderatandings, and is one 
of the reasons that "flames" or 
heated diatribes that notmafly 
wouldn't crop up often in nonnal 
discourse seem to appear with 
relative frequency in computer 
conferences. 


Other disadvantages stem from the 
asyiKhrorrous and one-to-onany 
nature of online communications. 
When you talk to somebody on 
the phone, you know your au- 
dietKe is getting your message 
right then and thm. Electronic 
iT^ eliminates telephone tag, but 
adds a degree of uiKertaintv. 
When you send someoiw elec- 
trotdc mall you are never sure 
when your intended audience 
will get your message, and when 
you post a response in a computer 
corxfmnce, you are never sure 
who is going to get the message. 
AruHher advantage that can turrx 
into a disadvatuage is the un¬ 
predictability of responses: it is 
refreshing and hm to find all the 
urrexpected angles and digressions 
people can come up with In re- 
spotue to a question or statemertt; 
it is frustratii^ when the specific 
you seek is lost in "item drift." 


The way to build a virtual com¬ 
munity, and to use it effectively, is 
to spend drive to make dme. At 
the beginniitg there are unkrtown 
commands to learn, and new pro¬ 
cedures and customs to absorb. 
This is the steep part of the learn¬ 
ing curve, and many people simply 
ghw up, because computer confer¬ 
encing is ivot as simple as picking 


up a telephone or addressing a 
letter. It can be mudv more re¬ 
warding, however, arvd there are 
always people willing to help, 
which leads to the k^ advice for 
building and usiiig a virtual com¬ 
munity; don't be afraid to ask 
questions, and don't hesitate to 
answer questions. OrKe you learn 
your way around, don't ^ afraid 
to pose new topics of discussion; 
plant informatioruU seeds and 
watch discussions grow around 
them, and study the ways ktvowl- 
edge emerges from discourse. Use 
pointers to data or discussions 
that might interest others — send 
them and ask for them. Use all the 
commvmication tools available to 
your community: private electronic 
mail for one-to-one commu¬ 
nications and for makirtg arrange¬ 
ments to meet people face-to-face, 
public computer coirfetences for 
one-to-mar^ questions and dis¬ 
cussions, piard^s and biographies 
(your own and others) can help 
you and your community discover 
what kind of person you are and 
where your interests lie; and don't 
forget that telephones and face to 
face meetings are still appropriate 
ways to cement and extend the 
friendships you make online. ■ 
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Th« Media Lab 

As we speofc, tfie once-seporofe gofoxms of compi/fars, 
poblishing, and broadcasting are melding info each other 
with a great deal of muttering, armwoving, and hustling 
of new hardware. At the confluence is MIT's radical tech¬ 
nology department, the Media lab, which is belting 
muHimHliont that it can steer the colTision into a cohesive 
whole: perhaps a mega-combo of telephorrelvideo/audio/ 
simulation/newspaper that is uniquely tailored to each 
individual. The goal, as the Media lab sees it, is to let the 
audience take over. At stake is the major source of wealth 
in the future — entertainment/news. 

Sounds like an enciting place visit. Trouble is, the 
Medio lab's work is spread vexingly thin since its range is 
so wide. When I was there I come away with unfocused 
glimmers of vogue, half-understood somelhings. Stewart 
Brand, publisher emeritus of spenT a year hanging 
out there, writing the uhimafe lour of the lab that every¬ 
one would like, out can never get. As you might expect 
from Stewart, there it a mela-level to the book: the media 
laboraixsry that our world has become. He envisions su¬ 
premely individualized connections with appliances that 
would "know the user so mtimalely that the diafogue 
between machine and human woufd bring about ideas 
unrealizable by either porfner alone." Siewort's osfufe 
and rigorously researched insighls ore the only oenal 
view M this urKerloin landscape so hr. J view the book as 
philosophical documentation hr the practiced examples 
paraded in this issue. —Kevin Kelly 

• 

Students and professors at the Medio Laboratory write 
papers and b^ks and publish them, but the byword in 
this grove of ocodeme is not "Publish or Perish." In Lab 
porionce it's "Demo or Die" — make the cose for your 
idea with on unfoked performance of it working at leost 
once, or let somebody else at the equipment, 
e 

Wont to know where the oction in a culture is? Watch 
where new longuoM is turning up and where the lawyers 
collect, usuolly In tr^t sequence. 

e 

Me; "Do you have a stondard timeline for when mochine 
intelligence catches up with human intelligeiKe and goes 
roling on post?" 

Minsky: "Yeah. Between 100 and 300 years. Intelligent 
evolution is unprecedented. Nobody's ever seen one. So 
in a few hundr^ years it could do trillions of yeors of 
ordinory slow evolution." Met "And moke enormous 
mistakes." Minsky: "Thot'i the trouble. There's no time 
to iron out the bugs. It might fill up the universe with 



TIm •riptnel *1elilnf NaeSI.* tlfte im, hod ft i wfceb So rapHcaSo 
hee d iisoooeienl. H would oooblo ftvo pooy t o. In wldoly sopo- 
rolod locottoni. So moot oround o tdehly InlhnoSo *vlrSuor eon- 
fofoneo leWo. At oech ot the five IocosIom Stioro would ko ono 
root poeton ond lour v id oo foces roprMnnline root poopte. 
plencinf of oecfc otiwc isoddlni or ehoklof HmIt ko^, oWo to 
coovotM wMi e hipk doproo at mrence. 
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styrefoom or something becouse it hod some wrong 
Ihirory obout how the cosmos needs a shock absorber." 
Suddenly I sow o Vivarium os a swell ploce to work out 
some of those problems, rather ihon in the world. 


If, os alleged, the only real freedom of the press is to 
own one, the fullest reoEzation of the First Amendment is 
being oecomptished by technology, not politics. 



Tka firiS crantum crealad lor Itva VIvertaia wara radln- aad 
camputnr-controHad bliaips ttwt pratandad to bn fish, swtmmini 
ereund In tka Sladia lakk atrium. Tka kitmps had rudlatantairy 
•ansars that halpad them orlant la mietlan ta walls, aock olhar, 
ond food- (alactricHy]. With tka help of toma blua Uphl a 
daumem wot tpoclacwlariy Srontfaratad Into on oeaon whara 
ckM and lltir' bacomo coUabanriart In a tharad anpartmaal. 


a 

While computers probe and imitate the' 'society of mind," 
they ore olso shaping the mind of society. Computers 
ond communicoKons have alreody blended so tor thot 
they are one oclivity, still without a verb to express whot 
H does. We don't even hove o word for the nervous ac¬ 
tivity in the body — it's not "thinking," "sensing," or 
"tolking." All the ehemtcol ond energy octivities in a 
body (or o society) hove o word for trwir sum oction — 
"metabolism" — but there's no epuivalenf word for the 
sum of communications in a system. The lock of a word 
signals a deeper ignorance. don't know whot con¬ 
stitutes heolthy communicotioni. 
e 

When I mentioned to Jerome Wiesner thot I wos shifting 
my work environment from one kind of personol com¬ 
puter to another, he commiserated, "I mink thot nobody 
should hove to leom o new machine after the age of 
twenty-seven." It's not fust whot you hove to leom, it's 
what you hove to teach the mochine. More powerful 
machines require more teoching. Thol's something the 
Medio Lob would like to reverse: more powerful mochinet 
should be able to leorn from you on their own. 
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Juat for fun, Ann Weiatr puta out fltt 
newsietttrs, eocA detktop-pubtiaM wit/i 
the Maclnloah. No atnutger to computers, 
she finds they pate tn effectiveness to on 
intenseir cultivated networt of active 
friends. I Bfree. 

The enabHng technology for the unhurried 
group converaetlons she describea here la 
the cheap guide Xerox machine. As per¬ 


sonal copiers become commonplace, so 
will personal group letters. 

She la the coonllnaioe for Action Linkage, 
a network of activists teasing out ways to 
enhance group braiaatorming. You can get 
the booklet “Letter Croups" for SS post¬ 
paid from Action Linkage SS2S Thiegraph 
Avenue H3. Oakland. CA 94«J9. 

—Kevin Kelly 


. . _ NHURRIED 

Communication 


By Am 


DISCUSSION GROUPS that meet 
by mail are a cheap, accessible 
means of group communication. 
They’re computer conferences with¬ 
out the computer, available for the 
price of a postage stamp. We call 
them many-lo-manys. 

The simple recipe goes like this: a 
many-to-many usually has from 
twenty to fifty memb^ One person 
is the “Organizing Editor.” By a 
given deadline, each person writes a 
letter about the same topic and 
sends it to the editor. The editor 
adds his/her own letter and a cover 
page listing the members and setting 


the next deadline, copies the letters, 
and sends a set to each member. 

Now comes the fun part by the 
next deadline, each member writes 
another letter that includes com¬ 
ments and responses to the letters 
people wrote ^fore. So it becomes 
an ongoing, participatory, inter¬ 
active group conversation by mail. 
And each person appears in their 
own typeface — even in their own 
handwriting if they want — be¬ 
cause the pages are copied as Is, no 
editing. It’s easy to add pictures, 
sketches, diagrams. 

Who pays for this? Each person 
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far ■ many-to-many. 


sends the editor a deposit, usually 
S5 at a time; to be used for their 
own postage and copying costs. The 
editor keeps track of the money and 
lets the participants know when 
they ne^ to send more. Depending 
on the number of people who write 
each time, and how cheaply the 
editor can get copying done where 
he or she lives, many-to-manys can 
range in cost from 50* to $1.50 per 
person per issue A lot cheaper 
than computer conferences! 


But other than cost, how do many- 
to-manys compare with computer 
conferencing? Ws’ve found drat a 
lot of people still don’t have com¬ 
puters, or if they have computers 
they don't have modems. If even 
one person in a group doesn’t have 
a m^em, that group can't com¬ 
municate by computer. But it can 
communicate by many-to-many. 


Other advantages of a nrany-to- 
many compared to a computer: it’s 
easier to send "right brain stuff: 
pictures, diagrams, sketches, hand¬ 
writing. Not everyone’s page looks 
alike. You can even pick up a sense 
of personality from typewriter styles! 


Many-io-manys grew out of APAs, 
the amateur press associations used 
by science fiction fans to trade ama¬ 
teur magazines and discuss every 
sub)ect under the sun. APAs hsnrc 
Organizing Editors or OEs, and 
members publish their own amateur 
magazines (called “apozines”) and 
send a given number to the OE for 
distribution in a “mailing.” 


Also, there are advantages (and dis¬ 
advantages) to the monthly rhythm 
of a many-lo-roany. A computer 
conference is continuous. Any time 
you look there may be more of iL 
But a many-to-many has one dead¬ 
line that everybody writes by. Then 
you get one packet in the mail and 
chat’s all of it for the month. You 
can hold it in your band, get a feel 
of the whole of it, respond to that 
wholeness. (“The June pages felt 
very intcrconnectod.”) Computer 
conferences are praised for being 
asynchronous: one person can write 
in the afternoon, and another at 
3d)0 AAL, and it’s all part of the 
same thing. Well, many-to-manys 
are asynchronous, too. You can 
write your page in your own time, 
in your own way, as long as it shows 
up in (he editor’s mailbox by 
the deadline. 
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I hod been a science fictioa fan and 
had belonged to several APAi when 
I went to a conference led by Robert 
Theobald called “A^ues and the 
Future." Fifty of us were frustrated 
to find that at the end of two days 
there was so much left to say about 
the subject. 1 described the APA 
format and talked about how, unlike 
a newsletter. It would allow “many- 
to-many" ccumnunlcation rather 
than "one-to-many.” Someone 
seized on that phrase and that’s 
bow the many-to-many (M2M for 
short) got its name 


Futurist Robert Theobald joined 
and participated in that first M2M. 
When he saw the results, he asked 
me to help start more .M2Ms as 
pan of his fledgling organization 
Linkage, now called Action Linkage. 
The history of M2Ms has been 
bound up with the history of Action 
Linkage ever since. Our purpose is 
to encourage people to talk to each 
other about the rapid changes going 
on in the world — what they are, 
what they mean, and what we can 
do to meet the challenges they pre¬ 
sent. We don’t push solutions, and 
we prefer to try to sec the whole 
picture rather ihtm focusing on 
single issues. But when people do 
COOK up «Hth win-win local solutions 
to the problems of rapid change, we 
try to get the word around. Basically 
we work by creating “open space" 
for people to share ideas about the 
future and to link for action to help 
create the future i 


So M2Ms are ideal for us. People ' 
often join Actioo Linkage because 
they've been hungry for contact 
with others thinking about new 
ideas. When they join us, they can 
immediately talk with other people 
all over the country (and some in 
other countries) through M2Ms on 
topics ranging from Designing New 
Civilization to Libraries/Learning. 


One thing 1 love about many-to- 
manys is their variety. They come 
in all kinds and sizes, with all kinds 
of social structures, almost like 
miniature societies. In one, the editor 
sets a question each time for the 
membm to respond to the next time. 
In another, the editor spends two or 
three pages at the beginning of every 
issue summarizing the contents, 
whkb gives a sense of orientation. 
The editor also writes personal 
notes in red ink on each person's 
copy, another way of encouraging 
involvement. 


We even have a Computer Many-to- 
Many, showing that computers and 
M2Mt can coexist peaceably. Many 
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of the participants are involved in 
computer conferencing elsewhere, 
but contribute to the Computer 
M2M for the benefit of those who 
want to talk about the impact of 
computers on society, but don’t yet 
have computers and modems. ViV 
also have The M2M on M2Ms, 
which discusses ways to improve 
the M2M form. There are lots of 
ideas for improving the ability of 
M2M groups to focus on taslu to¬ 


gether, develop topics, and create 
consensus on issues. And we’re 
just beginning. 

Altogether, Action Linkage has 
about fourteen M2Ms. I’ve heard 
that at the time of the American 
Revolution there were Committees 
of Correspondence, which operated 
through the mail in round-robin 
letter format. I'd like to think of us 
as their communicational heirs. ■ 
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StkUm: "How to 
TtM answer Is clear and obi^^ 
mail art cannot ba Judged! P*r^ 

Ruch. I would say. There ta no 






food or iMd m«fl art. Tlioro h mail 
art or no mall art-"* You will l(ko 
and dhllka mafl art. and your art 
will ba IHcad and dlaliked by othor 
artht*. But anyona can ioin in. 

Many artbcs lay chair main reason 
for particlpatlns i* to communicata 
with other artlKs; mall art It a 
low-cach, inaxpanaiva way of avoid- 
•nj IsoUtlon, at any mare latter 
wrftmr can undaritand. Another 
■hnoet universal motivation teems 
to be that It's fun. And indeed, 
most mail art hat a Ilfht. almost 
CantaHka (yuaflty. 


This it the traditional gallery 
tystam tipped on its head. Mail art 
It inckitive rather than exclusiva, 
and participation is for an|oymcnt 
and contact with other artists rath¬ 
er than for money. Hera artists 
can flourish, artistically If not finan¬ 
cially, outside the (allery system 
that threatens to stifle creativity 
and sacrifice individual Integrity. 
Many mall artists also work in the 
greater art world and hope for suc¬ 
cess there like anyone else. It's 
ofun pointed out in the network 
that mail art is not as pure as all 
its good intentions declare. But 
despite the internal bickerings. I 
found the basic ideals to ba tnia. 


Fingerprint File. Like Cohen. 

"Oott. Laboratories compiles tna 
flngetprlnw thet ertists send him 
and then sends everyone a copy. 
Each of these projects becomes e 
random snapshot of the network 
of which each participant has a 
copy: the network eqoivalenti of 
tlkk gaBary or museum catalogs. 

Hy ona wall of mail art Is a tiny 
sample of what you can 
from the network. I've peered k^ 
the dusty file* of mall artist* who 
have saved ten yeers of work that 
they've received. Personalities spill 
out of the nies on the different 
assemblages, of people they’ve 
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Correspondence Art 

Yas. I know I uid msB art books stink. 
Yst should you want to gaze back on 
Natwork activity through 1983 axpardy 
froatn In an anthology of primary 
documants. Corraspondanca Art la 
mors than )uat compatanc. Here la tha 
Intamacional art-scana view of mail art 
In DETAIL, as told by tha Network's 
more famous particlpams in manifastos. 
short art-history'Cype anlclat, and ax- 
antplas of ihair maH art. —JC 

Cemaapondanca ArO Mkhaal Osm and 
Mtry Stefllet. Ediurv SIf.fS (Sl7.fS 
poatpaad) from Concamponry Arts Ptev. 

P. Q Bon 3123 , kkfcan Annax, San FruKiKo, 
CA Nllf. 















































FAX 


Fax ((aciimile nMcMnea) Mnd coplei ot 
documena xrass town, or around cht 
worM, (he same way you v»ould malie a 
regular phene cal Became dwy tend a 
copy of whatever is on the page (includhi^ 
uxt. graptilcs. and ilgnacuret) Fax machinal 
have replaced much of the worldvwde 
Telex and tome of the overnight expreti 
traffic. Fax hat become Increatinfty com¬ 
mon. and it new a rsaaonaMe product 
for mote busmeites 0>rge and imaf) 
to consider. 

To meet cMi need, teverif manufacturers 
are making deikcitp Fax machinai for 
under $2,000 which include nlaphanet. 
lutodlalert. and aulo-aniwer featuret. 
These machines are capable of tending a 
page in 20 seconds to a compatible macNna 
on the other end. There are many tvad- 
able. Inchxfng the FAX 110 from Canon 
(about $2,000 ktt price, under $1,700 
from ditcountert) — fdichael |, Kleeman 

In Hong Kong. Fax machinct are to hot 
they art putting bicycle messenger tervicet 
out of business. They have the highest par- 
capita uae of Fax anywdvere In the vvortd. 
Hong Kong Telephone tayt there is more 
Fax traffic batween Hong Kong and the 
USA than voice traffic. Ware of the fututef 
I'm to tired of trying to figure out prob- 
lesnt with my computer modem. Fax may 


be the answer. Good resokicion, and aome 
of the mechlnet can even be used ai copiert! 

—Deve Brook 

A corporate chairman i know refuses to 
deal with computers, yet envoys the bene¬ 
fits of computer telecommunicaciom. 
Whenever he trsvplt he carries a portable 
Fax machine. To commwiicate he writci 
his notes on legal pads, flops the notes 
down on his Fax machini and lets It dial 
headquarters They'll get his handwritten 
messages and sand back whatever docu¬ 
ments Im needs n i matter of hours k't 
Bte putUng a telephone Into the heart of 
a Karox nuchlne. which a almost what 
Faxes are. 

1 alked to Whole Earth Access, who keep 
up with pncdcal eloctronic geir at die 
count prices- Here is wfut they are seding. 

Northweitcm Bell Put — has buit-ln 
phone with speed dUUng, storas five 
documena, has auioreceivinf. SI,3fS, 
pkn UPS chipping. 

PadTel Fax — similar so Northwescem 
Beiri Fax, "looks likt a Canon FAX 110 
inside." $1,4*1, plus UFS shipping. 

Fanaaonic Fax — superlative quality; 
also has a budc-ln answering machma for 
voice mesuges The one Whole Earth 
Access uses between their tiom. $I,**S, 
pkn UPS shipping. (Sea p. 140 (or order¬ 
ing Information.) —Kevin Kelly 


F re e dom to Fax 

lUcesK evena In Panama have shown that 
facdsnie aquipmtnt (Fax) has becoma an 
important part of dse free ptesa. When 
the Panamanian govemmesst dosed the 
oppodoon press, the local and interna¬ 
tional buiinesa conwnunliy organised an 
indapendtfic free preta. Overseas offices 
will Ftx Important newt cfippingi to a list 
of Panamanian businesses. The overseas 
offices are eoordasatad to avoid duplica¬ 
tion so that wKhkt mUHitet donnt of 
Panamenlan offices get each article. The 
local offices then use office copiers and 
dittrdxita the news tocady. The cstimaied 
equrvaicne print run Is somewhere between 
30.000 and SO.OOO isauec 

Ths government cannot dlBbla facsimla 
macheiei and copiers without effectively 
severing their ties to the Wbscem economy. 
This would destroy the country, too high a 
price for the government to pay. Since vir¬ 
tually al Intemational budnetses harvt the 
rMaded equipment, aticcove confiscatien 
or monitoring Is also Impossible. 

Priming presses and copiert have long been 
restricted by totalitarian dictatorships. 

Now facsimile machmet must be added to 
their llsti. Paopfe have conjactured ki the 
past about the Impact of computer com- 
municationt. but hawa not mentionad fac- 
ainnda. With an etilmatad SOO.OOO machinct 
installed In the United States, they are 
■Ignlfkandy less common than computers. 
But facsimile can be both computer-gtn- 
araced. and handle pictures, handwritten, 
and printed material, lioft niportam, 
they can tbstribuia mcernational news, 
—Rob Horn 

On the Mt is the erlglRal document, a 
page iram dM Tlible of Contanei af the laM 
Issuo of WIR. On the right la the craiw 
mitted Fax document, werta and oR. In 
dtia COSO wo uaad o PoAM mechiM tot on 
the ’'Ploo'* totting. Tdu con too ihM It 
dupdtant non WdiAiMy, bet imuilgot pk> 
curat Into biadinow. Ovordll tfio qaabty b 
cemparahio eo a low g r a de eopl o r. The 


methino co cranamh the Pad TT baue 
eovir, ihewt dwt you CAM lortd graphics 
by cheating tatthtgt and mochlott. The 
NorChwottom tint the cl oor n t grapMtoi 
jdve Poxooonic the tktrpoti ttnt. 







PLAY-BY-MAIL GAMES 


MumRius, BE lURRtUtll: OlE 
EtinerVera ulill Be Ctropptng 
« B.Ei. on ‘i^Qur Wanet today, 
-lia are ^orrjj. But uje rueed . 

Extr*. Paints. 


By fCfVIN KELiy 


f HESE wr» my mtfruciioot: 

'“ibu are a rvUgiotis hnatk. 
)bur purpose is fo eoayert 
the entire galaxy to your partkvhr 
point of view. Each of your converts 
hat a lO-percentchanceofconverting 
the whole of that planet. Other players 
rrtay win bock your converts by un> 
loading consumer goods on them. ” 
There were 200 other characters 
battling for the same worlds I was, 
and I had to have my next move in 
the rrtoil. postmarked by tomorrow. 

May-by-maH gomes ore widespread, 
bat hidden by the privacy of firsi 
dots etwelopes. The Erst play-by- 
mail gomes were pmbably unfinished 
gomes of Chess or Go extertded by 
mttsogtt batwMfi two players. Then 
os other drotegy games came along, 
ones which demanded careful moves 
that could be eosHy relayed on paper, 
it was natural to try them by pod. 

By the seventies, entire stores were 
derated to room-size strategy board 
gomes, a few of which might be 
played by moH. The stores were also 
incubcrton for tfio p«cu(iar taanog* 
phenomenon of role-playing garrtet, 
like Dungeons and Dragons. 

A young generation of kids obsessed 
wHh role-ploying gomes grew up 
and found a piMe for muhiployer, 
multilevel gomes in computerland. 
The elaborate complexity of spells, 
weaponry, rules, and plot was per¬ 
fectly suited fo die arcarte logic and 
aloof fairness of the computer. Early 
computer adventure gomes carried 
the vocabulary of role-playing gomes 
onto the screen, awarding players for 
finding a way trough the maze, but 
not encouraging creative pretending. 

Cantes-by-mail today combine the 
fogkol choNtno* of fha computar 
tvkh the intrigue of role ploying. They 
are amazingly detailed scenarios 
ployed out by on army of long-distant 
gamers submitting their turns to a 
central game-master computer, to be 
weighed and calculated, then tabu¬ 
late into a printout sent by rehim 
mail. It's a littfe bit of bureaucratic 
warfare. By the middle of the game I 
have to keep in mmd diat before I 
leave a planet I must have on board 


at least 35 crew ntembers of rank 7 
or higher, they have to be paid in 
Celeistron Credit (Form CQ, and they 
can only be hired at a designated 
cofonfoi boia, os per storBeet manual 
Kick Loomis, who invented this genre 
of gome-by-moil in 1970 and now 
runs Flying Buffalo, the most reliable 
play-by-mail commercial service, 
describes the general procedure: 

"The cotKept is simple: you send 
written instructions for each turn to 
the gome compony'. TTia company 
procatsas and plots out the results, ft 
reports bock your new position, and 
acts os moderator and referee. 

"Your role in the game will vary 
occordmg to the game setting. Thus, 
you might be a feudal baron, a chief¬ 
tain of a nomadic tribe, or — in the 
cose of Illuminati — the wise and 
crafty leader of a great conspiracy 
to take over the world. 

"For $2 or so, you get a rukbook, 
background moterials, and inttruc- 
tiont for filling out your turn sheets. 

At this point, games begin to differ in 
vrfiot they demand of you. There are 
gomes v^ere you have to remember 


lots of codes to antar on your turn- 
sheet, and games where you write 
out long essays detailing what you 
want your character to do. 

"Alter processing your turn, tha 9 ama 
company will sertd you between one- 
half and ten pages of information 
about mur turn. Most likely it wiO 
coma bocfc os a computer printoiA 
that will teB you what happened, 
either in code, in English, or some¬ 
thing in between. Then you fill out 
another tumdreet based on these 
results, and send it bock to tha goma 
company hr arvother round. The 
usual cycle it every two weeks, or 
every month if you live overseas. fVbu 
also con request slow or fast mooes 
of the games.) The company charges 
about $3 hr each turn. Many have a 
credit accounting system, and debit 
you each play. con also buy a 
lihtime "play" hr about $500, 
which olhws you to kaap sc/ianWng 
htever. 

“Games vary o great deal in terms 
of tba omount or intar-pfoy*r commu* 
nkothn. Phyers in "no-wplomacy" 
(or "anonymous") games compete, 
but are not allowed to communicata 
or mofca daoft with aoch other out¬ 
side the game. At the other extreme, 
the biggest "full-diphmacy" games 


Access to Ploy-By-Moll Gomef 


Bole-playing games by mail are 
ever^hing Revision is not. Bather 
than making you a passive spectator, 
they make you the central actor in on 
ongoing hntosy. You are the hero. 

Gomes-by-mail can be competitive 
and at the tome time axtramaly co- 
operative. Players work together to 
overcome adversity, solve problems, 
and exphre the world created and 
controtied by a more-or-less-neutral 
game master. 

They ore interactive. Players are 
ofhred a chance to be creative and 
clever. Gome masters create chal¬ 
lenges and players must think their 
way through. 

They are shared group experiences. 
The phyers engage In o craotiva 
endeavor to which all individuals 
contribute, making a well-played 
session like a shared dreom. 


They are empowering. In a roh- 
pfoying game your actions one sig- 
nifkont and make a difference 
in the world. 

They ore mythk. AAoit games en¬ 
gage our hidden archetypes. The 
most common thamai and forms 
reflect forgotten archetypes involving 
rites of passage. 

nAV«HMAIl CASMU 
It (otws o tong timi lo play a P8M gome: 
monlhi, years. I hove played in due* 
garnet, each vary diffarant horn onodtar. 
and raconunend al of dtan. 

HUDAl lOIDS (Ornaf tlnwla«««)i 
Fiwdol lords it a gante of aconemie 
davalopniant, dipiomolic inlngu% ond 
nditafy advenluring sal in o mediavol 
lociety, Engiond in A-Ol 801. You began os 
o Ooron of one of 46 fiafdoms ond as otie 
of IS pbyen. The computer conireftdw 
other 31 nefi. Yovr job is to build up your 
fief and acquire control over other fiefi. 
Each liefdom hot botic ecanomk re- 
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St8rW«b 


hov* tfobofott aflionc*!, piay*f~run 
organizationi, and often morr own 
nawdntfn. Mo^ phjrhy-tnail oHt- 
oncef spon confimnts, and occasion¬ 
ally gonofotions, and lost hr yan. 
The gom«( ftov* ftm'r own 
at weJf. SfaA^lMv cmo of tho most 
succstsfvl play-by-maH gomos, has 
complolod over a thousand cycks of 
its mtontolhr contest. 

"Thote ote about 10,000 pksyn 
imoKod In gomtt of tft# momont. 
Although thorn has boon a big push 
for ^ last hvo yoan urging peo- 
pk te sond thoir turns yia eomputor 
nofworfa //ke CompuSarve or MO 
MoH, only about 10 poreont do so. 

Tho computers which run tho gomes 
an invisible, and don't interest 
players. Flay-by-tnail gomers liko 
mail. Thoy can forward a metsoge 
to atf*er playors with thok move, 
swopping addresses. Pretty toon they 
ftove a mailboM full of porsonal, 
posshnaSo mail. 

“One of tho fascinating things about 
play-by-moil gomes it that tM baclc- 
graun^ of tho playors am so diverse. 
Kur aUios may include o studont, a 
county sheriff, a physicist, and a 
Shaltospoaroon actor, but you won't 
often know, or care. 

“The hardest thing to describe obout 
pkrv-by-maH gaming is tho intensity 
o/ me experience. Iibu start out won- 
doring w^y any sonsiblo person Mould 
pay three dollars to play a gome, 
but within weeks you ore hounting 
your mailbox, waiting for your next 
turn. Whon you am under attack, or 
you ham jud sent off a tricky maneu- 
ver, and you am waiting to see whot 
hoppened, the suspense is tremerr- 
dow. WiO you survive? Will your 
plan work? Where's that lazy 
postrrtont" ■ 


Diplomacy by Mall 


peace while ottempting to stob some¬ 
body in tho bock to goin your foot¬ 
holds elsewhere. Every month ot play 
tme corresponds to a Ihme-month 
season in which a move takes place. 
There's often a lot of telephone con¬ 
versations ortd negotiations with other 
ployers before o move deadline, and 
sometimes face-to-face meetings with 
people i they Ihm locally. One guy 
coo^kiotet all of the moves by mail, 
and sends out little packages with 
maps that compile everyone's most 
recent move. It's a very elegant, 
simple system for playing lots of 
hord-core pdif/coJ military negotio- 
tioni. Our current game wHI probably 
take two years to play out. Them ore 
mogozines and books devoted to 
reporting the results and strategies of 
postal Diplortsocy games. I'd start 
with these: 

Oleleevecy (the gonie)i IIS.H poilpoid. 
She Oewwr'i OvMe te Dtelwnecy (hoi ol 
•he tactics): M.!# poDpaid. Both from 
Auolon HI Game Company, 4517 Hanford 
Rood, Baltimore. MD 31714; 301 /3S4-5300. 

Dlptemacy WorM Mefednat fll/year 

(4 istues) from P. O. Bax 8416. Son Diego, 
CA 93102. —David Shaw , 


I am in the midst of a phy-by-rrtait 
Diplomacy gome; in fact 1 just got 
my curmnt update today. Diplomacy 
is on old board game; it's been 
around since T953. ft's o recreation 
of pre-Warld War I Europe. Each 
player leads one of seven dHfemnI 
countries competing hr control of 
most of the continent — England, 
France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, 

Italy, Turkey, and Germany. Everyone 
sfo^ out in their home courtfry and 
tries to expand and ocquim other 
stuff. This is o very difficult game to 
play, because you have to continually 
negotiate with your neighbors hr 


build Ipoceihip fleets, explore connecimg 
systems, copture worlds, locate other 
playen ond negotiate vrilh them. Try a 
flow gome and you wll probably meet 
peopte worldwide. Ceeh ruiee 12. tetep 
M. DepesHM. tere tee $4. tere tieeuee- 
cy every three weeks, eeee e menitl (slew 
•eme). er ence s week (•lectseeU meif). 


PIAY.BV4MR COSMTAMIS 

Ploy-by.mail gome mailers tome ond go 
with great irtegukirlly. for o Ibt of reB- 
able componiei, send a ie<f.addretsed. 
stamped envelope to Pkiy.By.Moll Asso- 
ckilion (PBMA). 8149 E. Tbomos Rood, 
Scomdate,AZ8S352. 

Cteowne ■ Aeee cte tee, P. O. Box 4539, 
San Clemente, CA 92673. 

Piytei lulfalo. tee., P. O. Box 1467, 
ScoHsdok AZ 852521467. 

Oreef SlmuteMoes. 27530 Harper, 

Sr. Oak Shonei, Ml 48081. 

Peteee Shwotedo e i.P. O. Box 743, 
Madison, NJ 07940. 
teperter Skeutettom. P. O. Box 505, 
Folrheld, 10 83327. 

World Cempeltiia. P O. Box 321. 

Eppteg. NH 03042. 

—Bob Albreehr 


NIROK RANTABV (ftytei toMete): De^n 
a team of adventurers and send them irrto 
the lobyrimh. Guide them as they explore, 
overc o me odversity contend with the 
lobyrirvlhian guordlons, MOtch for fame, 
glory, ond treesure, Iteoiore Ireaiure. HP 
has 0 Rule of the flavor of o “UR and 
loot" rokHploying gome hul vrilhoul the 
social interaction. Ceeti nitet tlM. letep 
t*. Sbm tee 13 J6. Him frequency every 
Swe weeke, ease o iMiidt. er enee s 


CTAMtU (nyteg teidele): This h die 
dosek PBM gome. StarWib is o slrotegic 
space gome in a network ol 355 ilor 
lystami. Ybu begin knowing onfy one. 
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LOOK MA, 
NO 

COMPUTER 


BY SALUE TISDALE 

imiSTRAnON BT JAMES DONNELDf 


I 'VE COME TO THINK OF IT AS THE MIOIO- 
wave problem. When people ask me why I don't 
write on a computet I often hnd myself etplain- 
ing by w^ of the microwave absent from my 
khchen. It's not dut I don't wish for the obvious con* 
venience at either tool. It's that I'm too aware of the 
price at that convenience, and morwy is only a small 
part of it. 

The virtues of creative writiitg on a computer have been 
extolled to me by many people, often in long, ramb- 
liitg dot-nutrix letters on computer paper, the choppy 
words barely grey agaiiut the serrated pages. Cross- 
referencing indexing deletion and insertion in a few 
moments' time; a writer's dream. The ellntlnatlon of 
a certain drudgery at the heart of writing a buih-in 
organization. Streamlined. Clear-cut. Simple. 

1 had owned a Smith-Corona electric typewriter for 
many years, aiul found k a delightful thing as any good 
tool can be: doing exactly, and only, what it was de¬ 
signed to do, never needing repaii; simple to operate, 
accepting of mild abuse. It had no fat. But 1 firully began 
to outwrite it; my self-taught, six-fitvgered typing had 
finally grown too fast for the old4ashioned type bar 
keys to handle. It was time to shop around. 

I found myself feeling a little guflty, out of step, without 
a computer. I'd heard nothing but good about them, 
and in spite of gulping at the prices, found the idea 
appealing. I'm no stranger to the delight of technical 
competence, that gleeful pleasure in feeling my finger¬ 
tips in control, managing a complex machine. Com¬ 
puters looked sleek, clean, fun. I was tired of cut-and- 
paste, numila folders full of torn notes, alphabetizii^ 
reference lists by hand. 

1 gave it a try, revising chapters of a book. So neat, so 
quick — no blurry tape borders, no mismatched mar¬ 
gins or troublesome cutting. Just keys and tiny arrows 
and sudden electron bursts of words appearing and 
disappearing across the screen. Just me alone and in 
charge of the small, shining, framed world of my own 
writing, newborn and true. 1 was, I thought, writing 


very well. The ahimmery green blocks of type looked 
so important, so complete, so publishable. I spent many 
hours seduced by the machinery, trying to ignme the 
stow shift of klnetk pages. My words were fine words, 
and in the same instant of wanting to continue refin¬ 
ing them forevei; I found them Just perfect as they were. 

It was only later 1 saw them clearly. 1 had to fiddle with 
a messy printei: and tear hair over a chapter missing 
(and, it turned out, gone forever) in the electronic void. 
1 saw the nm-on sentences and misguided thoughts, 
the digression and lack of daiity of any first draft. That 
green screen could have made the alphabet look good. 
It blindfolded my writer's eye. Sabotage. 

1 had become friends with a man who couldn't write 
personal letters without a computet whose time-petiod 
reference frame had shrutde to seconds. He spent his 
time chasing obsolescence, trying to whip the chronic 
ignorance in a changing technology. His letters went 
(M\ and on, streams not so much of consciousness as 
of association. His letters, much of what I read in 
magazines, my own error in judgement about my work: 
I could see d\e computer as a toady, a flaiterei: So much 
of writing is self-conscious — self-referencing. I need 
the critic of my own scribbled comments and crossed- 
out phiasings as much as 1 need an editor. 

It has taken me painful years of writing to learn the 
Single most important lesson of the craft; revision. A 
writer's task is at least as much to withhold as to tell. 


Writers seem to km or hate computers, until a oettgegnee. Advoca(ts benri ivitii stories of incrDiscd prodwetioity; disaenkn scout and 
sey something like — 'It jusi doesn't feel tight ." It's a senous literary debate. 

Author (and Whole Earth guest editor and contributor) Sadie Tisdale is a thoughtful and exprnenerd dissenter. She says good wnling 
is slaw, hard work. No computer can ekange that. —ftanne Carvtmsen 
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It requires paring away what is not necessary almost 
more than revealing what matters. This is the secret 
to inumination: carehilly cast shadows, the proper em¬ 
phasis of line and angle. This is never easy; our words 
are all we have, our babies, and vastly significant in 
their labored appearance. Part of my work is figuring 
out what portion of that might be sigifificant to anyone 
else. 

1 have learned over ten years that a first draft often looks 
nothing like the fiital oire. Throwing out is almost al- 
vfsya hard, aird almost always good; somefimes I keep 
little more than a word or phrase. The computer screen 
plays an insidious trick on that process — it makes each 
word look dotw. Those flickering letters, so parbdpa- 
tory and alive, look already set in type. Printed, beyond 
change. 

There is more than appearance here. The computer 
seems to interrupt a process. It ler\ds a ^se impottarve 
to the Individud (called, so admiringly, the operator) 
— and to the page itself, at the ertpense of a breadth 
of vision. H actually interrupts the process of vision, 
of seeing thoughts bccotTW notes and evolve into a story, 
attd only very eventually into type and print. The 
drudgery of writing is not an utrforiunate thing, but 
writtog itself, essential, the heart. Drudgery is a mat¬ 
ter of attention to detail in the service of the whole. 

This is the heart of the microwave problem. They make 


immediate what has always been slow, what had seem¬ 
ed to be slow by its nature. That's why peof^e love them 
and why I find them so irresistible when around. Ah, 
speed. And why, health concerns and curious little 
minds aside. I ivon't buy one. Microwaves make fast 
what should be slow, a process of preparation and con¬ 
sideration and savor. Good cooking requires as much 
paring down and parcelling out of the unnecessary as 
good writing. Why in the world would I want to cir¬ 
cumvent that process? My goal in cooking is not simp¬ 
ly food, but good food well and carefully prepared. 
There is something weak and unfinished about micro- 
wave food; hot, but not crunchy; cooked, but not done. 
I like the crunch and bite of slow-roasted meals, and 
I want crunch and bite and deliberation in my writing. 

So how do I write? I want typing speed, if not speed 
in preparation. I want ease in correction, but not ease 
of revision — the ability to catoh and correct spelling 
errors, typographical mistakes. My compromise is a 
tentative step forward into the brave new world, but 
with limits. I bought another Smifit-Corona, an XD7D00 
electronic, and moved from type bars to a daisy wheel 
for speed, and a four-word crystal display for catching 
errors (and the ability to type directly when I want, 
as I often do). My words are still in my hands. It cost 
me less than S4^ has needed no repair, and even 
seems able to take a little abuse. This machine should 
last me for years, and the software never changes. ■ 


A Writer's Tim* 

There I was wHh a nrco odvonce from o New IbHi publishar 
to write a booic, and there was only one tiny proUmm, 
which I did not discuss wHh the publisher. I'd never written 
a book and didn't know how. I know how fo write, to adit, 
even fo publish, but authoring? He/p( 

Help come in the form of o little book (rood it in on 
eveninp; rood it ogoin the next evening) thot spaltod out 
procMy the task at hand; how to write a book. I got 
innumarabla good things from Aichity's counsal, but the 
moin three probably were Ihese: 

• Time it everything in the labor of writing. Ogonize 
your time, and the writing will hove a chance to orgortize 
rtseff. I mod most of Atchity't tips except the taking of 
mony mirri-vocotions (I didn't have time). 

• Use 5x6 cardsl Solvation. Evory idea, every separable 
quote, every item from the literature I wot reseorchirtg, 
ooeh wont onto its own cord. Organizing the ovontval 
1,600 cards into pdos was dofinmg the choptors; tvbpHos 
defined the sections; sequence within the subpiles defined 
the sequence of the doy's writing. This was THE handio 
without which 1 would have floundered lor months. 

• Define in o sentence what the book is about. Searching 
for that sentence orgonizes your thinking; using it orgon- 
ixos your writing. Rovhing consists of removing overling 
that isn't in support of that sentence. Iff my case (The 
Medie Lob, 1987, Viking} the sentence was o quote, 

"How will wo directly connect our nervous systems to 
the globed computort" 

If this review sounds like a burble of gratitude, that's 
because it is. —Stewart Brand 

e 

AKwoys heod for dromo ot this point io the process (first 
draft]: choose the more dramatic alternative at every 
crossroods. Writing yourself "mto o comer" guorontees 
dramo os much os H does orutiety: the reoder will relish 
watching you write yourself out m the comer. 



A Writter'f Tim* 

Kenneth Atehity 

1986; 194 pp. 

$ 12.95 

postpaid from; 

WW. Norton 
500 5th Avenue 
Now York, NY 10110 
or Whole Earth Access 


You con edit objectively after three days hove passed 
arvd you cannot edit objectively after tnree mirwtes hove 
poKed. So the ottempt to edit ir>tionfiy is negotirvg the 
noturol process, not allowing time to do its job. 

e 

No time h more important than the time used to ex¬ 
amine and schedule your time. 

e 

Don't sit down to write without knowing what you're 
going to write. Never waste writing lime deciding wKot 
to write. Writirtg time is for writing, not for the gestation 
of writing. 

e 

If you're wondering whether you're experiencing End 
Time; you're not. True End Time displous oil other 
Ihougnh. 

In Middle Time most writers hove problems maintoinirvg 
perspective toward their work. Middle Time's greatest 
pHfoN is exhaustion, and its most common side effect h 
confusing that exhaustion with depression or with a 
dismal remroluation of the work ot hond. .. . Duritvg 
Middle Time you need vocations, os many os you con 
fit into your schedule. 
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ONE HIGHLY EVOLVED^ PERSONAL COMPUTER TOOLBOX 


ay ART KLEINER 

ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAY KINNEY 


Dedicated to J. Baldwin, whose 
higNy evolved toolbox (of the 
physical worid) Inspired this 
version (of the mental world). 


Untr t» hcA up tndimi el New IM Unnenitf, 
An KWnv m> cht peneu amine hen >«o It 
you had a cwnpimr pmtkn you wonue attuaiee 
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When you buy t cotnputir, you auto- 
maclcUy become a designer, Itite li or 
not. That's because the cocn(iuMr cannot 
help becomng. over time, a behind-th«- 
screen represenuUon of the patterns ol 
your own mind — through your projects, 
documents, letters, budgets, plant, 
doodles, and dreaim. Ultimately, you 
want to arrange the structure of that 
mental environment to reflect your 
creative and clerical habits, just as you 
design your home and rearrange the 
furniture to reflect your habits of 
day-to-day living. 

Al coo often, though, organising a 
computer environment requires widaig 
through cryptk manuali arid mental 
origami: so computer owners rearrange 
then- own mental habits to match the 
design of the machine, instead of the 
other way around. That's about as un¬ 
comfortable as wearing the wrortg size 
shoes. I struggled with the bad fit lor 
several years on sevenl computers and 
nodeed quite a few irritating effects: 
fil en am es that were difficult to remem¬ 
ber. Command sequences that didn't 


make sense- Programs that wouldn't 
accept each other's dan, or simply 
froze up and stopped working when I 
tried to use them together. I was spend¬ 
ing too much time irtastering the Intri¬ 
cacies of my computer’s demands Instead 
Of doing the writing or piannng for 
which I needed the machine In the 
first place. 

About a year and a half ago. I bought a 
new computer and resolved to take that 
opportunity CO set up a system virhich 
would adapt itseH to MY needs, instead 
of shoehomng my habits to fit the 
computer 

My design goals were, I thought, simple. 

I winced to put together hardware and 
software which wo«id help me man^e 
all the work of my one-person business: 
writing, making automatically addressed 
mailings, keeping a budget, conducting 
research by computer network, dialing 
phone numbers (and reme m berini when 
I made the calls for my expense ac¬ 
counts), calculating my tax estimates. 
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and kacpinj track of notes and ideas on 
a doxeo different prefects at once. My 
machine had to be Inexpensive, yet 
reliabla — no unexpected bneakdovms 
when I used a new program. It had to 
bo self-evident — In other words. I did 
net want to remember too many com¬ 
mands. I wanted the screen to signal 
me, whenever possible, with my next 
move It had to pop back and forth 
rapidly berween different casks. And it 
had to be easy to use; I <Mn't mind 
hassling with configuration schemes to 
set It up (though I drew the laie at learn¬ 
ing any programming language), but 
once I got down to business f didn't 
want the computer lotlf to distract me. 


HARDWARE 


Lliteninf to computer loumallsts talk 
about ther machinet is Hte hearing wine 
critics discourae on fine vintages: a cen 
tain snobbishness inevlably crieps In. 
Me. I use the Gallo of computers — a 
so-called “XTIcomptiiilc," abo known 
u an MS-OOS machina. Several hundred 
manufactutiirs make these, if Imitatlont 
and rernements of what b probably the 
most popular computer ever made — 
IBM’s PC-XT, untfl recently IBM's main¬ 
stay personal computer. Compared to 
newer models from IBM and Apple, the 
XT is a bit outdated, and somewhat 
slow; but It’s far less expensive and lull 
viable for most everyday office and 
mformation-gatharing tasks. My com¬ 
puter Is a "generic done,'' assembled 
without a brand name by a two-person 
company called Sky-High Computers In 
a small office above t photocopy shop 
in Berkeley 

There It no need to buy a brastd-nama 
computer (IBM, Compaq. Commodore, 
Tandy, etc.) — unless you get a good 
deal. The best approach it to find, by 
word of mouth, a local rataSer vvho b 
trustworthy and offers good prices. 
Many of these shops are too small to 
advertise In the Yellow Paget; check ads 
in your local newspaper with the beat 
computer section (in New York, that 
means the Tuesday New Tbrk Tbnet: In 
California, it meara two small tabloids 
called MiersTimet and Computer Cur- 
rena). To help you shop, the ISM XT/ 
China Buyer't Cuidt (iVEA /S2. p. 99) 

IS stdl invakrable. 


even a httle, from the tasks I use the 
computer for. 

It took me a year to evolve my system 
to its current satut. Akmg the way, I 
learned one of the best-kept secrea of 
the compuur Industry. Onct you nar¬ 
row your choices to a few recommended 
contenders, K doesn't realy matter 
much which particular word processing 
or dau management packages you txiy. 
They al pretty much work the same 
way: the differences are cosmetic. Much 
more imporanc are the achraques with 



Choosing the hardware Is not easy; 
there are as many varlatioof in XTfeom- 
patlbfe hardware as there are customers. 
But there are a few essentiais that apply 
to nearly everyone buying this type 
of computer; 

• Eight expansion slou. Mounted in 
the Irvurds of your machina, these sloa 
hold accessories which compuur people 
cal "cards" — plastic circuit boards th< 
site of keypunch cards. Sots give you 
llexfellity — the more slois, the more 
abllty to add new types of cards. 

• 640 klobytes r'640K’’) of random- 
access memory (RAM) — the compuur’s 
ntemal "atuntion span" for programs 
and documenu that It Is working on. 
The more RAM. the more programs 
and documenu you can interweave. 

The "desk accessories" I w(l shortly 
describe depend on having at much 
memory as potsibit. 

• A monitor which can display clear 
Kxi and pictures. There are two afford- 
abia such lyitarrs (of the marvy pouRile 
ones)' "Hercules-compatibte" (for 
monochrome) and "Enhanctd Graphics 
Adapur (ECA)-compatlble" for color. 

If you use monochrome, as I do, I 
recommend amber. 

Why consider color! Because personal 
computer users often find the hardest 
part Is getting ther bearings — flgunng 
out where they art In what program 
and what to do next. Color helps, by 


which you use them, and with vdech 
you link different programs together. 

I think my system is about as inexpensive 
as I could get and lUi have a computer 
which meea me and my needs more 
than halfway. I tested that theory re¬ 
cently when I helped a friend put together 
a similar system for himself. Based on 
that shopping trip and my own year's 
worth of fine-tuning, I estimate this 
total con. If I were buying everything 
new in mid-1987: alsout SI300 for hard¬ 
ware, $400 for software, and $100 for 
a few necessary books and publicatxxvs. 
Not bad for a machine that has made h 
possMe for me to survive financially is 
an Independent writer and consultant. 


THE BASICS 


making it easier to InKantiy distinguish 
between different types of text or image 
on (he screen. In a writing program, for 
nstance, normal text can be whlte-on- 
blue while text you’ve marked to move 
alsewhere Is whlM-on-rtd. and the com¬ 
mand menus are black-on-cyan. Mdtes it 
easy to instantly get yovr bearingi. Is 
(hat worth the $600 hightr cost! Not 
for me. right now; maybe someday.,. 

• At least one 20-megabyce (or brger) 
hard disk drive, for storing programs 
and documents. 

Hard disks are different from those 
floppy squares which you push Into and 
out of (he computer. They live per¬ 
manently Inside (or in a box outside) 
your computer A 20-me|abyu hanf 
disk holds as much dau as S6 floppies. 
Because they're so large and immovabla, 
they become the underlyin| support 
for a maaphorical landscape — what 
computer people might cal a " virtual 
landscape" — of documents, files, and 
programs, divided Into areas of inureit. 
You use your computer as a vehicle 
acroM the menal terrain on your hard 
disk — not much different from usng 
an automobile to navigate the ctxmtry- 
side out bi the physical world. 

One can oparau a computer without a 
hard disk. Indeed, most people used 
only floppies untd a couple of years 
ago, but that Is a much-dimindied use of 
the mechmi. Hard disks offer you any 
program or document in your library, 
irwancly; floppies require you to devote 
far too much atteniioo to which disk 
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hM whkh prognmi and IdM, You'rt not 
ipendlng jrour time |ettln| your work 
(or ptay done): you're opericing your 
computer. 

With my compuctr budget, I had a 
choke of an XT/compatible vdth a hard 
didc. or a Macintosh withouL Even 
though ) preitrred the Madntoah overal, 
the benefltt of a hard dbk are worth 
much more than the benefits of any 
ipedflc machine. (You ako naad one 
noppy drive — to btaert new programs 
Into your computer, and to keep impoi^ 


SOFTWARE: 


Git as ktte loftwara as possible. Not 
for reasons of economy, but because 
really uamg a software package means 
becoming so intimately familiar wkh It 
that you meld R into your synapses. I 
divide my choices Into three groups, 
based on the way that they are set up. 
Heavy-Duty Toots are big programs Uke 
my word processor, spreadsheet, data 
manager and teiecommunlcacioiis pro¬ 
gram. My computer can only handle one 
of these at a time. Desk Accessories 
are imaler programs which I can in¬ 
stantly bring forth by hitting the right 
key. And a few programs and commartds 
act ai Underlying Support, mostly invi- 
sibtc but making things much easier and 
more effective behind the scenes. 

• PC-WRITE: not just the best all- 
iround word processor I've seen, but 
also Che most succeasful single example 
of "Shareware," or user-supported 
software. (PC-WRITE's author Bob 
Wallace discusses Shareware eloquently 
in WEB #46. p. 49; also see Alfred 
Glossbrenner's definitive book. How to 
Get free Software.) 

People are usually Impressed wnh 
writing programs because they shuffle 
text SO flexibly that they make wmmg 
much easier. AI writing programs do 
that wel. but not many know how to 
hanife presentation: ki other words, 
how well and how easily can you make 
your words look just the way you want 
them on the printed page! PC-WRITE's 
(ormatong commands are easy to un¬ 
derstand. That's cspccliily useful — not 
just for printed fles, but alto for files 
from other programs. When I send my 
annual expense record to my lecoununt. 
for kttance. I don't pnnc R directly 
from the date-management program. I 
save R as a text fie and edit R wRh PC- 


cinc documents stored away from your 
computer — to that, say, If your com¬ 
puter is caught in a fire, you won’t 
lose afl your work.) 

• A book about how to uae R al. Even 
the tmoothen computer setup wiR cake 
a few months and a haH-dozen cries 
before you fbialty get R just the way 
you went R These books speed the 
process. MS-DOS and PC-00$ by Peter 
Norton (1984, Brady) is an especially 


good non-technkal mcroduction for 
novices who want to know hew ervery- 
chir^ works, and why. A new edRion 
thh year should fix Rs slight o«it-of- 
dicedness. The MS-DOS Bible by Steven 
Simrin and the Waite Group (I98S, 
Sams) often quick reference to a wide 
variety of eommsrsds; and Manapni 
Tbur Hard Disk by Dan Berliner and 
Chris DeVeney (1986. Qua), focuses on 
detailed ttraiegiet for doing just what 
the title says. 



WRfTE, addhig comments in italics so 
my accountant Instantly knows the im¬ 
portance of any particuiar number. I 
could add commenu within Reflex, but 
only by bending the program against Rs 
grain: it's better to work with free¬ 
form text in a program that's designed 
specifically to handle free-form text. 

• PROCOMM'. my window on the 
world — a termnal program, managing 
the connection of my computer to 
other computers through the telephone 
Ines. Having uaed a variety of terminal 
programs. I settled on Procomm for 
three reasons. Elm, being shveware, 

k keeps evolvaig along with the fast- 
changsig panoply of telecomm services 
Second, it txceb at helping you keep 
track of the documents already on your 
computer — important because so 
much telecomm revolves around shunt¬ 
ing documenu back and forth Finally. 
Procomm Is kiiuitlveiy correct — It 
(eels right. Wmdows zoom open on the 
screen arxi sound effects beep and boop 
— not r«idomly, but to help you In¬ 
stantly understand what you're doing 
at any moment (You can, if you widi, 
turn the sound effecu off.) 

• REFLEX; data manager of choice I 
use R to enter large quantities of bnked 
Information for a surprising variety of 
tasks: Keeping our wedding list (with 
sublists to tell who b invited to whkh 
•vents, who has confirmed and who 


HEAVY-DUTY TOOLS 


hasn't, and why we Invited some people 
In the first place). Keeping track of my 
expenses, for tax purposes. tCeepaig 
grades lots for the courses I teach. 

Most data managers work roughly the 
same way. First you design a form wRh 
the types of dau you want to enter; 
then you pull out selccud subsets of 
that infonnation, organized ki the order 
you specify. Reflex exceb at reshaping 
and reshuffling its data, important be¬ 
cause you uiualy don't know beforehand 
how you'l want to set up your final 
report Reflex also excels at allowing 
you to set up databases that meet you 
halfway. Short, cryptic codes, for bv- 
stanee, are hard for human beings to 
remember — but they're better for 
computers, because they alow leu 
chance for error In Reflex, you can 
esiibiish formulas that convert short 
codes to long words and back again — 
to remind you which code to type, then 
check to make sure you typed It right, 
then convert It to a long word chat 
w8l appear n your final report. When 
I enter a gasolne receipt In my tax 
records, Reflex automsocaly converts 
the date to the day of the week — and 
I know whether my excursion was a 
weekday work trip or a non-deductible 
Sunday drive. 

Data management b so complex that 
you )iive to really know how to plan 
ahead with cha type of program. I 
recommend the extra help ki Refk*' 

Tips, Dicks, and lhaps by Ron Fenon 
(Que. 1986). 

■ PC-CAiC — a living ledger page. Caled 
a "tpreadsheet" program (after accoun* 
cants' spreadsheets), chb manipulates 
columns and rows of numbers. It's per¬ 
fectly set up (or keeping a budget — 
for looking ahead to next year's prob¬ 
able income and expenses. (Quick cal- 
cuiatiom are better served by SideKIck, 
a desk accessory reviewed next psge.) 
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The preceding teven programs help me 
do my work. The rest of my software 
has only one purpose: to help me use 
the preceding seven prograiRS more 
easily and effectively. I also list some 
general techniques for using MS-DOS 
here, because they're as imporcant to 
me as any software I've paid for. 

• MTH — an essential pro^vn for 
organizing hard disks, included free with 
the computer's operating system. Nor¬ 
mally, PC,'compatibles only allow pro¬ 
grams to work with documents In the 
same section (called a “subdirectory") 
of the hard ddk. Thus, novices are 
tempted to organize their hard disks 


according to type of software — to put 
the word processor ind all writing fdai 
together under a tSrectory called WRIT¬ 
ING, for Instance. But that method of 
organization serves the computer's ar¬ 
bitrary distinctions — not your own 
naeds to keep different proiects sepa¬ 
rated. or to use a variety of programs 
on one document. 

PATH allows you to set aside a smal 
section of your hard didt, keap 00 your 
programs thara. and use them with any 
documents anywhere else on your hard 


dhk. This frees you to organize the rest 
of your hard di^ thematically. For bv 
stanca, aH the files dealing with my 
upcoming nuptiab are In a subckrectory 
which I named WEDDING; another 
subdirectory, caled ARTICLES, has 
aS my wrltlng-fdnhlre; within it I've 
created sub-iubdirectones, each with 
the name of a diffarent magazine I write 
for. Another subdkectory, NOVEL, 
contains my notes for an extended 
piece of fiction, and stfll another named 
NYU contains material for the courses 
I leach at New York University. 

And n>y Heavy-Duty Tools? They're all 
in I subdirectory called TOOLS. The 
PATH command turns that TOOLS sub- 


DESK 


ACCESSORIES 


People work at a lot of differam things 
all at once, shifting rapidly between 
them — and • computer b at Its best 
when It helps a parson navigate inttantly 
through a variety of casks. For thb 
reason, I keep my computer on al day. 
At any moment, I msy need to quickly 
remind myself of my things to do, take 
notes on a phone cal, add a quick sum, 
or |ot down an idea. Desk accessories 
make It possibla to do thb without 
losing track of where I was before. 

Every time 1 turn on my computer, It 
automatically loads up my preferred 
group of desk accessories. (I enter the 
commands for loading these desk ac¬ 
cessories in a file named AUTOEXEC. 
BAT; when <t starts up, the computer 
looks for that fac and follows its In- 
siructioni.) Then, at any time, I can 
press a particular combination of keys 
to call ford) iny disk accessory. Con- 
crol and Backslash for PC-OLfTLINE, 
Control and Alt for SideKIck, Control 
and FI for Turbo Lightning, and Alt and 
Backsiash for SuperKey. Suddenly, a new 
menu b superimpoied over whatever 
was previously on my screen. I use the 
Desk Accessory, then return to the 
previout screen. There arc dozens of 
possible desk accessories available for 
XT/compatibles. but I limit myself to i 
few. because they don't always work 


together wcl. and my goal b to meld 
them into one seamless system Here's 
what I use: 

• TURBO LIGHTNING — a computer- 
based spellir^-checkcr and thesaurus. 
Lightning has far fewer synonyms avail¬ 
able than any book thesaurus, but it's 
(ar nsore convenient: just press a key, 
and Ughtninf reacts the word on the 
Kreen with a synonym that It has sug¬ 
gested and you've approved. Revievi«d 
ki W£R til (p. 99). 

• PC-OUTLINE — a pop-up Hsz and 
outline manager Its purpose b arranging 
all the text in a writer's or ntanager's 
bfe so you can nsiantly find one needle 
of meaning in a haystack of trivia. 1 can 
enter in notes, sort them, rearrange 
them, dial any telephone number within 
them using SideRkk (see below), enter 
the tim or dace automatically within 
them, and hide whole paragraphs tmtil 
I'm ready to deal with them. The 


abdky to tag a paragraph with a one-line 
heading, and then browse quickly )utt 
through the headings, makes complex 
research and writing jobs immaasurably 
easier. I transcribe my notes in PC- 
OUTLINE, marking them with appro¬ 
priate reminders and keywords as 1 go 
along, then, when I write an anida 
based on those notes. I mix and match 
headings between leveral different flies 
until I find exactly the notes I want. 

Thb b a Shareware refinement of Dave 
Winer's READY), which invented the 
genre. But PC-OUTLINE handles taxt 
and multiple outknet more effectively. 
At any given moment I ham SO to 7S 
different outlinet on my computer, 
Seme are temporary — thb article 
saned as one — while others, like my 
directory of phone numbers or (sigh) 
list of things to do, lut forever. 

• SIDEKICK — a cotacdon of took. 
The first popular memory-resxient pro¬ 
gram, SideKIck b abo one of the most 
reliable. I use its calculacor and calendar, 
and especially its phone dialer — which 
can pluck a number from any other pro¬ 
gram and dial It. A new version of Side- 
Kick coming thb year promises a built- 
in outiiner. 

































dirtctory Into 1 ton of dashboard coiv 
trol panaf. As I narvifite cha terrain of 
my various projects, the programs in 
TOOLS travel wkh me. 

• MARK and RELEASE - used to mix 
and match different poups of Desk 
Accessories without having to restart 
the computer. I have coo many Desk 
Accessories to use them all at once; 
they don't fit in my computer's working 
memory. So I load Mark first, before 
ksadang sny other Desk Accessories. 
Thereafter, when I type Release, it 
strips sway sR the Desk Accessories. 
Then I hive several commands, which 
I've written myself, to load Afferent 
comblnaoons of Desk Accessories, 
depending on my Immediate needs. H I 
get more working memory. I might net 
need these; but for the moment, I do. 
Mark and Relcaie are part of a public 
domain program called The TSR UtUides 

• NORTON UTlLmES — sort of the 
software equhralant to keeping a spare 
tire and jack in your car Whan some- 
chlng goes wrong, you can often use 
theta to r« k. The moR commonly 
used pan of Nonon Ucibtlet It UN¬ 
ERASE. which recovers a fie you acci¬ 
dentally erased. Version 4.0 is a vast 
Improvement over previous versions 

• SUPERKET — a program that lets 
you make up your own commands. It 
takes soma time to learn and use, but k 
teaches you the most Important lesson 
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you may ever learn about your com¬ 
puter; you can redesign almost anything. 
SuperKey has helped me redetme com¬ 
mands In PC-OUTUNE. PC-WRITE, Re- 
flea and Proeomm to that they aB work 
more or leu the »me. The goal of ihk 
somewhat obsessive project; peace of 
mind. I won't have to ramember four 
seu of commands, or atop to remind 
myself which program 1 happen co be 
using at the moment, 

• PC-SWEEP — Quick, ample help on a 
lot of tasks Bke copying fdes, erasing 
flei. finding a pardcuhr fBe. etc. 

• FASTBACK — A wonderful, aiselt 
expensive program, used for qukldy 
copying all the files on your hard Ask 
onto a saries of floppy disks. Then. K 
something bed happens to your hand 
tksk (they're nocarkxisly prone to sud¬ 
den crashes), you have a copy of your 
work elsewhere. A more recent, cheaper 
progam ciBed PC-FuBbak may be just 
as good, but I haven't tried 'ic 

• IDIRPaiS - Makes them aB work 
together. 

The normal XT/clonc shows you a cryp¬ 
tic prompt that looks like this; , 'fli 
use Reflex, you must remember co type 
Reflex, to use PC-WRfTE. you must 
remember to type its command name 
(EDi shon for "edit"), IDiRPOIS 
replaces this arduous system with a 
series of menus that you design your¬ 
self. menus which Include all your other 
programs. lOIRPUJS also keaps a list of 
all your documents and other files on 


the screen: you can use almosc any pro¬ 
gram wkh any fie, without typing In 
any file names. 

There are many programs of this type 
— called "DOS Shells'* or "DOS ^ 
hencea" in the trade. I paler IDIRPUJS 
because It gives each user moa com- 
plea control over what menus aa 
avaUable, and what each menu looks 
like. PkM. k'l qiecdy and works aUably 
with ALL your other progarm. One 
great fsatua; lypa CTRLT and a chart 
pops up showing all your lubdlroctorlet. 
You can Instantly move to any pokk on 
the chart. This elimlnattt the need to 
type long subdlaccory names, and pro¬ 
vides an overview of the landKape of 
flies and subdiactories on your hard disk. 

CONCLUSION 

As prices come down, the next-level- 
higher done becomes moa and moa 
accaccive — a so-caBed AT-compatIbie. 
By the time this appears, such compu¬ 
ters will be available (or under SIOOO 
with hard disk. They run faster than 
XT-compaobles. and have moa storage 
room — but they aa an Interim sop. 
The ideil personal computer should 
embody the essential daam of anyone 
who uses a computer regutarlyr a men¬ 
tal servant that mirrors your worlung 
habits and performs any task inttantfy. 
PC.'compadbles aa a compromise 
cowards that goal, but a good com¬ 
promise. For people on a budget, they 
should continue co be a good com¬ 
promise for at least 3 or 4 years ■ 


SOFTWARE: 


FCWNITC; Version 2.71. $l6ilurewsa; 
$89 with ratocncon Quicksoft. 219 lit Ave 
/224, Seattle. WA 98109; 206/282-04SX 
Reflex; Street price $99.99; Ist $149.99 
from Borland kicematioftal. Inc.. 4585 States 
Valley Drive. Scons Valley. CA 95064. 
408/498-8400 

Frocommi Free downloatf Irom B-board for 
trill purposes conpletf pecaige $98 from 
OatenormTechnolofies Inc, P O Boa 1471. 
Columbie. MO 4S20S. 914/449-9401 (BBS) 
914/449-7012 (humans). 

PC-Cole Version 9.0. Shareware; 584.95 
with regittration from Buttonware. P O Box 
5784, DeSmie. WA 98004; 206/454-0479 
Turbo L%ktnifi|; Screes price $48.91; Inc 
$99.95 fam Borland Intemaoonel. bic. 

(ice ReflexI 


FC-OUTLINS; Sharewsra. tm. $89.9$ from 
Brown Bag Software. 2155 $ Baicom Ave./ 
See. 114. CampbeU. CA 95008; 40S/5S9-4S45 
SMeKfek: Street price $99.91; «it $84.99 
(ram Borland Intemauonal bie (sea Reflex). 
TSR IMICies: Sharewara: $10 (rotn Turbo 
Rower Soitwira. 9109 Scetii VsOey Oriw/Sn. 
122. Scotti Valley, CA 95064; 4M/49B-84<I8 
Norton Utlfltieci Version 4.0. Street price 
$89.9$; >K $100 (ram Peter Norton Com- 
putmg, Inc. 2210 Wlshire Bird. 1114, Santa 
Monica. CA 90409; 219.459-2941 
SuperKey: Street price $4S.9S; iat $99.81 
from Borland InternailonaL Inc. (see Reflex). 
PC-SWEEF; Sherewara; contact Sandl and 
Shane Stump, 1921 KlondHie, San Antonio, 

TX 78245; 512/470-8895 
FeetbKk: Version 5.19. SIT9 from Film 
Ganerecion Synema S00/22S-277S (In CA: 
7I4/5S90 III)l 

I DIRFUiS: Version 201. Street price $99.99; 
IlK $100 from Bourbaki. bic., P. O. Box 2847, 
Bolie. ID 89701: 208/942.5849. 
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Build Your Own IBM Compotible 

Van may ba toady to tow o bundle, but am you ready 
for on adventuref The scheme is to fake cheap parts from 
Asian manufoctumrs which am advertised in the backs raf 
computer magazines and assemble them into an IBM 
knockoff. A lot can go wrong in an instant. I mcommend 
that you read thrs book first. It'll either convince you that 
you don't have the needed electronic common sense, or 
else H you do, it will provide you the key tips for successful 
construction. Besides becoming the proud owner/builder 
of a cheap, versatile machine, ^u'tl probably use it more 
effectively since you know how it works. Your warranty, 
though, is your fhr-it abilities. 

An equally wise (though less excitingf choice is ro con- 
sider the ever-blossoming varieties w oimady assembled 


A llop|>ir 4Wwn* ittat kM 
kaan (akwi apatl. llaaa 
r apraia a Mag track* and 
•acton hova koaa drawn 
an Mm lurfoca. 


Cheap IBM Clones 

Buy a PC cion* locoHy if at all possible, so you b*n*lrl 
from local servicing on problems. If you need Id drop by 
mod, one of the best buys is from lit* buryttoning computer 
company, Whale Earth Access (ortce ogam, them's no 
finanaal tie to us). They assemble their own line of clones 
from Cut-rate parts, and guarantee the msuh. Their XT 
clone, with built-in 20-meg hard disk and monitor, goes 
for $895(1) postage pwd. This is a smolhbusiness bargain. 
Edwm ffutsch, author o/ Tha IBM XT Clone tuyarli CuW* 
(WfK #55, p, 99), examined Whole Earth's 1^ AT clone, 
which is a generation belter and about twice os •xpaostv* 
oi their XT. His comments Mow. (Edwin is compiling The 
UM AT Clone tuyerY OuUe end Handbook. It'll be >21 .Pf 
postpaid from Afiodu/or Inhumation Systems, 431 Ashbury 
Stmet, Son Francisco. CA 94117.) —Kevin Kelly 

The Whole Earth Computer Sy^ms 286 (AT clone) is o 
close copy of the ISM AT, mimicking not only its power, 
but also its plainness. A lot of the ether clones sport "beds 
and whistles" which this locks. However, it it mhoble and 
operates 30 percent hsler than IBM's newest computer, 
the Personal System 2(PSf2), Models 50 and 60. It it a 
good-quolity product hr a clone, at a reosonoble, com¬ 
petitive prke. A main acfvantage is that unlike some clone 
packagers, the company will probably be around hr a 
while lo honor their one-year parts and labor warranty. 

—Edwin Rufteh 



Build Your Own 
IBM CompatibI* 

(And Save A Bundle) 
Aubrey Pilgrim 
1987; 208 ppu 

$ 14.95 

postpoid from: 

TAB Bootes. Inc. 

P. O. Box 40 
Blue Ridge Summit. 

PA 17214 

717/794-2191 

or Whole Earth Access 



clones hr sale at very cheap prices. They am often sold 
by hobbyists who successfully put together an IBM com¬ 
patible tor themselves and then, seeing o market, charge 
a minimal amount to assemble another. You pay hr the 
few tricks that they teamed the painful way. That's the 
way I'd go. —Kevin Kelly 
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X. A moMtar board 
wirk componant* la- 
•taltad (wavid racam- 
nMnd a Ivrbo board 
wMt ddC K of moatory). 
1. A powar supply, U* 
watt mbtimum. 


4. A Nappy disk driro 
cantrellar card 

(ar bMrdl. 

5. OtM or two Nappy 
disk drivas. 


4. A monitor cord (ar 
adaptor), should ba manacbraaio ar calar, dapanding an tbo 
typo of mantlor you buy. 

7. A maa l to* 


t. A koykaard. 



Whole iortk Turbo XT-20: IBM compollble; 640K; 20MB 
hard ditii plus singla floppy disk drive; B/W monitor. 
%ns poit^id from Whole Earth Access. 
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If Software Companies 
Ran (he Country... 

flpi ffs %J 


by Jay Kinney 


HE SHMOO has returned 
You remember the Shmoo, 
don't you? It was a cute little white 
colored, squash-shaped cartoon 
character created by Al Capp in his 
comic strip “Li'l Abner,” in 1948. 
Shmoos bred like rabbits and could 
produce any object at the drop of a 
hat. Since they loved to please hu¬ 
mans, they would willingly pump 
out milk. eggs, filet mignnn. caviar, 
or anything else if nnfucsted. 

At first glance Shmoos seemed 
to herald the arrival of Utopia. Un¬ 
fortunately, a plethora of Shmoos 
meant that people quit their jobs, 
stopped paying taxes, and civiliza¬ 
tion as we know it began to degener¬ 
ate quickly — or so Al Capp sought 
to demonstrate in his mildly didactic 
way. In other words, there is such a 
thing a.s loo much of a good thing. 

The great funnies-reading pub¬ 
lic wa.s not so sure. Shmoo.s were 
enormously popular and thousands 
of Shmoo pr^ucts were bought and 
.sold before the Shmoo fad ran its 
course. Al Capp supposedly bocamc 
so sick of Shmoos that he killed them 
off and banished them from the strip. 
They popped up again for another 
short appearance in “Li 'I Abner” ten 
years later, were killed off again and 
this time were gone for good. 

Or .so it seemed until recent 
rumblings about software piracy in 
the computer trade press convinced 
me that the Shmoo ha.s snuck hack — 
in real life this time. 

The source of the rumbling is the 
simple fact that most computer soft¬ 
ware is nothing more than an array of 
bits magnetically recorded on thin, 
plastic floppy disks. This is true of 


both commercial software (which 
often retails for hundreds of dollars) 
and the file disk.s that store all the 
information and writing produced 
by the computer user. That these 
array.s of bits arc easily copied from 
disk to disk — with a copied disk 
being virtually indistinguishable 
from the original — is one of the 
much-touted selling points for the 
personal computer revolution. 

Where the shmoo-faclor comes 
in and software executives begin to 
grit their teeth is when a PC user 
decides to make a copy of a commer¬ 
cially-produced program for a 
friend. Suddenly there are two pro¬ 
grams where there once was one, and 
there's a good chance that the recipi¬ 
ent of the copied disk will never 
break down and buy his own legiti¬ 
mate copy. This scenario, which is 
repeated daily all over the world, is 
the bane of die software industry, 
svhich contends it is losing millions 
of dollars in potential .sales through 
this penny-ante thievery. All siMts of 
copy-protection methods arc in use 
to prevent software customers from 
making illegitimate copies, but 
nearly every protection method can 
be circumvented with .some pa¬ 
tience. cleverness, and one of nu¬ 
merous commercially available 
copying programs 

When similar concerns over 
rampant copying lore through the 
music industry a few years hack the 
solution that developed was the 
levying of a (ax cm the sale of all 
Wank cassette tapes The proceeds 
from this tax are distributed amidst 
the record companies in compensa¬ 
tion for lost income. A bizarre form 


I of corporate socialism, pcriiaps, but 
it probably beats having stcrco-cops 
busting duough our door.s in search 
I of home-rccarded audio cassettes. 

The advent of affordable VCRs 
on a mas.s scale introduced this now- 
familiar dilemma into the realm of 
video. The Supreme Coun con¬ 
cluded in this case that folks at home 
could legally make personal video¬ 
tapes of programs and movies that 
were broadcast over the air. How¬ 
ever. making unauthorized dupli¬ 
cates of commercially produced 
video tapes is a violation of copy¬ 
right and punishable by law, os big 
FBI noticc.s at the start of most movie 
tapes remind us. (Thai this, in effect, 
makes the FBI into an enforcer for 
the Mafia which is reputedly knee- 
deep in the video-pom business is 
just rme of life's little ironies. 1 sup¬ 
pose.) 

Wid) software the issue at hand 
I is hazier still, since there is no single 
I agreement on matters as elementary 
as deftning exactly what .software is. 
On the one hand, most software 
programs consist of thousands of 
lines of coded instructions which tell 
one's computer to perform in a cer¬ 
tain manner. This code, which is 
written by programmers and con¬ 
sists of a mixture of worrb, letters, 
and numbers, is covered by the same 
copynght laws that apply to other 
published nuucrial. 

I On the other harKl. the words, 
letters and numbers that make up 
software code arc generally com¬ 
bined into algorithms that descrihe 
mathematical procedures. Consid¬ 
ered .separately each algorithm can 
no more be taken as private propeny 
than can phrases like "2+2=4” or 
] “E=mc-." Among programmers an 
I elegant algonthin or set of algo- 


Jay Kinney, contrary to superficial appearances, does not advocate soft¬ 
ware piracy He just likes to stir things up — Kevin Kelly 
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nthms that address common pro¬ 
gramming tasks are likely to become 
community propcny, and justifiably 
so. Definitive mathematical answers 
to recurring iiucMions have tradi¬ 
tionally become the property of 
everyone since they represent an 
advance in general human knowl¬ 
edge. Be that as it may, unique se¬ 
quences of coded algorithms have 
tended to fall under the rubric of 
intellectual property fostering their 
controlled dis.scminalion and retail¬ 
ing by the individuals or corpora¬ 
tions that own them. In an informa¬ 
tion economy it is information that 
becomes the most precious com¬ 
modity. 

Where things begin to gel weird, 
however, is with the subtle redefin¬ 
ing of both economic and wider 
social relations that the present soft¬ 
ware situation introduces. This re¬ 
definition. which is subtle yet far- 
reaching. is almost never acknowl¬ 
edged by ilte software industry or 
computer press despite the fact that it 
is at the root of the so-called software 
piracy problem. 

In making copies of software 
programs for their friends, thou¬ 
sands of normal citizens have not 
suddenly become moral ilegeneraie.% 
and lawless nihilists. Rather, they’ve 
been resisting the encroachment of a 
new form of property relations 
which runs counterto common sense 
and the best human uutincts. In their 
desire to have their cake and eat it 
too, .software companies are actually 
lobbying for a new form of legalistic 
capitalism whose oven operating 
principle would be Caveat Emptor, 


In making copies of software programs for 
their friends, thousands of normal citizens 
have not suddenly become moral 
degenerates and lawless nihilists. 

Rather, they*ve been resisting the 
encroachment of a new form of 
property relations which runs f j 

counter to common sense and V / y 
the best human instincts. ^ 


“Well, that sounds pretty im¬ 
pressive. How much are they?" 

“Just S450.00. sir!" 

“Hmm. A bit pricey perhaps. I 
presume they have a good war¬ 
ranty?” 

"The best, sir! You’ll be excited 
to know that their warranty offers 
absolutely no guarantee that they 
will perform as described. But that's 
not all! Should you be dissatisfied 
with these clippers you cannot gel 
your money Iwk! And best of ^1. 
you cannot legally resell these clip¬ 
pers to anyone else! In fact, your 
S450.00merely buysyou a license to 
use these clippers. .Should you vio¬ 
late any of tire other terms of the 
warranty contained in this sheet of 
tiny print, ownership of the clippers 
will revert to the manufacturer and 
you will be liable to prosecution." 

“By jovc, that sounds like the 
best deal I’ve been offered since I 
purchased the Brooklyn Bridge a 
few years back! I’ll take them!” 

Back home again you set out to 
trim the bushes. Things are going 
along .smoothly until the clippers let 
out an unexpected scries of beeps 
and collapse in upon themselves. 
Consulting the lOO-page manual 
which you had been hoping to ignore 
up 'til now you discover that you 
may have run into a “bug" which 
resides in this series of clippers. 
Phoning the manufactincr you dis¬ 
cover that by sending back the clip¬ 
pers along with on additional $23 
they will send you an updated pairof 
clippers without the ’’bug". Allow 6 
to 8 weeks for delivery. 

This is less than thrilling but you 
have little choice it seems, so you 
send in the clippers along with a 
check and wait a couple of months. 
OiKc the new clippers arrive you 


return to trimming bushes that have 
begun looking like mutant growths 
from Venus. Within an hour or two 
the job is done and you are about to 
go hang up the clippers in the garage 
when your iKighbor, Joe, stops by. 

"Hey hey! New elopers 1 see!" 

“Don’t ask.” 

"Eh? 1 was thinking that 1 ought 
to trim those shrubs of mine that 
have been hanging over onto your 
driveway for months now. If you’ll 
lend me your new clippers I ought to 
have them polished off in a jiffy. 
Okay?" 

"Sorry. Joe. But it says in my 
clipper-owner agreement that went 
into effect the moment I began using 
the clippers that these clippers can’t 
he used by anyone besides me. H I let 
you use them we'll both be taking 
food out of the mouths of the com¬ 
pany that makes these clipper.s and 
turning ourselves into felons in the 
process!" 

“Gee, sorry I asked! But. hey, 
what if I buy the clippers from you 
for five cents and when I'm done 
with them sell them back to you for 
five cents? Surely there’s no harm in 
that?” 

“I’m afraid there i.s. Joe. Any 
change in ownership violates the 
warranty and I’d never be able to 
obtain a future update if the clippers 
unexpectedly collapse. Besides, I 
don't really “own" these clippers I 
only have the right to ‘‘u.sc” them and 
that right is non-iraasferable. 
C’mon. be a good American and buy 
your own pair!” 

“Thank.s for setting me straight, 
pal! If it weren’t for honest citizens 
like you I can see how we’d rapidly 
slip into a state of cnminal anarchy 
with uncontrolled sharing of com¬ 
modities! Well. I'm off to the hard- 


Allhat would life be like if soft¬ 
ware’ companies ran the country? 
Perhaps the following little drama 
may offer a clue: 

Having recently noticed that the 
bu.shes outside your living room 
window have grown unruly you 
decide to trim them. Ynur old hedge- 
cltppers having long since suc¬ 
cumbed to tusL, you decide to run 
over to the nearest hardware store 
and buy a new pair. At the store the 
following dialog ensues with the 
eager salesman. 

“How are these hedge-clippers? 
Pretty good?" 

"Oh yes sir! They are the best on 
the market. They are twice as sharp 
as any other clippers and arc greased 
at the joint to work faster than any 
clippers ever made!" 
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When WHS the last time you saw 
Maytag wringing their hands over 
how many washing machine 
sales have been lost due to the 
prevalence of laundromats? 



ware store to get my own pair of 
these S 450 beauties!" 

_Ihile most software companies 

may howl about the illegality and 
injustice of unauthorired copying of 
programs — a complaint that is not 
entirely without merit — they are 
simultaneously engaged in an anti¬ 
consumer campaign of guerrilla 
warfare worthy of the Contras at the 
Nicaraguan border. Computer soft¬ 
ware (and hardware) warranties are 
among the least protective in the 
marketplace; in fact, they are mostly 
legal documents designed to disen¬ 
gage the companies from any but the 
most minimaJ responsibilities to 
their customers. 

The disjunction between the 
claims of most software advertising 
and the terms of the actual license 
agreements is almost total. Note the 
following verbatim quote from a 
typical agreement: “Limited War¬ 
ranty The program is provided "as 
is” without warranty of any kind. 
The entire risk as to the results and 
performance cf the program is as¬ 
sumed hy you. Should the program 
prove defective, you (and not (Soft¬ 
ware company name] or Us dealers) 
assume rAe entire cost of all neces¬ 
sary servicing, repair or correction. 
Further, (company name] does not 
warrant, guarantee or make any 
representations regarding the use 
of, or the results of the use of, the 
program in terms of correctness, 
accuracy, reliability, currentness, 
or otherwise; and you rely on the 
program and results solely at your 
own risk,” 

Were most of us to be handed 
such a “limited warranty” for any 
other product or industry we'd con¬ 
sider ourselves the victims of a crass 
practical joke or worse. Ycl this is 
the norm with software companies. 

In similar fashion, the compa¬ 
nies' heated opposition to shared 
ownership — or just plain sharing 


100 
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— of programs is a new wrinkle in 
the evolution of capitalism. The 
advent of private property at the 
beginning of capitalism's reign 
tended to gobble up pre-capitalist 
fomu of properly such as the v lllage 
commons or peasant communal 
land, but it still allowed for numer¬ 
ous grey zones of shared property 
use. Laundromats, taxi companies, 
mass transit, furniture rental finns, 
and many other enterprises are all 
predicated on the assumption that it 
is both socially valuable and person¬ 
ally profitable to provide access to 
products and .services that people 
might not be able to afford indivi¬ 
dually. 

When was (he lost lime you saw 
Maytag wringing their hands over 
how many washing machine sales 
have been lost due to the prevalence 
of laundromats? And despite the ap¬ 
parent fact (hat a Hertz car that is 
rented out to one hundred palroas in 
the course of a year has. in effect. 
bcen*‘copicd"a hundrtdtimcs, there 
have been no overt moves by GM to 
shut down Hertz. However, Aims 
that rent software ore coming under 
increasing Are from software com¬ 
panies whose new model for con¬ 
sumption seems to be "one person 
per conunodity." 

My observations have led me to 
conclude that most unauthorized 
copies of programs are made on the 
spur of the moment between friends 
and more often than not are tried a 
few times out of curiosity and pul on 
the shelf to gather dust (or simply 
erased altogether). SiiKe this is the 
moral equivalent of taking a friend's 
new car out for a spin most people 
don't think twice about it. Estimates 
of massive software sales losses in 
such cases are largely specious. 

Where software publishers may 
have a legitimate gripe is in (he prac¬ 
tice at some of our biggest corpora¬ 
tions of buying one copy of a pro¬ 
gram. such a.s Loins 1-2-3, and ' 


making dozens of copies for clerks 
in dozens of departments, who then 
use the program daily. Thi.s does 
nepresem a signiAcant loss of in¬ 
come in a context far from that of 
friendly disk-sharing over the back¬ 
yard fence. 

White the computer industry 
may cast itself in the roll of staunch 
protector of private property — par¬ 
ticularly its own — it ha.s few mis¬ 
givings about proAting from other 
kinds of unauthorized copying. The 
burgeoning growth of image digitiz¬ 
ers and (XTRs (optical character 
readers) which allow anyone to cap¬ 
ture the pictures or words of some¬ 
one else onto disk, regardless of 
copyright, is one instance. Commer¬ 
cial on-line databases that arc acces¬ 
sible from any modem-equipped 
computer represent another. TTtis 
immediate access to others' infor¬ 
mation is the stuff with which recent 
dreams of an amazing computerized 
future have been spun. And it does 
have its allure. 

As our culture increasingly 
moves from prim to electronic media 
— with computers as central proc¬ 
essing and distribution channels — 
all writing, images, coding, or other 
forms of “infotmalion'' will begin to 
shift to a new realm of social owner¬ 
ship where old concepts of property 
and copyright will be turned inside 
out. This trend is inherent in the 
technology itself. 

Attempts to enforce the old 
forms of ownership and proAt- 
extraction in the face of this techno¬ 
logical drift email retooling corpora¬ 
tions into auionomou.s intelligence 
agencies while simultaneously rcdc- 
Aning the better human impulses 
such as generosity and sharing to be 
criminal acts. One recently devel¬ 
oped copy-proieclion scheme which 
illustrates this mentality at work 
would cause de.%iructive software 
"worms" to be released into one's 
computer if one tried to make an 
unauthorized copy of the protected 
disk. These worms could pop up 
I unexpectedly at later dates randomly 
destroying t^er unrelated data and 
software. Welcome to the era of 
software publisher as sniper! 

Yes, the Shmoo has returned and 
is turning Silicon Valley into the 
Valley of the Shmoon, despite the 
loud protests and desperate schemes 
of the .software companies. For, you 
see. software is shmooware and it 
loves to reproduce. ■ 


The Tomorrow Makers The River That Flows Uphill 


0««p robofitt. d—p thivmrt. 

Fi^rm^dol has dont the formidable footwork of staying 
up countless nights worfcing, scheming and speculating 
with most of the cutting-edge robot fonatks in the labs at 
Cornegie-Mellon, MIT, Stanford, Thinking Machines Corp., 
and on and on — o fine comprehensive sweep. His report 
on work in Japan is a scoop and fittingly closes the book, 
since it proves that some of the wilder speculation he 
begins with is already stalking about m Japan, like some 
ominous, humorous Transformer toy, just barely stHI o 
plaything. 

for grasping what technology is rapidly bringing by way 
of exploding human bodies ond minds Into new config¬ 
urations, The romorrew Makers blends nicely with Eric 
Drexler's Inpleet et CreeHon (WtK tS3, p. 63) and my 
own The Media lob (p. 8J). This stuff is even more iih 
tenesting than gene-spiking, ond ntore thrilling, both 
for pmmise and menace, for example i serious immor- 
tality, soon. —Stewart Brand 

e 

Will the robots recall that we were their creotors? 

And if they do, how much will we be able to trade on 
thH? Will there be o sentimentality about this sense of 
origin? Initially we could progrom this in, but later, os 
the robots begin propelling their own e/olution, will this 
be o memory deemed worthy of retention? Will they not 
remember who taught them to play, who blessed them 
with the need to frolic? 
e 

Tochi has succeeded with his vision system. It truly gives 
you the feeling that you ore inside the robot, looking ot 
the world from within its body, not your own. This is pos¬ 
sible because the operator isn't just looking at a television 
monitor; his head Is encosed in o block-veTvet4ined box. 
Within this box are two television receivers, one for each 
eye. The receivers are gauged so that the image that is 
reflected ogainst the retino of each eye is exactly the 
some as if you were looking at the world unaided. Fur¬ 
ther, every movement of your head is duplicated on the 
robot, where two precisely placed video cameras trans¬ 
mit 0 human range of whot is seen. 

The result of this is that when I went into the laboratory 
ond strapped my head inside the block box, it was as if I 
were seeing with my own eyos. The depth and scope of 
humon vision was so completely reproduced, and the 
color was so cleor, that it wot at first unsettling and then 
a wild vituol delight.. . . 

Someone in the loborotory went over to the robot- 
mounted cameras and swung them around so that they 
focused on me. The walls spun during the maneuver, and 
then when the motion stopped and I wos looking at my¬ 
self, the out-of-body experience began. It wos os if I 
were standing o few feet away k> another body looking 
at myself. I moved my heod to look up and down ond 
even to looh away. And when I looked awoy from thot 
person who wos me, it was os if thot body were just 
another posserby.... 

"Are you here?" Toehi laughed. "Or ore you there? 
Where is your body?" 
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Grant Fiermedol 

1986; 372 pp 

$18.22 

postpoid fromi 
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Riverside; NJ 06075 
800/257-8247 
or Whole Forth Access 



Neurobiologist William Calvin was part of several rafts 
full of scientists on a boat trip down the Colorado River 
through the Grand Canyon. Their conversations — relaxed, 
witty, skillfully rendered — teach as much about river raft¬ 
ing, Southwest anthropology, and respect for Nature as 
about neurophysiology, biohgy and evolution. The Grand 
Canyon almost forces o brood, long-term point of view: 
the marks o/ geohgkol evolution are everywhere. 

The concept of the evolutionary ratchet is a common 
thread throughout the book; geographic isolation causes 
speciation, conserving new traits. Something new ond dif- 
hreni results. Porficulorty tasty are the incidental benefits 
of natural selection that survival traits hove made possible, 
feathers let birds By, though the feather's warmth would 
have been sufficient to give them an evolutionary edge. 

In people, the evolution of the brain (learning sequencing 
operations to hunt and throw, for example) lets us laugh, 
moke music, ond produce complex arguments — of which 
this book is a fine example. It's good science, well pre¬ 
sented. Most importantly, it illuminates that peculiar func¬ 
tion of the human brain; to be conscious of consciousness. 

—Matthew McClure 
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Flows Uphill 

William H. Calvin 
1986; 528 pp. 

$12.95 
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Our whole civilisation is one of those chonges in kind, 
not just the genetic-engineering ospect of H. The dongers 
of genetic farming ore very much those of our whole 
forming and phormoceuticol mdustries; nomely, that we 
don't know what will happen down the road os the new 
pesticides and drugs perturb the system, becouse our 
cuhure is still so ignorant of ecology, of how the elements 
of the environment hong together and buffer one another. 
Unless we somehow limit our pollution ond our population 
growth, the earth may foil apart on us ot we ruin one 
corefully-wroughl ecosystem alter another. 


"We neurobiologists wont to know not only what the 
'broin programs' ore, but how the brain mochlnery op¬ 
erates tfiem. The Arti^iol Intelligence folk figure mot if 
they can postulate a program that seems to do the trick, 
then they con build o horawore computer that will mimic 
the octions of the mind, running the tome program using 
silicon chips rather than wet and unnslioble nerve cells,' 

I replied, pausing for a drink from my canteen. 


"We neurobiologists work up from the bottom much of 
the time, trying to fathom the computation processes of 
the building bt^ks. We're constantly coping with parallel 
processing, a notion which is still novel in Al. I happen 
to think thot the Al types ore missing the boat, by trying 
to ignore the unreliable nature of the individual cells, tM 
real brain's computing elements. Insteod of trying to 
work around ^ery cells by using relioble pigeonhole 
computers, unreliable cells should be seen os the essence 
of the brain's way of doing things, just as sex's institu¬ 
tionalized randomness is the essence of how evolution 
hos done more and more eloborote things. But philo¬ 
sophically, both neurobiologists and the Al folk start 
from the premise that the mind con be ixploined, that it 
Isn't beyond understanding. And most of us would assume 
Ihot mind is going to emerge from a lucky combination 
of more elemenlory 'dumb"processes." 
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WHOLE SYSTEMS 


WHOLE EARTH HYPERLOG: 


BEGINNING A COMMUNICATION MEDIUM CALLED STACKWARE 

NE AFTERNOON IN EARLY WINTER, 1986, we got a phone caB from a profect evangelist at 


Apple Cofnputer, Inc. Seems they had an exciting new technology nearly perfected, and would we 
Mice to Jom them in trying it out on the Whole Earth Cou/of ? We arranged a meeting, saw what 
they had, and decided it matched something we had wanted to do for a wMie. We set up a large 
design meeting a few weeks later. 


Present n the brainttonning were 
Stewart Brand. Kathleen O'NeA (our 
graphic designer), Fabrlce Florin (video 
artlu who fUmed "Hackers"). Alan Kay 
(Apple Fellow and computer visionary), 
B# Atkinson (nventer of MacPaini. die 
granddaddy of personal computer graph¬ 
ics programs), the enthusiastic Apple 
"Multimedia And Beyond" research 
gang (MAe LalbhoW, Tim Oran. Ted and 
Carol Kahler, Steve Wync and Andy 
Poggio). and myself. The goal of the 
prefect vvas modest- to advance 500 
years of book evolution, and improve 
19 years of Whole Eorth Cotofof fine 
tuning, by using a new kit>d of software 
masterminded by BH Atkinson, called 


■HI Atkinson, HyperCard 
■owlmaicer, at product’s roll-out. 

the kind of serendpitous learning the 
Whole Earth Catalogs promoted. Hyper¬ 
Card was the f<nt computer utility that 
looked kke it could handle that. 

Softwarewlse, HyperCard has two facet. 
On one side, it Is a versaofe method to 
construct a database that you can navi¬ 
gate through vltuaBy. That makes it 
reasonable to construct large encyclo¬ 
pedias of wildly variout information, like 
an electronic Whole Earth Catalog On 
the other tide, HyperCard holdt a sub¬ 
set wonder called HyperTalk. Co-written 


HyperCard (It was actually namad 
YWCard at that time). 



The model for HyperCard h the 3-by-S 
card. A card h represented by a Macin¬ 
tosh screen. At you fSp through screem 
(cards), you read them or>e after 
another, as if they were in a stack. 

Cards can hold any kind of Information 
you want, in any format you want, in¬ 
cluding picuirea. Rather than rest Inertly, 
as on a Rolodex. Information on a 
HyperCard can be actively linked to any 
other point on any other card. Those 
iinkng spots can be a word, a buiKh of 
words, or i picture. When your cursor 
couches that spot, it brings forth the 
card (screen) that It Is linked to. The 
knkt form a thread through a ''stack” 
of cards. You weave through a stack, 
lumping from card to card, idea to idea, 
choosing your own path by touching on 
the hems you are imereited in, endlesily 
discovering new levels, or deliberately 
aiming toward a desired card. 

Your HyperCard Rolodex, for Instance, 
might have one card for every individual. 
You could link cheir telephone number 
so that It dull the number. You could link 
their address to a small map on another 
card to show how to get to their house. 
And the map of chat town might be 
linked to several ocher names at well. 
You woiid then have an Interactive 
Rolodex giving you as much informacion 
as you wanted each time. 


Another way to Imagine It would be to 
think of a book that had footnotes that 
appear only when you cficked (touched 
the cursor) on a passage you wanted to 
know more about. It would carry you 

isei 



to intarestlng details, which might them¬ 
selves have footnotes which are foot¬ 
noted. and so on. Any date nUghc bring 
you CO a fuller account of what else was 
happening then by clicking on it, or a 
name might summon a biography. Com¬ 
mentaries, references, citations couM al 
be connected to appear wficn needed. 
This vision is caBed hypermedia. 

Hypermedia as theory b not very new. 
and even as fact has several antecedents 
ndudetg a legendary working version 
known as Xanadu, hatched by maverick 
Ted Nelson (author of Computer Ub/ 
Lteraty Machines, an underground com¬ 
puter classic in 1974, about to be re¬ 
printed by Microsoft Press). Atkinson's 
HyperCard genius b its card met^hor 
and Its compression into the visual en¬ 
vironment of Everyman's Macintosh. 

Like the Swbs Army knife. It’s a tool 
with low threshold, high celling — easy 
to learn, hard to outgrow — a new 
msirument that win muster new 
applkaclons. 

The obvious appkeation to al of us wia 
to cry a new kind of book, and a better 
kind of caalog. that would reward both 
browsing and searching, chut reinforcing 


by Dan Winkler, HyperTalk b a bmiant, 
almost conversational prognnuning 
language that makes creating Maentosh 
programs possiide for ordinary mortab. 
HyperCard, then, provides amateurs the 
tools CO fiddle under the hood of the 
elegant Macintosh Interface. 

Even so. the brief time we had to grow 
tfie Cotofog on hypermedia demanded 
professional expertise. There was no 
one expert on HyperCard; we were the 
guinea pigs. Half of (he protest's goal 
was to measure how well HyperCard 
did on a reaBy large scale. The scope of 
the Catalog, and its natural card-size 
chunkineu, made it the ideal tnal from 
Apple's viewpoint. So Apple funded 
us to cell them vvhac we could learn 
putting the Whole Earth Catalog Into 
HyperCard. We had one month. We 
were to demo K at HyperCard's 
premier In Boston, at the huge Mac- 
World Expo. 

Our Compugraphic typesetting files 
were translated inco Macintosh text by 
a local typesetting outfit. The text of 
two thousand Items In the Essentia/ 

Whole Earth CoioJog was reduced to a 
fstful of 3!^" disks Tim Oren, a crack- 




Computer nerds 
get art ietsons 
from K. O’Neill, 
ert director of the 
Leerning Disc. 







































erjack prD|raminer from Apple, devtscd 
3 HyperTalk script to cruise along the 
text file In the manner of RNA and clip 
off each Item as an individual unit, white 
rennoving the oM typesetting codes. Using 
two other |<gs he dubbed “Scaffolding'' 
and "The Ditmantier ' he automated 
much of the process of dlshmg out the 
Cotofog text inio cards. 

We used a Sony Pro B 8mm camcorder 
(p. 122) connected to a MaeVision box 
CO digitize illustraDons from the items m 
the CateJpg MaeViPon (Koala Tech¬ 
nologies. 269 Mount Herman Rd.. 

Scons Valey, CA 9S066; d0BM38-8946) 
converu a video scan Into MacPaint 
flies. Once in MacPimt format, they were 
pasted Into "cards" by a stnafl team of 
rapidly experienced cardpasterv 

Music and sounds are one vray the 
Whole Earth hypoiiog Is better than the 
paper Catalog In our reviews of musie- 
by-mail catalogs we wiciude piccures of 
albums they carry. Click on the covsn- 
and I tcn-tecond sample of mus< erupts 
out of the Macintosh. (The buli-ln Mac 
speaker Is so-so, but if you plug a larger 
external speaker in the back, you'll get 
fair sound.) In the field guide reviews we 
excerpt samples from Peterson's guide 
to birds and bird songs. Cikk on Peter¬ 
son's drawing of a Mountain Cluckadee 
and you'll hear Its call Compare that to 
the similar-sounding and -looking Bbck- 
Cappod Chickadee’ Okay, do It again. 

Bird songs. muMC. and book readings 
were recorded on tape cassettes. A 
softvvare/hardware du«t called Soundcap 
(software) and MacNifty (hardware) 
captured the playback from a tape deck 
and deposited the sound into a Hyper¬ 
Card stack. (Sound eats up bytes. You 
can only fit about one minute'i worth 
of sound onto a Macintosh 3’/Y" floppy.) 
The musk and Kathleen O'Neill's soft 
art design sense prowde a richness to its 
operation chat makea it almost feel like 
It's NOT on a computer. 

It was a hit at the MacWorld show, 
eliciting brief but prominent mentlont m 
the major papers and trade journals 
(WaH Street }oumol, L A. Tmm. Moc- 
WorW, InfoworW). Much credit goes to 
others I haven't mentioned yet. Keith 
jordan. Whole Earth's drcidation direc¬ 
tor, was exactly the organized personality 
we needed to keep all the linked pans 
from becoming a mess of spaghetti. 
Chief Staekmaster Hank Roberts (usually 
proofreader on the magazine) made a 
rekglon of backing up everything twice, 
always to our benefit David Bumor. 
Elaine Richards. Robin Ramsey, and Pat 
Oren became the world's fmt card- 
pasters. Odier staff pitched In on the 
laborious process of digitizing photos. 
Don Ryan, Dick Fugett, James Donnelly. 
By the day of the demo we had rc-created 
about one-fifth of the old Catalog, some 
several thousand completed cards. 




Assembly (or>-)llne: Hank Roberta, 
Pat Oren, TTm Oran, computing. 


The conclusion w6l be a massive 
databank that will fit onto a plastic 
CD-ROM — a compact disk that will 
commune with your Macintosh. It'll be 
released when there b hardware to run 
It (there's none yet). At this point we’re 
casing it the Whola Earth Learnwig Oisc. 
It wdl be a perkxfical of sorts, thriving 
on a circuit of feedback and suggestions 
from users. I Imagine that some of this 
traffic will come via The WELL's tele¬ 
conferencing system (4ISi332-633S 
for Info). 

HyperCard wll be a medium of com¬ 
munication. Within a week after it was 
introduced. The WELL had a ragotg 
conference on the topic A prune func¬ 
tion there It the Scackware Exchange, 
where user-written sucks of cards are 
swapped, showcased, and xnpraved 
upon. Early stackware will have some of 
the untamed •nnovation that early 
BASIC computer programs had The 
WELL confronts the posslbflliies with 


THE COMPLETE 
HYPERCARD HANDBOOK 

Some software programs have aU 
the kick On the day HyperCard was 
released, an equally grouixlbreakng 
guidebook to it was published In undem. 
Like HyperCard Itself, it is thorough and 
deep It's a inaswe. hefty tome of 700 
pages, completely fluff-free 

It exhaustively treats the mechanics of 
making cards; assembling them into 
"tockware." creauig links; and writing 
instructions in HyperTalk. Even If you 
don't usualy use paint programs, you'll 
find yourself creating graphics 'ei Hyper¬ 
Card regularly. The paint options are 
therefore covered in depth. As we 
worked on the Whole Earth Learning 
Disc we picked up a number of ups 
from the Hovxfboofc wo hadn't known 
about. Not a reference book per so. 
che Handbook does Its best job Illustrating 
the conceptual innovations introduced 
by HyperCard Notions like "stackware" 
(stacks of cards chat ire exchanged), 
"buttons" (hnkng hot spots), and "back¬ 
grounds" (the layers o( Information on 
a card) are all Ruminated into clarity 

I prlmardy use those Macintosh pro¬ 


a topic caled "What can you do with 
HyperCard’" 

Some of the things I Imagine are; 
incredibly complex adventure games, 
self-directed classroom courseware, 
interactive shopping catalogs, pictorul 
spreadsheets, and ultimate chp-art files 
Enough, anyway, Co get going. ■ 

HYPERCARD 

Skinny Macs, even Fat Macs, won't qixce 
do for this muKiebound program. You'll 
need a Hunk Mac (a Plus or better) 
with at least I meg RAM to run things 
smoothly. Very best is a setup wkh a 
hard disc. There are two official sources 
for HyperCard. It's bundled free with all 
new Macintoshes, or it can be bought for 
S49 from a local Apple dealer. 


With no margin 
for orror, any flak 
floppy disks wara 
pinnad to tha 
Floppy Gravayard 




wnat 1*1# Browser smi 


grams which stick with me If I don't 
ever open the nunual. But HyperCard, 
with its tools-for-maklng-tooB structure. 
Is simply one Macintosh program that 
you won't be able to unfold fully wkh- 
oui a supplemental help book. For the 
Immediate future, this is the book 
to get —KK 


The Complete 
HyperCard Handbook 
Danny Goodman 
I9B7: 695 pp. 

$29.95 

($31.45 postpaid) from; 
Bantam Books 
414 E. Golf Road 
Oet Plaines, IL 60016 
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BETTERED 
BY THE 


EtHICs MuSICAl 


M usical instruments produce sowxb. Con^sen pro¬ 
duce mtiiic. Musical Instruments reproduce musk. Tape record¬ 
ers, redios. disc plajrers, etc., reproduce sound. A device such 
as a wind-up musk box produces sound and reproduces musk. 
A phono^ph In the hands of a "hip hop/xratch” artist who plays a record 
like an electronk washboard with a phonographk needle at a plectrum, pro¬ 
duces sounds vrhkh are unique and not reproduced — the record player be¬ 
comes a musical instrument. When tape recorders, basically designed for 
documentation and reproduction, became avallafaic in the ’40s, a few Indivi- 
duais, lute Pierre Schaeffer in Prance, began transforming the recordings, dis¬ 
torting them Into something new; producing musk through them as if the 
tape recorders were magnctk violins. Even earVer, composer John Cage was 
specifying the use of radios and phonographs as muskal instruments. 


BY JOHN OSWALD 


Thme now wws ddheied oi an addrtu be¬ 
fore die Wired Society, on eitetrank mua- 
ciom'canwndon in Toromo, Fibniarf 1986. 
Thof were alto printed In the journal Musk- 
woriu (1087 Queen Street W., Toitmto, On¬ 
tario M6j IH3) aa "Pkindefphcnlcs.’’ Com- 
mudnf between Toronto and Lot Angela, 
John Orwofd directs die Atyiicry Laboratory, 
a musk explorotorlum and tound studio duH 
Is currently undefloklng leseorcb In robotic 
musicians, eben musk, bnalble instrument 
mtiaphon, end on ados of quiet pioees. Each 
of these hqurla presses die question Oswald 
asks here: "What port of rhu^ Is creoted 
by humant, and what port by the 
imtnimentT" 

—Kevn Keby 


Quite often the sounds found emanating from phonographk and radio musi¬ 
cal Instrumena have some prior ownership. These previous creators (Includ¬ 
ing those who give credit to a divine source) have copyright a charter of 
control over the commercial and moral knplicacions of reproduction. But some 
souxes continue to maintain a "finders-keeperi” ethk. 


In 1976, ninety-nine years after Edison went into the record business, the 
LLS. Copyright Act was revised to protect sound recordings for the first tkna. 
Before this, only written musk was considered eligible for protection. Forms 
of music that were not intelligible to the human eye were deemed ineligible. 
The traditional attitude was that recordings were not artistk creations, but 
"mere uses or applications of creative works in the form of physical objects." 


• A recatO pf "pAMOtrplianiu" — Uauntiy bar- 
lowed muut and tsundh — wtB be owiloMe soon, 
for more InfomaOen, eenuxt tfw suditr A B« 
727, Suuioa 7, IbninH, OnMm MSS 2ZI. 


wHOtt lAimi atvKw wiNTia tnr 





equivalent to literature's quotation 
marks. Jazz musicians do not 
wiggle two fingers of each 
hand in the air, as lecturers 
sometimes do, when cross- 
referencing during their 
extemporizations. 



For instance, Charles Ives' Syrnphonx No. 3 was publish¬ 
ed and copyrighted In 1947 by Ajtow Music Press Inc. That 
the copyright was assigned to the publisher instead of the 
composer was the result of Ives' disdain for copyright in 
relation to his ovvn work, and his desire to have ha music 
distributed as widely as possible. He at first self-published 
and distrftsuted volumes of hit nntsic free of charge. In the 
postKripts of 114 Songs he refers to the possessor as 
the gentle borrower. 

Later In his life Ives did allow for commercial publication, 
but always assigned royalties to other composers. 

Ives admired the philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson who, 
m his essay "Quotation and OriginaJity,’' said. What you 
owe to me — you wHI vary the phrase — but I shall stiH 
recognize my thought But whot you soy from (he some Idea, 
win have to me also the expected unexpectedness which be¬ 
longs to every new work of Nature. 

The real headache for the wrlurs of copyright has been 
the new electronic contrivances, including diglal samplers 
of lourtd and their accountant cousira, computers. The 
electronic brain business Is cultivating, by grace of Its reb- 
cive youth, pioneering creativity and a corresponding con¬ 
niving ingenuity, "the Intimate cultural secretions of elec¬ 
tronic biological, and written communicative meda.'" 

"BLANK TAPE IS OERIVA'nVE, 
NOTHING OP irSELF**’ 

While the popular intrigue of computer theft has Inspired 
cinematic and paperback thrillers, the robbery of music 
is restricted to elementary poachxig and blundering inno¬ 
cence. The plots are criviai. The Disney cable channel ac¬ 
cuses Sony of conspiring swith consurners to let them make 


1. TN* It Chrit Cuder'i poifnint phrate, from He Under fofn4ot 
(November Books, IfBS), which abo bKluOei t good inalrtit of 
tuempted definitions of popultr music 

There cm be no such thinf at o finished at deflnttiw piece of nwilc. 
At molt (here couW be said so be "matrices'' or "fields." Conjeouently 
there is olio no eiemeot of personal propert)i, thoirtih (here is of course 
indmduoi conirlbuHon." (pp 133-134) 

2. Said by David Horowla of Warner Communkstlons (from 'HTm 
W ir Agirut Home Taping." kelilng Stone. Sept. li. 1982, p. 62). 


unauthorized Mickey mice by taping TV broadcasu on 
videocassette. 

The dubbing-in-the-povacy-of-your-own-home controver¬ 
sy is actually the tip of a hot iceberg of rudimentary 
creativity. After decades of being the passive recipients 
of music in packages, listeners now have the meant to 
assemble their own choices, to separate pleasures from 
(he filler They are dubbing a variety of sounds from around 
the world, or at least from the breadth of their record 
collections, making compilatians of a dWertity unavailable 
from the music Industry, with its circumscribed policy of 
only supplying the common denominator. 

Fexmer Beatle George Harrison was found guilty of an 
indiscretion in choosing a vaguely familbr sequence of pit¬ 
ches. He was nailed in court for subconsciousty phgiariz- 
mg the 1962 tune "He's So Fine" by the Chiffons in his 
song "My Sweet Lord" (1970). 

Yet the Beatles are an Interesting case of reciprocity be¬ 
tween fair use and the amassing of possession and wealth. 
"SVe were the biggest nickers In town. Plagiarists extraor- 
dinoiie," says Paul McCartney (Musician, Feb. '85 p. 62). 
He owns one of the world's most extensive song catalogs. 
Including a couple of state anthems. John Lennon incor¬ 
porated colage techniques into pieces like “Revolution f9" 
which conains dozens of looped unauthorized fragments 
taped from radio and television broadcasts. 

THE COMMERCE OF NOI^ 

The precarious commodity In musk today Is no longer 
the tune A fan can recognize a hit from a ten-millisecond 
burst One studio-spawned mass-market recording firm 
called the Art of Noise strings atonal arrays of timbres 
along an always Inevitable beat — the melody is often 
retro Fitted. 

Singers vvith original material aren't studying Bruce Spring¬ 
steen's melo<fic contours; they're trying to sound |ust Hke 
him. And sonk impersonation Is quite legal. While per¬ 
forming rights organizations continue to farm for proceeds 
to tunesters and poetrkians, those who are really shaping 
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the musk — the rhythmatUts. thribniSits and mlxologisu 
under various monikers — halve rarely been given com¬ 
positional credit. 

I found this comment on PAN. a musicians' computer net¬ 
work buHecln board, during a forum in )anuary '86- 

"Various DX7 programmers have told me that they ‘bury’ 
useless data in their sounds to that they can prove owner¬ 
ship later. Sometimes the data is obvious, like weird key¬ 
board scalings on inaudible operators, and sometimes It's 
not, Mke the nonsense characters (1 seem to recall some¬ 
one once thought they were Kanji) In a program name. 
Of course, any pirate worth his salt would flrKl all these 
things and change them .. . Synth programmers are skill¬ 
ed craftspeople, just like violin makers, to If they go to 
the trouble of rruking new and wonderful sounds that 
other people can use, they should be compensated (or 
their efforts. Unfortunately It's not as easy as just selling 
the damn violin." 

THE CROSS-REFERENCING BUJES 

Musical language has an extensive repertoire of punctua¬ 
tion devices but nothing equivalent to literature's " " 
quotation marks. Jazz musicians do not wiggle two fingers 
of each hand In the air. as lecturers sometimes do, when 
cross-refererKlng during their extemporizatiorts, as on 
most instruments this would present some technical dif- 
Hculties. 

Without a t^oution system, wel-lntended correspon¬ 
dences cannot be distinguished from plagiarism and fraud. 
But anyway, the quoting of notes is but a sma* and not 
significant portion of common appropriation. 

Am I underestimating the value of melody writing? WeH. 

Within an environmentally 
imposed limited repertoire 
of possessions a portable 
disco may have a folk music 
potential exceeding that 


of the Euitar. 




I expect that before long we H have marketable expert 
tune-writing software whkh wll be able to generate the 
banalities of catchy permutations of the diaconk scale 
in endless arrays of tuneable tunes, from which a not- 
necessarily-affluent songwriter can choose; with perhaps 
a built-in checking lexicon of used^jp tunes which would 
advise Beade George not to make the same blunder again. 

In his speculative story Melancholy Elephonl**, Spider Rob- 
•nson writes about the pros and cons of rigorous copy¬ 
right, The setting is half a century from now. The story 
centers on one person's opposition to a bil whkh would 
extend copyright to perpetuity. In Robinson’s future, 
composition Is already difficuk. as mou works are being 
deemed derivative by the copyright offke. The Harrison 
ease is dted as an important precedent. 

"Anita ha\K betn <lt^<hng themselves for cerrturies wrth the 
notion (hot they create. In fact they do nothing of the sort 
They discover. Inherent In the nature of reality ore a number 
of eombinobons of muskol tones that win be percehed as 
pleasing by a human central nervous ryttem. For millennia we 
have been discovering them, implicit in the universe — and 
telling ourselves thot we 'created' them." 

HANDS-ON LISTENING 

Soundirrg utensils, from the erh-hu to the Emulator, have 
traditionaily provided such a potential for varied expres¬ 
sion that they have not m themselves been corvsidered 

3. Frorn Melancholy EJephana by Spider Robinson (Peneum Books, 
t9W). 

















mulicai manlfMUtioni. This is contrary to th« gr*at pop¬ 
ularity of generic instrumental musk (“The Many Mooch 
of 101 Strings.” "Piano for Lovers.” “The Trucker s DX- 
7,” etc.), not to mention instruments which play them¬ 
selves, the most pervasive example in recent years being 
preprogrammed rhythm boxes. Such devices, as found in 
lounge acts and organ consotes. are tfirect kin to the juke 
box; push a button and oot comes music. J.S. Bach pointed 
out that with any instrument “all one has to do is hit the 
right notes at the right time arsd the thing plays itself." 
The distinction between sound producers and sound re¬ 
producers Is easily bturred, and has been a corKelvabte 
area of rrtusical pursuit at least since John Cage's use of 
radios In the Ponies. 

Just as sound producing and sound reproducing technolo¬ 
gy become more tnteractive, listeners are once again, If 
noc invited, nortetheless encroaching upon creative ter¬ 
ritory. This prerogative has been largely forgotten in re¬ 
cent decades; gone are the days of HveJy renditions on 
the parlor piano. 

Computers can take the expertise out of amateur music- 
making. A current musk-minus-one program retards tempos 
and searches for the most ubiquitous chords to support 
the wanderings of a novice player. Some audio equipment 
geared for the consumer Inadvertently offers interactive 
possibilities. But manufacturers have dbcouraged compatl- 
bilicy between their amateur and pro cquipn>ent. RsssMty 
is still the dominant demographk. Thus the atrophied 
microphone irsputs which have now al but disappeared 
from premium stereo cassette decks. 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 

As a listener my own preference Is the option to exper¬ 
iment. My listening system has a mbwr instead of the 
one-chokc-oniy function of a receiver, an infinitely vstr- 
lable-speed turntable, filters, reverse capability, and a pak 
of ears. 

An active Bstener might speed up a piece of music In or¬ 
der CO rnore clearly perceive its macrostrucuire, or slow 
it down to hear artkulation and detail more precisely. 
One might trace “the nsotift of the Indian raga Darbar 
over Senegalese drumming recorded in Paris and a back¬ 
ground mosaic of frown moments from an exotic Holly¬ 
wood orchestration of the l9S0s, a sonk texture like a 
‘Mona Lea' whkh, in close-up, reveals Itself to be made 
up of tiny reprodualons of the Taj Mahal.*” 

During World War II concurrent with Cage's re-establish¬ 
ing the pencussive status of the piano. Trinidadians were 
discovering that ducarded oil barreb could be cheap, 
available altenaclves to their traditional percussMn Instru¬ 
ments whkh were, because of the socially invlgonitirg 
potential, bansved. The steel drum eventually became a 
national asset. Meanwhile, back in the Sates, scratch and 
dub have. In the eighties, percolated through the black 
Amerkan ghettoes, for perhaps simMar reasons. Within 
an cnvironmenoly Imposed Bmked repertoire of posses¬ 
sions a porable disco may have a folk music potential 
exceettng that of the gular. Pawned and ripped-off elec- 
tronks are usualy not accompanied by users' guides 
consumer warnings like "thb blaster b a passive repro¬ 
ducer ” Any performance potential found in an appliance 
b often exploited. 

Referring to DJ France Grosso at the Salvation Oub In 
New York In the mid-seventies. Albert Goldman writes 
In Disco that "Grosso Invented the technique of 'slip- 
cueing:' holding the disc with hb thumb whBst the turn- 
able whirled beneath, insulated by a felt pad. He'd locate 
with an earphone the best spot to make the spike then 
release the next side precisely on the beat. ... His tour 
de force was playing two records simultaneously for as 
long as two mkiuces at a strcuh. He would super the 
drum break of 'I'm a Man' over the orgasmk rrroans of 
Led Zeppelin's 'Whole Lota Love' to nsake a powerfuRy 
erotk mix .,. chat antkipated the formula of bass drum 
beau and love cries . . . now one of the cliches of the 
dbco mix." 

Thus the sound of musk conveyed with a new authority 
over the airwaves b dubbed, embeHished and manipulated 
in kind. 

AURAL WILDERNESS 

The reuse of existing recorded materiab is not restricted 
to the street and the esoterk. The single gukar chord 
occurring infrequendy on Herbie Hancock's hit arrange- 


4. Quoted from )on Manors eiaa)' ''Hafie RotHsm," this pasaago 
rofors In an tvocaove way to tomt appropriations and transforma¬ 
tions In Hatsers racorduigs. In sonw cans dm typo of uto otwcuros 
dit Idandty ol tha original and at other times die sources are re- 
cognnalifc 
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radically Influenced our 
pefcepdon of jim's piece. 
Mf use and fair dealmg are 
respectively the American 
and the Canadian terms for 
Instances in which appropri¬ 
ation without permission 
might be considered legal 
Quoting extracts of musk 
for pedagogical, illustrative 
and critical purposes has been 
upheld as legal fair use. So 
has borrowing for the pur¬ 
pose of parody. Fair dealing 
assumes use which does not 
interfere with the economic 
viability of the initial work. 

In addition to economic 
rights, an artist can claim cer¬ 
tain moral righu to a work. 
Elvis* estate can claim the 
same rights. Including the 
right to privacy, and the right 
to protection of “the special 
signiltcince of sounds peculiar 
to a particular artist, the uni¬ 
queness of which might be harmed by Inferior unauthor¬ 
ized recordings which might tend to confuse the public 
about an arxisc's abHIiles.*' 

My observation is that Tenney*i “Blue Suede” fulfills Mil- 
ton's stipulation; is supported by Stravinsky's aphorism; 
and does not contravene Elvis' morality. 


ment "Rocket” was not 
struck by an In-ttutNo union 
guitarist but was sampled 
directly from an old Led Zep- 

pelin record. Similarly, Mich- |(. T 

ael Jackson unwittingly turns iKikt U j||i| 

up on Hancock's follow-up llliv 

clone "Hard Rock.” Now |r''|i 

that keyboarthsu are getting W'fJ 

Instruments with the button 

for this appropriation built 

In, they're going to push It, 

easier than reconstructing 

the ideal sound from oscilb- 

tion one. These players are 

used to fingertip repitcatjon. 

as in the case of the organ '' 

that had the titles of the 
songs from which the timbres 
were derived printed on the 

Charfes Ives composed in an 
era in which much of music 
existed in the pubfic domain. 

Public domain is now legally 
defined, although it maintaint 

a dntance from the present which vanes from country 
to country. In order to follow Ives' modd we would be 
restricted to using the same oldies which in his time were 
current. Nonetheless, music In the public domain can 
become very popular, perhaps in part because, as This 
Business of Music* puts it, “The public domain is like a 
vast national park without a guard to scop wanton loot- 
mg. without a gukte for the Ion traveler, and In fact, 
without clearly defined roads or even bonders to stop the 
helpless visitor from being sued for trespass by private 
abutting owners.” 

Professional developers of the musical landscape know 
and lobby for the loopholes in copyright. On the other 
hand, many artistic endeavors would benefit creatively 
from a state of music without fences, but where, as in 
Kholarship, acknowledgement is insisted upon. 


Ing to pop 
^Isn’t a 

"S ^ Lii 


The property metaphor used to Mustrate an artist's rights 
is difficult to pursue through publication and mass dissemi¬ 
nation. The Hit Pvade publicty promenades the aural floats 
of pop. As cunous tourists, should we not be able to take 
our own snapshots (''tiny reproductions of the Ta| Mahal") 
rather than be restricced to the official souvenir postcards 
and programs! 

AM popular musk Is (as is al folk music by definition) es¬ 
sentially, if not legally, existing in a public domain. Lbten- 
Ing to pop music isn't a matter of choice. Asked-for or 
not, we're bombarded by it. In iu most Insidious state, 
filtered to an incessant bassl'me. It seeps through apart¬ 
ment walls and out of the heads of Walkpeopk. Although 
people In general are making more noise than ever before, 
fewer people are making more of the total noise; specific¬ 
ally, in musk, chose with megawatt PAs. triple-platinum 
sales, and heavy roution. Dlfflcuh to ignore, pointlessly 
redundant to imitate; how does one not become a pas¬ 
sive recipienc? 

As oceanographer Bob Ballard of the Deep Emergence 
Laboratory described their plan to apprehend the TItank 
once it had been located at the bottom of the Atlantic, 
“You pound the hell out of it with every imaging system 
you have.” ■ 


THE MEOtUH IS MAGNETIC 


Piracy or plagiarism of a work occur, according to Milton, 
"if it is not bettered by the borrower." Stravinsky added 
the right of possession to Milton's distinction when he said. 
“A good composer does not imitate; he steals.*' An ex¬ 
ample of this better borrowing ts Jim Tenney's "Colage 
I" (1961) in which Elvis Presley's hit record "Blue Suede 
Shoes" (Itself borrowed from Carl Perkins) is transform¬ 
ed by meant of multi'qMed tape recorders and razorblade. 

Tenney took an everyday music and allowed us to hear K 
differently. At the same time, aH that was inherently Elvis 


5. 1 have beer unable to relocate the reference to this device Wihid> 
had. for example, a “96 Tears" stop Accordin{ to one source It 
may have been only a one-off mockup In aOi for the Roland Juno 
60 synthesmr. 

6 . Thli Butanees of Aeustc, Sidney Schcmcl and WHiiam Kraslovsky 
(5tli ed. 1965; Aatson-Guptill, New York). 


See alio "Down By Law" by Robert Chnatfau. Akige Ywce. SJZS/Bd. 
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Digital Samplars 

On* of the most astonishing musieaJ innovations in decades 
is the digital sampler. A sampler records any sound — 
say, a chng of pots, or a cough, or a guitar strum on an 
old 78 — and lets you play that sound across o keyboard 
in several octaves. You probably woJdn't want txs, but 
it's possible to play Bach on the cough. Vbu can tweak 
the sound in the usual ways synthesisers do, by addmg 
harmonics, distorting frequencies, until it's hardly recog¬ 
nizable. Anything — streetcars, insects, the whish of wind 
— con become an instrumeni, to that, in a sense, one 
can now ploy the whole Earth. 

What's the best way to get into the froyt The cheapest 
route is the Casio SK-1 (or $99, It has an adequate built- 
in microphorte and tape input terminal. You can walk 
around the house recording found sounds, or tape stuff 
off TV commercials. ft'O capture a t«cond and a half's 
worth of noise at about AM-rodio quality. Then you play 
the miniature keys up and down ocrott two and a half oc¬ 
taves, and it squeaks out the "notes" through built-in 
speokers. 

A more serious model like the Casio FZ-I (about $1,800) 
will digitizm and store up to 64 sounds on a built-in 3S4" 
Happy disk, and phry them back over five octaves on a 
full-scale keyboard. Sound segments up to 14 seconds 
long can be captor*^. Most importantly. It sends the 
signals out in MIDI standard, which allows the sound to 
be reproduced by any piece of professional electronic 
recording or musk-processing instrument. 

Affordable music samplers like these are dismantling the 
boundaries of sound. —Kevin Kelly 

[Suggested by Richard Kadrey] 

Cast* SanpWn ora ovailobta h«m oulbcKizad ilaalan in moM 
mesolopoV. Chtck your YalloYr Pogaz. 


Th* FZ-1 f*ator»t an B-ttog* loop function which allowi 
the iniertion of up to 8 loop* in tlw tompfed lound. The** 
loopi con be inserted at any point in the lompfed sound's 
waveform, using loop "Start" and "End" parameters. 

In odditton, a Gass Fode Time parameter allows smooth 
transition from the end of one section into the beginning 
of another. Trace and Skip parameters oHow trocing 
of one specified loop pattom or skipping to the next 
specified loop.... 
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Computars & Music 

SOFTWARE SWALLOWS MUSIC, read oH about m Follow 
the action in this homespun newsletter from a musician 
cra/y obout homespun musk on personal computers. 

Use it to keep up in a field that is accelerating foster 
every second. —Kevin Kelly 

[Suggested by Ramon Sender Barayon) 


Th* Computars 
& Mufic 

Quortsrly Raport 

Joe West, E ditor 

$20/year 
(four iMues) from: 

Gsrnputen & Music 
1989 Junipero Serro Blvd. 

Ody Gly, CA 94014 
e 

Syttcei I Prke: $3,000 
IBM Clone w/640k 2 disk drives 
Voyetra OP-4001 interface 
Sequencer Plus 
Casio CZ'1 synthesizer 
Yomoha FB-01 module 
Roiond TR50S drum mochine 



Comments 

This system it owesome compared to what was available 
in our lost issue. The CZ and FB give you 16 Muhi-timbral 
voices and thev both sound great. The CZ ke^oord hot 
velocity and arlertouch to sa^ to the FB and the Roland 
TRS05 has both stroight and Latin percussion. You hove 
obout 100 bucks left over to buy cobles with. ... 


Syatem 2 Price; $5,000 
Macintosh 512k wf^ Drive 
Performer 

Austin Oevelopmcnt interface 
Oberheim Matrix 6 synthesizer 
Yomaho TX-7 module 
Roiond JX8 module 
Yomaho FB-01 module 

Roiond TR707 or Yomaho RX-11 drum machine 
Casio TB-1 MIDI thru box 

Comments 

This it doter to $5500 but I couldn't help myself. This 
wot designed for composition, but could be used quite 
effectively in o performance environment also. The whole 
system was selected for the obilHy to take cor* of just 
about oil ionic requirements. You could score most 
movies with this system easily. 
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CULTURE 


by Jon Parolo* 


In the mainttream music business, 
a homemade cassette is mnerally 
regarded os a rough drort, an 
audition tape or a demo tope. But 
mony musicians have begun to 
treat the home-recorded cassette 
as a finished product. 


Some musicians 
have used cassette- 
only releoses os a stepping stone 
toward moking albums; su^ groups 
os the Psyclones, who run their 
own Locid-Frith cassette label, 
establuhed strong reputations in 
the cossette urvdergroursd before 
signirsg with indeperrdent record 
lobek. 

To monv othen, working outside 
established cat^ories, cassettes 
ore a rrsedium unto themselves, 
lovingly pockoged arsd sold to 
active cassette collecton who 
might be os far away as Belgium 
or Jopan, two hotbeds of home 
recording. Cassette-only releases 
range from rock bonds recorded 
live to sonic snapshots to archival 
recordings to what devotees call 
"ambient-mdustriol" music. 

Affordoble recordirrg technology, 

’£> lVi7 by Tht Nm Timai Company. 


"The stuff that we put out os 
cossettes Is oil the some quality 
Ihot I'd put on a record, abso¬ 
lutely,'' said the creotive director 
of Endemic Music in Denver, Bob 
Drake of the bond Thinking Plague. 
"Instead of saving up our money 
to make one record, we decided 
to put out a catalog of oil this 
music on cossettes." Cassette 
sales may number only in the hurs- 
dreds, but the musicians con teoch 
a potentiol audience — through 
radio programs, cossette compilo- 
tiotss and tope copying — in the 
tens of thousorsds. 

For these musicions, cassettes ore 
virtually art for art's soke — a non¬ 
commercial, smoll-scole enterprise 
closer in spirit to smoll-press 
poetry or experimentol filmmaking 
than to the mainstream entertain¬ 
ment business. Mony cassette 
makers offer their own music in 

R«pr««tMi by pprmkaloR. 


R ecorded music»thriv¬ 
ing outside the record 
business. 

A new underground of musicians 
is composing, performing and 
releasing its music on cassettes, 
trading and selling them in o loose 
network thot extends ocross North 
America ond from Australia to 
Yugoslavia. The artistic freedom, 
low cost, privacy and spontaneity 
of cassette recording have encour- 
oged thousands of performers to 
byposs the music business ond do 
it themselves. 


trade for 
cassettes from others, so 
thot no money changes bonds. 
Others, os Colvin Johnson of K 
Cossettes in Olympia, WA, put it, 
"eke out a vogue living" by sell¬ 
ing cassettes and performing live. 


"It is o huge subculture, and one 
thot mokes a lot of noise," sold 
the executive editor of the Los An- 
gelei-bosed Option, Scott Becker, 
whose publication reviews about 
60 cassette-only releoses in eoch 
issue. "Here at the office, we hove 
a closet overflowing with cassettes, 
and we get 50 to 75 more every 
month, from all over." 


The cassette underground even 
hof stars of o sort, among them 
the California composer Minoy, 
the guitarist Eugene Chadbourne 
(who also mokm occosionol d- 
bums), o British pop bond colled 
the cleaners from Venus, ar>d the 
gerterally ocknowledged father of 
the home-recording underground, 
R. Stevie Moore of Montclair, NJ. 


"A few ortists ore really putting 
out consistently creative stuff," 


especially the odvent of inexpen¬ 
sive multitrock recorders, hot mode 
it possible to turn a bedroom or a 
kitchen into a studio for less than 
ST,000. And unlike IPs, which ore 
economical only when pressed in 
quontity, cassettes con be dupli¬ 
cated on home equipment, one 
at a time. 

"Cassette recording is o venue 
thort has never exist^ before," 
said Robin James, who ploys cos¬ 
settes on KAOS-FM in Olympia, 
WA, and is working on o book 
called The Cassette Myihos. "With 
a homemade cossette, you con 
get your work heord on interno- 
Kond rodio and be a citizen 
of the world." 


Electronic mustc, acoustic mvifc, mduerlof 
noh», poetry, oudio ploys, telipious and 
poMicol propaganda, found toundi, and 
drongo undostifiobft cambmaHont of lh§ 
about: it's oH hearohle fay mail onler on 
utdmptndtnlfy productd cossettes. 

Tht best survey ««lound on this cosMlte 
undtrground come tram John Aareles. 
writer for the not-scHinderground New 
Yorli Times. reprint if here. But for the 
story on ordering lopes, we went to insider 
Oorid Ciafhrdmi. editor of the widepen- 
dent music mogozine Sound Choice. 

Here come the sounds. 

—Jeanne Carstcnsen 
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T apping into the cassette 
scene requires activism. 
You'll hove to write letters 
if rsothing else. Try to explain your 
interests or at least where you ob¬ 
tained their contoct address and 
request more information about 
who! they hove to offer. Although 
some cassette ortists will barter for 
their work, don't expect to get any¬ 
thing for free. Include o stamped, 
self-addressed envelope or an irs- 
ternationol reply coupon if nothirtg 
else. And be patient. Most of these 
people work for the love of it and 
don't hove legions of office help 
to answer the mail. But when you 
do get your reply, it is liable to 
be thoughtful ond personal. 

Because the cassette scene is so 
individualized and multifoceted, it 
would be impossible to list every 
source for independent cassettes. 
In compiling the following contact 
list, I picked contacts that offer 
good storting places to begin ex¬ 


ploring the many tunnels of the 
cassette network. Ail of the names 
below will leod to addresses of 
other important cassette-culture 
participants. It will be up to you to 
sift through them to track down 
the particulor aspects of cassette 
culture you ore most interested in. 
Send a letter ond SASE to every 
address below and the next month 
is bound to bring some very inter- 
estirsg moil — ond ihot will be 
just the beginning. 


Mr. Becker said. "These are people 
who are pursuirsg a vision ond 
doing it within a structure that's 
very kind to them. They never 
hove to listen to people soying, 
'No,' or 'We can't oferd it,' or 
'Don't coll us, we'll coll you.' All 
they hove to do is moke music and 
put It on tope." 

"This is o true cottage industry," 
sold Hoi McGee, whose indiono- 
polis-bosed company. Cause & 
Effect, has o mail-order cotolog of 
65 topes, 35 of them by Mr. McGee 
or his partner, Debbie Joffe. 

"I record on o cassette and copy 
on cassettes — the whole meons 
of production stays in my hands," 
he said. "And I hove reason to 
believe there ore thousonds and 
thousonds of other people doing 
it, too. They're not 
waiting around 


ing 

to top them on the shoulder and 
give them the right to communi¬ 
cate with the rest of the world. 
Doing this, you're not going to 
get 10 million people to hear you 
— but you con do what you want. 
Mr. McGee said he hod a collec¬ 
tion of cassettes by 1,300 other 
performers. 

The cossette form, which con hold 
up to 90 minutes of musk without 
sacrificing sound quoNty, encour¬ 
ages some performers to write 
longer pieces than would fit on on 
album. And its portability has 
mode it 0 medium for interna- 
rionol colloborotions by moil. Al 
MorgoGs, who runs Sound of Pig 
Musk, reported that he col¬ 
laborated on one cossette with 
musidons from Germany, Jopon 
and Spain. 

Dedicated cossette muskkins tend 
to be more protifk than those who 
moke albums. "Where o major 
label or record artist will come out 
with at most o couple albums a 
year," Mr. Morgolis said, "there 
ore cassette artists who will come 
up with six 60-minute topes a yeor, 
ond they're trying to do some¬ 
thing different on eoch one." 

Mr. Minoy has reteosed more then 
50 cossettes of his electrorsic musk, 
while Mr. Moore has a catalog of 
180 homemode topes, everythirvg 


from quirky pop 
songs to rsoise collages. 

I'm not just putting out cassettes 
because they're ch^per, or be¬ 
cause Amerkan record companies 
are ignoring me," Mr. Moore said. 
"My cassettes are a diary of sound, 
a very personal kind of thing,- this 
is whot I do, writing songs and 
building soundscopes. It's olmost 
a kind of skkness. You know, I just 
did a whole instrumental album 
yeiterdoy, on o whim. How else 
could an unkrtown have 180 
releases in print?" 

"There ore so many interesting 
muiicions and poets and artists out 
there who just oren'f interested in 
the moinstreom," sold Don Com- 
pou, whose "No Pigeonholes" 
radio program on KKUP in Cuper¬ 
tino, CA, features home-recorded 
cassettes. "I'm trying to give them 
exposure. It's all about fun — and 
o little bit of art, too." ■ 


njHlCATIOMI 

AntMiollloo (cAo XsKonol EdiKont. 1341 
WilUoiriwn Street, Modluirt, Wl 53703). 
Mod art and couetle cuhure embroce 
warmly In this high-^Mriled quarterly 
networiune primer guided by the \ore- 
it-artd-lfve-it dyrtamlc duo of III Wot 
ond Aivi. 

Cmuett* Myt fc et Audio Ptgeel (P. O. Sou 
2391, Otympio, WA 9BS07). Robin iomn 
guides Ibis mterriaiionoi cassette network¬ 
ing prejed, which wil oventuoly produce 
on encyclopedic book on cassette culture 
caKed Ce es eWe Mythoe. In the meantime, 
there b Itte Audio Dleeci, on irregularly 
ptfbtiihed postal hor^hoke welcoming 
your hirlher involvemani with the book 
end many odier aspects of die cossette 
Idestyle networking and progressive 
peace-loving uses for the cossette 

ClIM |cfo Alex Douglas, P. O. Box B6010, 
North VotKouver, BC Conodo V7l 4JS}. 
CLEM slarks for ConSoci UsI of Electronic 
Musicians, and these doys thol leoyet o 
lot of room lor lots of eclectisin. This is 
updated semiannsrady or so and is olwoys 
thick with enthuitoslic commentary and 
contact oddresses. ► 
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NITWO«K)NG^IINTR> CASMTTI 
lAtni AND mOIVIOUAU 
S«u(i4 el Pig (c/o Al Motgoln, 28 BeKng- 
hwn lone^ Gneol Neck. NY 11023). 
Pouibiy the molt prolific coaena lobel in 
the world, SOP reWam apprexiinately 
one new couette o week hyn muticioni 
tbroughoul the world nploring the e«- 
tmrne reocbet of muiicality. Nolbmg 
fancy bill done in tbe networliing tpiril 
and mode avoilabie from two to four 
dollar! each. 

ledd.Prnli (P. O. Box 967, Eureko, CA 
9SS02). A unall, energetic lobe), ttearfy a 
vanity prew for the vorioui proitcti of 
muiicioni Brian lodd ond iuiie Frith. But 
they branch out by offering iticefy pock- 
aged, powerful and edgy efectroiinic- 
oriertted compllotiorM arid relcatet from 
othen around 


the wotfd. 


The Subelecfctrick Inetllvle (475 21i> Ave.. 
Son Francnco, CA 94121). UnuHrol aongt 
and muikoi opproachet from leveral 
group! and individual!. 

Tellu! (cAi the Horveit Wbrlo, 596 Braod- 
woy #609, New York, NY 10012). Eoeh 
bimonthfy Telle! couerte coven o pan 
ticufor audio theme — ranging from the 
Tongo, to Radio, to Power Electronic! — 
maoe up of Hibmiiilan! from a variety of 
contemporory ttew-musk artati. Don't let 
Ihe ikck pockogirtg fool you — afwoy! lot! 
of odventure iniide 

Creg Teyfer j602 Rutsel Street, AAodiion. 
Wl 53704; 608/246-9621). Greg b a 
talented muiician and compoier. very 
experienced and open-minded about the 
coisette tcervo; who iovei ihoring hb hnt- 
hand kttowledge to help people get oc- 
tiveiy invohred. He welcome! your coll. 
Itedle Art Peeedettee (Alexonder Been- 
itraot 30, Ametendam, HoBand; telephone 
(0]20 792 620). Thit b a groat tource 
for tome of thote mnd-b^ding radio 
ploy! 0 ! weN at many other avant-garde 
appraochet to the cawette. Offert very 
intpiring, thought- and rtcdon-orlented 
newiietter!. ■ 


Cheapest Synthesizers 

The standing tvh of thumb in ahftmnic music is that hav¬ 
ing many rsally chaap tynth»sii»rs is bettwr than horving 
a singla axpansivm ana. Richnass ond dfvtrsrty in sound 
comet by tha difioroni vroyt In which each synthesizer 
computes a signal. Yamaha uses FM (as in the radio 
broocfcotf) for iff synthetizing funclfon. Cotfo us«s a 
chappy digital process. Others use an "additive" ofoo- 
rithm. Tbk* o multitude of sources, blend them together, 
ond you'll get sound textured m the way reol-IHe sounds 
are — impure, uneven, rich. 

Combining sound generators, there's no reason to have a 
keyboard on each, so the cheopatf synthesizer module 
^ doesn't. It it the Yamaha FB-OI (about $350}, roughly the 
size of o hardback book. Some musk stores that cater to 
electronk muttcians have these keyboordlett unrft stacked 
on the floor. Composers walk out with three or four of 
them. Each one they odd k onother layer of grain in their 
rmisrc fobrk. 

To use them you'll need at least one synth with o key¬ 
board and the usual MIDI paraphernalia. The by-rrow- 
old starsdard at the low end ts the Casio CZ-IOI for around 
$300. It has a mini-kwboord which feels cramped, but 
you con link it too hi-n tape deck ond revel in o variety of 
built-in soundl. If touch tensrffvtfy is r'mportont (the harder 
you hit the keys the louder the sound is} yav'N have to get 
a velocify-sentftrvo keyboard. Currently the Cano CZ-1 
($d00) is a good choke. The next step up from that is a 
used ybmoho DX-7 (obout $T,000), the rnuwc industry 
workhorse. An alternative option for a professional tool is 
to combine the CZ>) with the nifty FB-OI box. Ybu get 
two flavors of sound generation (FM ond digital} hr 
better vanety. —Ke^ Kelly and Roman Sender Baroyan 

Cheap Syntht! Yomoho and Coiio deoleri ore to numer¬ 
ous as to be almost unovoidable. Prices ore approximate. 


Feeheuie {eh litng Thompton, 2111 Uni¬ 
versity BKd. Eott/opl. 33, lutcoloota, AL 
35404). A Kst of nomet ond oddresset 
that wil lead you to o brotherhood of 
boiement-taping muiicians who one erv 
goging in most of the octivilies described 
In the occompofvying ortidc. 

Udrterwrand! {eh Richord Fronecki, P. O. 
Box 27421, Milwaukee^ Wl 53227). In¬ 
spired by long Thompson's Funheete, ihb 
is another stroightforword networking list 
introducing the isomes, oddretses and 
current protects of various audio-ortisis. 
Mutkwecfu (c/a Music GoHery, 1067 
Queen St. West, Toronto, Conoda M6J 
1H3). Subtitied The Cenedlon ioureol el 
Seutsd Ixplerallea, it lives up to Hs tide os 
o serious, polished but odventurous tri- 
onnuol mogoiine ovoiloble with a cosserte 
of oudio examples of Rm rounds dis¬ 
cussed in print. 

Optfen (P, O. Box f91034, los Angeles, 

CA 90049). The most moinilreom of the 
pubBcalioni here, OpHee a published 
bimonthly and seems to be gettiisg far¬ 
ther owoy from cassette coverage os 
they learn lhal cassette orlists don't do 
much odvertislng. Nevertheless a lengthy 
cassette cohjmn remoim, reviewing the 
mote IroifidonaBy pockoged indepertdent 
cassellet. 

Bound Cheise (P. O. Box 1251, O|oi, CA 
93023). My own quarterly pubfkohon, it 
offers by dafouft the most comprehensive 
coverage of cassette art octivilies, but 
it b by rto meons isB-indusive. 



PortabI* Studio 


The hecfi of home recording is an inexpe/t- 
sjvs editing setup. There is on increasing 
number of mixers hr sale that ore bosee^ on 
cassettes. Fostex has a popular one coiled a 
"portastudio. ” I recommend another brand, 
the TEAC Tascam Porto One hr $450 (street 
price,- $549 list). It's easy for a beginner to 
use. You can record '4‘rracln onfo one nor* 
trtal cassette tape. By carefully sweeping 
three frocia onto one, you con get a poor 
man's T-trock mix in only two genercthons. 
Perfect for adding orchestration to a one* 
person bond. AH micro-multltrack equipment 
is more awkward to operate than the large 
pro machines, but, hey, you can do it oH 
with cassettes. 

—Ramon Sender Sonci^n 
[Suggested by Ethan Cold] 

Tsicam Pone One: Information free from 
TEAC, 7733 Telegraph Rood, hAontebelio, 
CA 90640; 213/726-0303. 
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Counter 




Metronome 
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Composur • Purformur 

Wouldn't it be hvely to noodle around on 
a keyboard and, when you had a little tune 
you liked, capture it into a musical score 
which could be altered or printed outf Or 
maybe do it the other way around. Noodle 
around with notes on o score, and then 
have it played out in sound, perhaps with 
a fuH choir of instrumentsf 


* 4 File tdlt Ba«lct Symbol* Uerlotlons Eutrat 


4 File Edit Region Basics Change lUindoius 


Serfemer. 


pathetique 


Orov* 


Beam 

Triplet 

Tuplel... 

Slur 

Tie 

Crescendo 
Oecretcendo 
Stems Up 
Stems Down 
8ua/8ub 
tSua/l5ub 
Ending... 
Inuisify Rests 
Second Slur 
Grace Mote 
Ireinolo... 

Trill 

Gllssando 


XI 


Tmo software pieces, worfrrrrg in tandem, 
moke this a home job. 


Composer lets you write out a score, mod¬ 
ify it, store it, and print H out via your Mac¬ 
intosh. Vbu can also "morwter" o piece you 
composed through the AAoc's dinky speak¬ 
er, which ploys a simplified version of 
the melody 


Performer lets you capture the digital foot¬ 
print of sounds from any MIDI-siondard 
synHiesizer and send it to Composer to be 
scored or Pored. Working in reverse, it 
takes a score from Composer and directs it 
through the MIDI inlets of 
any synthesizer module, 
to be played, amplified, 
or transfigured. 


In short, if you're into 
serious music-making, this 
is simply the best music- 
processing software on 
any computer. 

—Ramon Sender Barayon 


Cemposen Version 2.0; 
copy-protected. $4*3. 


Performer; Version 
2; copy-protected. 

$3*3. Both from Mock 
of the Unicom (coll 
617/576-2760 to find 
local deoler information); 
also available from 
CODA (p. 116). 
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That's why I took up playing th« wash- 
boord, mandolin, banjo, bon^, pocket 
chonge^ and wothlub bass. Not only 
do I nnd the musk ot one of our pkkup 
sessions more pleating when a percus¬ 
sion instrument (or onything that hot o 
different fonol raOM from a guitar) is 
added to the blend, but I also ovoid the sinking feeling 
one gets wondering whether there's really room lor yet 
another guitor in o six-guitar band. 

The problem of competition ond redundancy of sound 
need isever arise if everyone who arrives brings otong 
an extra instrument or two or three. And if they all do. 


(Top lots) 

Toe Oerki ot 
SnobemMi, Wesli- 
liieton. Netteo Mm 
thMiloi giwoe to 
Mio ends ct ttw 
ftovo Hagen. 

(Left) Urry TUs 
JwgT VoB Over 
domeniirolea Hia 
proper lechntgae 
lor playing 
die leg. 


you'll reap another bonus too: There'll always be some¬ 
thing handy for the musicians who drop in ursexpecledly, 
or the folkt who've never tried to moke musk before; to 
pick up ond ploy. You'll be surprised at the omount of 
entertainment, sotisfoction, ond downright fun such 
unexpected additions con odd to your hoedown. 


Homegrown Music 

Music without compute's. This h the bockwoods opprotxh 
to music on the cheap, fb/ksy directions for getting musk 
out of odd things like bomboo-root oboes ond wild-oat- 
straw ihepherd's pipes. I liko their holy mission of rescuing 
instrumonts out of peopte's attki ond gorage sofes. 

—tiomon Sonder Borayon 


Homvgrown Music 

More Bristol 
1982; 129 pp. 

$ 8.95 

($9.95 postpaid) from: 
Modrono Publishers, Inc. 

P. O. Box 22667 
Seattle, WA 98122 


Uncle Van's Chord Book 

A beginner's introduction to /ozz chords on the guitar, 
ability to road musk unnecessary. In foct, there's not a 
note on any page until you reach on appendin on theory. 
After discussing porticufor chords demonstrated on nornKif 
guitor diagram, chard names are listed above the words 
of a given song. It might hove made more sense to stay 
with the chord diagrams, but otherwise a good storl-up 
book for anyone previously terrified by the guitar. 

—Ramon ^nder Borayon 


Now, to prove that jazz con be easy and fun, here's a nifty trick, using o three- 
note version of o ninth chord — the sliding ninth. In bluet sonm, or pop, folk or 
country tunes which go frem the I to 17 to IV and later the V, mis trick con be 
used to etshorvee ol mote sections. You probably know the country standard 
"Your Cheatin' Heort" by Honk WiHiamt. If not, you're culturally deprived and 
should leorn it Immediately. Ployirvg it in Uncle Von's favorite ksv, C, we first 
ploy 0 ploin old C chord, os we ting (or mutter, or soy) "your cneatin' heart 
..Now, here, just after "heort,'” Noy the notes shown here in the fifth fret, 
ond slide the position down, first to the fourth, then to the third fret. Neat, huh! 


Urdc'foo's 

ChondOook 




Unci* Win's 
Chord Book 

Von Rozoy 
1987; 46 pp 

$ 10.95 postpaid from: 
Canyon Boob 
Room 200R 

lOOO Redwood Highwoy 
Canyon, CA 94516 
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How To Build A Small Budget 
Recording Studio From Scratch 

Frequentiy a home-based composer forgets to consider 
the environmental impact of his art until the n«ighbori 
begm pounding on the walls. H you need complete acous¬ 
tical isolation, this detailed manual cavers everything you 
r)eed to con^ruct a recording studio. Good discussion of 
preferred acoustical characteristics, although the writing 
style h that of a stiff, elderly English gent. Designs for o 
home studio, garage multilrocit, control room servicing 
two studios, and many more. Even if you Irve in a rented 
space, this information could prove useful for isolating 
your studio from the neighbors' ears. 

—flamon Serrder Barayon 

How To Build A 
Small Budgot 
Rocording Sfudio 
From Scratch 

F. Alton Everest 
1979; 335 pp. 

$ 14.95 postpaid irom: 

Tob Books 
P. O. Box 40 
Blue Ridge Summit. 

PA 17214 
717/794-2191 
e 

After seeing and hearing of numerous horror stories 
concerning attempts to treat studios ocoustically ot min¬ 
imum cost (egg cartons come to mind), the importance 
of truly budget absorbing modules is emphasized.... 

The molded plastic trays nurseries use for smoM bedding 
plonts offer some promise.... These could be fitted with 
pads of glass fiber of 3 pounds per cubic foot density, 

1V5 iiKhes thick and mounted to wall or ceiling surface 
with a few screws in the lipk The high perforation per- 
centoge meons that this 1.7 square foot module would 
give the same absorption as IVk inches of gloss fiber 
without the plastic support. 
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(llfllt) Plettk nursery treys mey 
bu ws*4 •• huMun ef 4«as« fless 
fiber one used os ubuorblng 
modules widdi coe be meueled 
In uny denired pottum on weRs. 

Troy A offers en ereo ef ebewt 1.7 sqeere feet wttb e depth ef 
l^/t Inches, end a perioreMen pertenfota ef 55 peiceel. Trey ■ 
wHI ec c om m uded e te glais ffber pads el l‘l /I bich iMcbnass 
and hat about rise same ereo os (A) wHb a parferaHan per- 
cunfege tf only 10 pareant. These must be carefully selected 
to ftt Ifko fob. 


srcei 


(Abeue) IWo methods of protect, 
bsg a ttwdle tram eelse Item the 
Doer obeve with frame construe- 
Mem (A) wHh normal gypsum 
buefd catling and (0) with re- 
sUlaRtly mounted calling and 
Insulolien la the nlr ipece. 


Modern Recording Techniques 

Arcane technical knowledge is not easHy accessible when 
you start out tryirtg to record something in high fidelity. 
Ybu con wode through the wisdom in this manual and 
come out with a stretched understanding id recording 
principles. The book helps you do live recordings, or set 
up a studio. I learned how to correctly place mikes hr a 
live recording, and how discs are "cut" and "pressed.” 
For serious recorders only. —Romon Sender Barayon 



ffrevenflng lee h ofe 

from patting bite 
a plane mlha. 




Modern Recording 
Techniques 

(Second Edition) 

Robert E. Runstein 
and David Miles Huber 
1984; 342 pp. 

$ 18.95 

($21.45 postpaid) from: 
Howard W. Sams & Co. 
4300 W. 42nd Street 
IrsdionapoKs, IN 44248 
800/428-3402 
or Whole Eorth Access 
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The Art of Electronic Music 

Anyone who wanf% to get invohed m electronic mu%k 
should both research its roots, ond locote the hading 
edge, ybu'll get a brief history of the development i3 
equipment in this book, and interviews with pioneer syn¬ 
thesizer designers {Moog and onward) and current major 
artists (Jon Hammer, Vangelis, Brhn Eno, etc.). The field 
is in such healthy ferment, it's good to hear how key per¬ 
formers actually do things. —Ramon Sender Barayon 
• 

(Dominic Milano]: What kind of sounds did you crtlledf 

[Ben Bortt, Star lound-eHecti specialittj: I searched 
continually for moferiol to use I went Ihrougn foctories 
ond listened to motors. I went to placet where they lest jet 
engines. I wont to missile testing sites. I was looking for 
things tbot people wouldn't recognize, things thot sveren't 
readily identifiable- But I wanted things with real power. 
They hod to be visceral sounds, sounds with dronsotic 
impact.... We rented onimals — bears, walruses, things 


CODA 


An extraordinarily comprehensive mail-order source for 
musk software. Every conceivobh program, tfiferfoce, or 
electronic musk package I've heard of, they hove, Dw'f 
know about their service. The catalog is a visual knockout 
— coffoe-table quality — ond a steal for the price. Order 
two because you will gtve one away. 

—Ramon Sender Boroyon 
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of that sort — and recorded them to use for the olien 
voices. Then we hod to catalogue the sounds by emotional 
content — this is on angry sound, this is on unhappy 
noise, this is pathetic — to build o library of phonemes, 
the basic elements of speech. , ,. 

I hove o lope version of the movie with no sound effects 
or music, just the originol out-of-the-camero sound. 

Whot was said on the sets ii all you hear. It’s hilarious, 
because Threepio's voice wos like o hmm-hmm-hmmm 
from behirid the ploilic mask, Dorih Voder's wos com¬ 
pletely different, all the floors sounded like wood, the 
storm troopers were crinkling like big bogs of cellophone 
because they were in plastic suits, Artoo wos making no 
sound at all, or>d there was on occasional stoge direc¬ 
tion like, "Okay, turn your head to the left." It's really 
funny. Sound effects realty do contribute a lot to making 
0 film come alive. 



edeiKird Coupleax and Joioph Civolat wMi thair automatic 


The Art of 
Eloctronie Music 

Tom Dorter 

ond Greg Armbrusler 

1983; 315 pp. 

$ 15.95 

($17.45 postpoid) from: 
QUILL/Williom Morrow 
105 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY lOOfo 

800/B43-9389 

or Whole Eorth Access 


•ynihatliar, c. 142*. 



CODA 

(The New Music 
Software Cotolog) 

$4 from: 

Wenger Corporotion 
Music Learning Division 
P. O. Box 448 
Owatonno, MN 55060 
800/843-1337 
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The Absolute Sound 


Among th« many typos ofhnatics in Iho world, tho mast 
maniacal by any measure ore sound hnalics. To a member 
of this species, "good enough" is a dirty word. It smeHs 
of moderoiion. The only essential Ihmg In the world is 
perfect sound repmduchon. 

Sound fanatics are on an etemaf quest hr technology 
that records, stores, or broadcasts human vokb and music 
in absolute fidelity. Nothing less will satisfy. And price 
(s not an Issue. Some of the systems described in this 
dense, intense journal cost more than a sports cor. 

But the sound! . . , 

for those of us without unlimited budgets, this bt-monihly 
It both o peek at craftsmanship for ris own sake, and a 
rery critical, meticulous review of any kind of sound equip¬ 
ment or recordings. (There's o whole page each issue on 
"haw to read" the ratings in the magazine.) 

—t(evin Kelly 
e 

What electrostatic headphones offer is arguably the 
highest level of fidelity attoinabie from any transducer. 
Generkally, they have lower distortion or»d less colora¬ 
tion than other transducers. As o group, they impose less 
indigenous, spurious character on the music than, say, 
micraphonsrs, cortridges, or speakers. At its best, head¬ 
phone listening offers on intimate, private, close-up ex¬ 
perience with music that allows the listener to hear every 
subtle shading and detail of the performance This con 
be exhilorating for those who love nsusic ond svont to get 
as close os possible to the essence of the recording. 
Headphones, bv their nalurei bonish the idiosyncratic 
aberrations of the listening room from the reproduction 
chain, thus eliminating o maior couse of coloration. 
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Jam Session • Studio Session 

I became a photographer because I was fascinated by 
pointing yet never hod the disciplined drawing skill that a 
good painter requires. I discovered that photography gave 
me the technical means to do what painters do — play 
around with compositions, moods, visual details, and paint 
with light. I could do the same with a Utile black box. 

Undisciplined fingers have kepi me from mastering ony 
muskol instrument os well. Yet recently, hr the first time in 
my life, I ployed something that och/offy sounded like 
improvised music. I owe my glory to Jam Session, o re¬ 
markable computer-assisted instrument run on the Mocin- 
losh. This kind of little block box lets me enjoy the emotion 
of creoting ond releasing sounds that are truly pleasing 
to the ear. I can easily imagine a better device that would 
follow my lead mote accurately and pour hrth angelic 
choirs of sound, but Jam Session is a fun place to stort. 

Jam Session sets up o basic rhythm (your choice of coun¬ 
try, rock, lazz, classical, etc.) which you heor on the 
Aiocinlosn speaker. When you depress o key, though, in- 



The Absolut* 
Sound 

Haay Pearson, Editor 

$33/yeor 

(6 issues) from: 

The Absolute Sound 
P. O. Box L 
Seo Qiff, NY 11579 
516/671-^342 


Mix Booksheif 

A wide-ranging moi/ order source for every ospecf of 
eleclronic music that's in print. They have an unbelievable 
lelechon, and ore really on top of the whole field. Pick 
your level, from professional to experimenfol hobbyist. 

—Romon Sender Barayon 

Mix Bookshelf; catalog free from 2608 9th Street, Ber¬ 
keley, CA 94710; 800/233-9604 (in CA: 800/641-3349) 


suec) MELODY VnUTINC One u( Amciks't lop sonKwrillnfi 
teeira. AJ Kuha and foelHxwhhom. dbruns why peopte renirmtief 
lunes; rhy-lhmicpRiKidyand melodic pnnodr. compansoni mndeot 
bndge and vene. coanpoundiog Hie mriody. the impofiance oi mlioc 
hooLa, auh-hnoka. range, inteevalsv the difSrrenl ethnic Savon in 
melodiea. mmoi and m^or chonia. baas l^vres. prc\ueasiom and 
nwec 90 minutaa StO.00 


e SIwfllo Seaslnn eliovn you Se print out thn acar* of muatc yew 
|ual ployed end hear the music el e score you just wrote. 


stood of getting o tingle note, it sends you a quick riH of 
notes that are perfectfy syrtcopated to the beat, even if 
your touch wasn't. Even more liberating, the program's 
logic reoches for the nearest notes that would be in key, 
bringing o harmony that would ordmorily come from 
many years of practice, ft plays a rapid sequeixe of the 
right notes ot the right time, freeing music-ploying from 
strict handwork. Someone like me, who is all big toes on 
most instruments, can use Jam Session to improvise 
lyrical music that is immensely satisfying for long periods. 
I think of it os o set of training whtefsr I con steer, but I 
won't foW flot on my face. 

One con define the riffs a certain key will play, giving 
further personalization. If you are porticularfy impressed 
with your jamming, you can save the file to its companion 
piece. Studio Session, and have it printed out os a score 
for real musicians to ploy from 

I suspect that compuler^issisled musical Instruments will 
redefine musk, as the demanding manual dexterity for 
playing an instrument is taken up more ond more by 
thinking machines. What's left for the musician to do? 
Vision, framing, sequence, and form — the familiar 
domain of artists. —Kevin Kelly 

Jam Session: Copy-protected; Macintosh. $49,9S from 
Broderbund, P. O. tox 12947, Son Rafael, CA 94913- 
2947; 415/492-3500. 

Studio Sessions Version 1.2U. Not copy-prolected. 
Macintosh 512K. Plus, SE. SS9.9S from Bogus Pro¬ 
ductions, 415/332-6427, 
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VIRTUAL REALITY 


BY YAAKOV GARB 


to 6(*goiy poliiU wit, w* 
iMWIfplMra (I our braWt i>o«t *W 
m*fct Ibi iflitiiwtiofi bWinM (yin- 
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Hit iniGta, "Tha Uta sad Mltata M 
Ik* Wktta Eartk liaigi," sppaarsd 
ki WEB I4t. -Jtssi* CsrilantM 


“ALL GREAT SIMPLE IMAGES 
REVEAL A PSYCHIC STATE." 
—Gaston Sachalard 
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I I IE CAN INTERPRET A 
lA I new tool as an would 
It \| a dream, lor what It 
teNs us about the psyche of its 
creator. For with aH their osten¬ 
sibly practical alms, tools are 
also displays of fantasy, tangible 
metaphors — poems. They are 
the stories we tell ourselves 
about who we think we are, or 
wish to be. And the scary thing 
Is that they help these stories 
to come true. 

With this perspective. I have 
begun to examine the imaoes of 
computers m advertisements. 
These media representations are 
loquacious about the dreams 
our culture has inscribed in 
silicon; they reveal In no un¬ 
certain terms some of the Wbst’s 
fondest ht^es and longings, 
which the computer Is engin¬ 
eered lo achieve. 

We see in these images, lor ex¬ 
ample. an uninhibited celebra¬ 
tion of the separation and tran¬ 
scendence of mind over body, 
a disembodied intelleci hovers 
over a barren and regular land¬ 
scape. the clear light ol thought 
being ait that Is necessary to 
create and control. 

We see the computerized o1- 
fpces and classrooms of the 
luiure hovering In a coW, color¬ 
less, silent, lifeless void; pure 
Euclidean expanses, empty of 
all but the grids of Cartesian 
geometry with their promise ol 
the utter transtatablllty ol phy¬ 
sical reality Into mathematical 
abstraction. The only thing that 
moves here is the mind; the 
only thing vital — the flow 
of data, the transmission 
of pure light. 

we see the substitution of sym¬ 
bolic realities tor the world, the 
Earth becoming merely orve 
more peripheral device con¬ 
nected to our keyboard. 

And above all we sea control; 
the Images of supreme and et- 
tortless power-from-a-dlstance. 

What follows is an attempt to 






















un(tersUi>d one o( the primary 
ways in which computer tech- 
noiogy enables, mimics, and 
encourages these Illusions — 
through Its creation ot virtual 
realities. 

VIrtuil: That which is so In 
essence or eltect. although not 
actually; practically; to all 
intents; as good as. 

Much ot the real power ol com¬ 
puters, and the source of much 
ol the myth which they weave. 

Is achieved through multiple 
maskings, the creation of “vir¬ 
tual realities." One on top of 
another, levels of symbols are 
built. Ewh level self-contained 
In Its internally consistent logic. 
Each level further slmplitying 
the material Intricacies which 
underlie and support It. 

Assembly language Is a tlrsl 
veil over the machine language 
which directly controls the 
physical architecture of the 
machine (the electronic gates, 
voltage levels, and connections 
ot the microchip), it masks the 
messiness of binary code so 
that programming Is closer to 
pure thought, less reminiscent 
ot the actual physical config¬ 
uration on which it depends. 
Next, with a high-ievei language 
(such as BASIC or PASCAL) 
supported by assembly lan¬ 
guage. the original contours ol 
the actual machine are almost 
Invisible. The PASCAL which 
runs on a room-tilling main¬ 
frame is Identical to that which 
runs on your desktop Macin¬ 
tosh. And when higher-tevel 
languages are used to create 
application programs (a battle¬ 
field simulation or an expert 
system for medical diagnosis) 
physical reality recedes stiR 
turther: we operate purely In 
"mind-space." see only what 
Is called a "virtual machkie." 
And just as the structure of 
this technology masks tram us 
the complexity and concrete¬ 
ness ot Its Inner workings, the 
computer's creation of selt- 


contalned symbolic worlds 
encourages us to mask from 
ourselves the actualities ot Its 
sources, consequences artd 
uses In the world. FUtered 
aspects ol the world are gath¬ 
ered, translated Into nominal 
symbols, manipulated with 
freedom and Impunity, and 
translated back Into the world 
All we see ot this Is logical 
space, the pliant ciphers at our 
command: an illusion ot vast 
power and controi. 

This increasing abltity to repre¬ 
sent (and in some significam 
sense substitute) portions ot 
our world with the virtual real¬ 
ity of compact, easily mani- 
pulable visual symbols — 
through texts, maps, tables, 
charts, and diagrams — Is a 
large part ot what modernity ts 
aB about. Places and things far 
away in space and time can bn 
accumulated, presented synop- 
ilcaily to the eye. compered, 
reworked, amended, archived, 
re-presented, and distributed 
— symbolically and at our dis¬ 
cretion Computers in conjunc¬ 
tion with telecommunication 
technology amplify this trend to 
whole new realms. The transla¬ 
tion from and to the real world 
Is done In "real time," the 
scope ot what can be trans¬ 
lated and tunneled Into our 
screens appears limitless, the 
capabilities tor graphic display 
and symbolic manipulation are 
interactive and quite fantastic. 

AR ol this Is easier and seem¬ 
ingly less dependent on phy¬ 
sical mediation than ever before. 
For in general, the best machines 
are the ones we can forget 
about. So clean and eftonless, 
requiring so little exertion, they 
lade Into the background. All 
that remains is the seamless 
virtual reality they substitute 
tor the world. 

The measure ol a machine Is 
now much it controls by how 
little — how huge the leverage 
with which mind shifts matter 
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ta bacenw prlniad text. "A ward processor should 
be an axiaasloa o( year aiind ... and M you put 
your thoaghta dawa quickly, aknast sitarttassly. 

It should have aatamalic avarytUag ..." 
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— and now etnereal tne llnKs 
between pure mentation and 
material consequBtx;e. Today, 
witti computer technology, that 
leverage is huge and the illusion 
ol ethersalrty Is alnrost achieved. 
The easy turn of a key. flick of 
a switch, or gentle push ol a 
button are enough to move huge 
masses, to shake, grind, and 
explode. And the ads here tell 
us we are approaching that 
ultimate and apocalyptic 
leverage usually reserved for 
gods: "whole universes are at 
our fingertips " 

Through computers, more and 
more ol our life enters into this 
abstract Intormatlon-space, the 
logical realm where "the only 
thing that moves Is pure data." 
It's easy to forget that someone, 
somewhere Is scurrying to sup* 
port our virtual reality. That our 
machines are fed a tremendous 
amount ot Life so that they may 
whisk symbols around with the 
tapping of a keyboard. The 
labor of Taiwanese women In 
microchip factories, (he toxins 
Hushed Into our rivers, the 
dams, mines, and tactories all 
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help power our pristine alpha- 
numerics. (And who plants the 
soybeans. Gentleman Farmer 
Russell, who feels the sun on 
iheir backs and the dust In their 
throats, and where does the 
irrigation water come from?) 

It is in these ways that the 
creation ot virtual realities - 
which is at the very core ot 
what computers do — gives 
us the appearance ot having 
achieved some of the basic 
goals ol western rriodemlty. An 
achievement boldly heralded 
In these images. ■ _ 

I want to defuse accusatlom ol 
Mairlchean naivete by noting that 
Ihit was composed on a Macintosh 
Ptirs using Mrcrosoh Word 
The (oUowIng works have influenced 
my thoughts on this topic and are 
worth looking ai: 

Bnino Utour, 19S6. "VOuallzation 
and Cognition Thinking with Eyes 
and Hands,” In Knowledge and 
Society: Studies li the Soelelegy el 
Cuttnre Poet end Pmwit. Mgl. 6. 

JA) Press. 

Donna Harraway, 1985. "A Man- 
ilesto (or Cyborgs." SacMist 
RevieN fSO 

Zoe Solla. "Exterminating Fetuses. 
Abortioo Disarmament, and the 
Sexo-Semiotics ol Exlralerteslrtal- 
ism." DlacrtUes 14 (Summer 
1984). 
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Targyt Vid«o _ 

Founded by oiMord-winning vidta 
artist and director Joe Rees. Target 
Video It a great source for ykJeo 
recordings of punk bands and un¬ 
derground artists. One of Target's 
most recent assaults on what it calls 
"gibbering disco complacency" is 
a stunning and violently beautiful 
video documentary of five machine 
perfarmaiKes by Revival Research 
laboratories called Virtues of Na- 
goftv* FesclnaHon. Other Target 
recordings include performances by 
Diomondo Cahs. Iggy Pop. Throb- 
birtg CrisHe, the Pistols. Black 
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Flagg, Joanna Vfent. and the Dead 
Kenneys, some toped live in Tar¬ 
get's own performance space. Many 
of the performances in Target's 
catalog are intercut by Rees with 
existing documentary and industrial 
footage to craota imogas that ore 
as funny and brutal os they are 
politically charged. In all, Target 
has some five hundred hours a 
video tapes to choose from, 

—Richard Kadrey 

Targat Vidao: Gitalog (raa from 
Target Video, 67B S. Van Nets, 

Son Froncitco, CA 94110. 


Omp Spiiere, Larry Jardm. —Csayofi Clatoan* 


Off-Hollywood 


OH-HeByweod fells the stories behind the making of 
eleven American independent features, with an emphasis 
on distribution and marketing. Compiled by the Sun¬ 
dance Institute and the Independent Feature Pro/ect, it's 
designed to increase filmmakers' savvy in promoting their 
films. The documentation of the financing, production, 
dittnlxition, madeeting, ond pmmolion of the films is 
thorough and specific. Filmmoleers tell what worked, what 
didn't, ond why. 

The logistics of making a feature film ore daunting. Off- 
Holfyweod wonts independent filmmakers not just to tuc- 
ceed, but to excel. The quality of American filmmaking 

is at stoke. —Jeanne Corstensen - 

[Suggested by GaR SifvaJ 

Off-Hollywood 

David Rosen 
and Peter Homilton 
1987; 298 pp. 

$30 

pottpaid from: 

The Independent 
Feature Proiect 
21 W. 86th Slreef 
New YoHt, NY 10024 


Andre succeeded despite the minimum omount of 
predetermination of its future audience. It it an oMompla 
of o concept which drove its creators 
and its producer to complete a work 
because of the power of the idea, 
rather then of any tuppoted fit be- 


Canyon Cinema 


I con think of no better antidote hr another season of 
Jews IV ond Rembo XVIt than the independent movie 
fere offered by Canyon Onema. Their selection of over 
2,000 movies is os diverse ond unorthodox os most Holly¬ 
wood blockbusters ore hrmulak and commercial. 

Any filmmaker con list films with Canyon Cinenso; they 
write their own film descriptions, set the rental price, and 
receive 65 percent of the rental fees [Canyon only gets 35 
percent^. Not only is their catalog reeling with filmmakers 
you've never heard of, but the more well-known (such as 
Les Blank ond James Broughton} seem to list all the films 
they've ever mode. It's a virtual textbook of the history of 
independent film, written by the filmmakers themselves. 

Canyon distributes nationally. Rental rotes run from $10 
hr o ten-minute film to $175 hr Les Sfank's color feature. 
Burden ef Dreamt. Most are between $30 and $70. The 
catalog is worth the price. —Jeanne Corstensen 

Canyon Clisemei Cotolog $B (donation) from Canyon Q- 
nemo, 2325 3rd Street/Ste. 338, Son Francisco, CA 94107. 


AHME 
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tween the ideo ond the audience. Yet, in o general sente; 
its expected oudience vroi the art-film moviegoer, par¬ 
ticularly one who would be attracted to a work directed 
by Louis Malle. 

The success of Andre invites a consideration of the rela¬ 
tionship between the great influence of the major critics 
and the funefioning of word-of-mouth. Most of the prin¬ 
cipals agree that without on accolade from Ebert and 
Siskel, My Dinner With Andie would 
have foiled to ottraet enough of on 
audience at its New York opening run 
to oHow word-of-mouth to develop. 
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Working With Vid»o _ 

"The illusion is total," the authors say, "We confuse the 
realism of the image with reality." And so begins a book- 
length lesson on the century-old longuage of mo'ring 
pictures. 

All the important aspects of video production ore covered 

— planning, equipment, actors, budget, shooting and 
lighting techniques, editina, promotion and distribution 

— always through principles designed to help you under¬ 
stand the medium, not rigid rules. This guide to visual 
literacy will help you make better videos, and also under¬ 
stand the visual language of our culture. 

A superb beginner's manual, —Jeanne Carslensen 

e 

ll con be orgued Ihot, becouM there ore to irvany choke* 
involved in the video procets, objectivity in proctke be¬ 
comes a fairly meaningless term. You decide, far msloneei 
who shod be Rimed and who shall not; vdvat shod be 
otked and what left unsaid. You decide on the lens and 
the comero ongles. Even the lighting con affect how a 
person appeors to the audience, orid it i* you, the pro¬ 
ducer of me messoge, who decides on that, too. You 
dedde where the material is to be cut. The sum total of 
these dedsioni is thot your intelleet is molding and 
manipufating the moteriol. As o result, the finished tope 
enshrines your point of view, 
e 

A sense of fhw 

A good woy to get a fairly clear idea of what the final 
trKjinstreom product should be like con be gained by 
running on episode of o well-mode television program, 
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Working 
With Video 

Brion Winston 
and Julio Keydel 
1986; 256 pp 

$ 19.95 

($21.95 postpaid) from: 
Amphofo 
P. O. Box 2031 
lakewood, NJ 08701 
or Whole Earth Access 


such os fA.A.S.H., through a VCR at o fast scon speed. 

Notice how the shots move from long to dose and back 
again in a varied woy, but, at the some time, olwayt 
rrtaintaining an even pace. Alto toke note of the woy 
that the oction of the charocters and the movement of 
the camera oid the tense of flow. You wiB also be able to 
see that the actions carried over a cut from one shot to 
another are without irritating jumps or Qop*. Rnolly, you 
wifl observe thot the oction is purrctuoted oy deliberate 
visual pauses. 


mtiv 
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Television Prociuction Handbook 

THE textbook on professional television production since 
1961 has been completely revised to reflect advances in 
broadcast equipment. Still the best comprehensive 
technical guide available. With 900 illustrations. 

—Fabrice Florin 



Tsisvition 

Production 

Handbook 

Herbert ZettI 
1961, 1984; 614 pp 

$ 44.75 

($46.75 postpaid) from: 
\^d*worth, liK. 

Attn.: Order Dept. 

7625 Empire Drive 
Florencp KY 41042 
800/354-9706 
or Whole Eorth Access 



_ 

Deep Dish TV 


These folks are the first to coordi¬ 
nate distribution of public-access 
television via satellite, and their 
excellent Deep Disk Directory is 
Ihe best resource guide available 
for grosi/oots television producers, 
programmers, and octtvisfs. The 
listings of access centers, cable 
systems, and producers can be 
xeroxed directly onto mailing 
labels and ore in zip-code order; 
if you've ever worked for a small 
nonproFit organization you know 
whot 0 procticof gift that is. 


AV.O'* *, 


SofeHifes are the publk-occess 
frontier of the '80s that coble was 
in the early '70s. Deep Dish TV 
wHI get you started. 

—Jeanne Corstensen 
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Sony Camcorder 

ConUnuing tr»nd io close the gop beh/^n professional 

and hobb/ist tools, we now hove technology for home¬ 
made TV. High-guoirty, hw-cost videos con be foped with 
a camcorder, a combination of CAMera and video cas¬ 
sette reCORDEK bundled into a lightweight unit small 
enough to wield with one hand. It uses new 8mm cassettes 
(which, by the way, can also record 24 hours of digital 
music). The model we hove been using is the Sony Pro 8 
CCD-VIIO, not the cheapest one on the shelf, but orte 
with all the features (outohcus, mike options, boiff-in 
rechargeable battery) that you'd need to make a respect¬ 
able d^umentary or art video. 

I found the quality of resolution startling. Like Kodochrome 
it seems to enhance the vibrancy of colors. There 
were very few lighting situations (fluorescent mall light, dim 
overhead bulb, gray overcast day) where the camcorder 
didn't perform excellently without auxilrary floodlights. 
Stewart, who is using one to document his conferences on 
learning, says he finds the quality belter than broadcast 
TV. I know of one filmmaker who sneaks short segments 
made with the Sony Pro 8 into nalionolly syndicated TV 
programs. Viewers don't notice the difference. 

^ don't need a VCR to play back the videos you make. 
There's a wire that connects the camcorder to your TV so 
the camcorder itself becomes o VCR. Unfortunately it's no 
good for editing. Worse still, there's nothing currently 
mode that will Jet you edit a camcorder video gracefully 
and cheaply. Simple on-site editirrg con be done with the 



camcorder's fade and dissolve features. But until o reason¬ 
able editing machine comes into the consumer market, 
there will be no commercial desktop dmm films. 

—Kevin Kelly 

Sony Pro 8 Camcorder (CCD-VllO): Full-fec»tured pro- 
fessionol model. List price $t98S; available for $1498 
From Whole Earth Access. 

Sony Auto Hondycom (CCD-V3): Low-end vortion; more 
compact, with fewer fMliires. Usi price $1800; $IW fram 
Whole Eorth Access. 

(Sony declen ore everywhere, and prices vary consider¬ 
ably. Check the Yellow Pages.) 



Th* Bar* Bonas 
Camara Court* 

(For Film and Video) 
tom Schroeppet 
1982; 89 pp. 

Vldao OoaU 

(Getting Results with 
PicturM ond Sound) 
Tom Schroeppel 
1987; 116 pp. 

$ 6.95 each 
($7.70 postpaid) from: 
tom Schroeppel 
4705 8oyview Avertue 
Tompo, FL 33611 
Of Whole Eorth Acceii 


Oaap Dish 
DIractory 

Paper Tiger Tcleviiion 
ond the Boston Film 
& Video Foundation 
1986; 96 pp. 


$5 postpoid from: 
DOTV 

339 lafoyette Street 
New York, NY 100)2 
212/420-9045 


The "public" space of occest is porticulorly Imporlonl in 
o notion, that unfike most nations, provides very little state 
or government support for television production or dis¬ 
tribution. The StHe support the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting gives the independent video moker is quickly 
being eroded. PBS is loathe to proorom topes that reflect 
points of view that ore inimical to the RsKsgon Adminis¬ 
tration ond the corporate sponsors who underwrite PBS 
programming. MEANWHILE AT THE GRASSROOTS 
LEVEL people continue to moke provocative yideotopes 
obout issues that the networks dare not touch. Public 
Access is on important outlet for this work. 

Some occess coordinolors hove expressed the corKern 
thot 0 soteilite network in some woy undermines the pur¬ 
pose of public occess, which is to provide community 
television programming. But os access pioneer George 
Stoney points out, "Access is aimed at functioning on a 
community level, but in this culture, our sense of cortt- 
munity is not limited to geographical areas. The idea of 
community also extends into brooder oreos of interest." 


The Bare Bones Camera Course 
• Video Goals 

Oh simplicity. Jbm Schroeppel's two clearly written and 
clearly illusirated books tell you everything you need to 
know to get started. No fat. Just Cfce o good video. 

—Jeanne Carsiensen 


asajn AKD SUB hove bitb a uell-composbd static shot 
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Tattoo: Pigmonts 
of Imagination 

Chris Wrobl*wsVi 
1987; 128 pp. 

$15.95 

($17.45 postpaid) from: 
Harper & Row 
2350 Virginia Ave. 
Hagerstown. MD 21740 
or Whole Eorfh Access 


Tattoo: Pigments of Imagination 

Tattoos winding up backs, twisting around legs and arms, 
or curling up in some smaH curve of slum dragons, eagles, 
cots, exotically dressed humans, and lots of r^her tattoo 
motifs writhe off the pages in Chris Wroblenski's book of 
dramatic color photographs. 

American and Eiyghsh tattoo art is ^(uned, mainlv ex¬ 
amples of the mare outrageous, abstract design of the 
'70s and 'BOs. Not too many anchors and "llove mom" 
tattoos, in other words. The introductory text is brief and 
perfunctory; look elsewhere for detailed history of the art. 
This is o fun visual introduction to the multicultural sym¬ 
bols of modem tattoo art and the various characters who 
choose to weor them. —Jeanne Corslensen 


The Tattoo Historian 


days to execute. We also learn the story ofOmi, whose 
bold, curving stripes made him look like on ort-nouveau 
zebra. Unemployed after a successful English Army stint 
in WWI, he opted far work in sideshows. Omi tattooed 
his entire body and eventually had a veterinarian pierce 
his nose to accommodate large bones. Included with the 
narrative ore letters from Omi to his lattooist containing 
omozing details of smoll-ctrrui life. On tour in Fronce, 
Omi and his wife suffered gos poisoning from lion urine, 
(or example. 

This thorough and entertaming documentotion of the 
ancient and still-evolving art of tattoo moires The Tottoe 
NIsforlon invaluable for tattoo aficionados and great fun 
(or the merely curious. I've rarely seen friendly love-af- 
subfect and competence combined so well in a small 
publication —Jeonne Corstensen 

e 

The tapping souisd of the lapalapa (mallet) pushing the 
Au in my back is steady ana even. He is usirtg the ^ 
Sogi to moke the wide lines. The smallest one is the Au 
Foxftalo which is used to tattoo points and dots. When 
he fills in the large oreos of mv body, the Au Tapulu, the 
widest one; will be used. I feel the hands of the two 
assistants (Ausolo) holding me while the third one is 
stretching my skin and the fourth assistant wipes the 
blood away with a domp cloth. 

The topping suddenly stops. So for so good. At leost my 
lower D^k is finished. The assistants roll me onto my 
side and the Tufugo's rnoRet strikes the Au into my ribs. 
Wow. it's really hurting and stinging like bee stings. I feet 
like punching him out. 
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Tattoos by over sixty artists from every continent except 
Antarctica cover lyle Tuttle's body. The intricate patterns 
cling to his body like multicolored long underwear. Sut 
Tuttle is humble about his body of tattoo art, which has 
been photographed and displayed around the world. 
"Tm just an old hodgepodge of tattoos." he sold to me 
offhandedly. It's this combination of firsthand experience 
and motter-of-foetness that Tuitie brings to The Tmttee 
HIslorten. 


Each issue reads like a walk through one section of 
Tuttle's Torttoo Art A4useum in downtown Son Francisco. 
Behind gloss are the Samoan tattoo tools — boar-bone 
combs tiled to sharp points — used on Tuttle in Samoa. 
These artistic implements are pictured in the HIstorien 
along with o detailed account of o Samoan receiving the 
pe'a — a traditional whole-body tattoo that takes five 
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Th» Tattoo 
Historian 
Lyle Tuttfe and 
Judy Tuttle, Editors 

$ 5/issue 

(no subscriptions) from: 
Toftoo Art Museum 
30 7th Street 
Son Froncisco, CA 94103 
415/864-9798 
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The Decorated Body 


Obsolete Body Suspensions 
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Anihropohgitt Robert Brain examines the universal human 
need to f/tm*fcrm the body. One of his prindpol aims is 
to diminish the traditional gap between how "primitive" 
and "civilized'' body art is understood; our need to ex¬ 
press group belonging or rebellion through hair style, 
clothing, and cosmetics Is os urgent os that of the Sene¬ 
galese, who stretch their children's dculls in infancy to 
ensure their beauty os adults. 


book not only wanders through the social, ritual, 
sexual, and symbolic roots of body decoration in cultures 
around the world, h ca/oles you into experiencing the 
power and mystery of the primary human language — 
that of the body. 


Well illustrated with color and bl<xk-&-white photographs. 

—Jeonne Corstensen 
[Suggested by Mortin Robson] 

Th* Decorated 
Body 

Robert Brain 
1979; 192 pQ. 


Taeiure GeHery« Telryo ^ I ApW9, 1977 
Tha body wot tuipaBdad horlionlally et oyo-lovat by Iba laaordoa 
of II hoofcs into ea front of tfia body oUgnod with Iho coacralo 
slot In ttia caltinf. Affar a alotlc tutpoMloa of 15 mlrrvfaa Ifva 
body woi swung parolW to tho iloi. Tba tuspanaloa was lor- 
mlnotod urban tho awlnglng stoppod. Tolof ovoni Itaio — 1V< 
boors. Acfval susponslon Hma — II nilnulas. TbU auoni com- 
plotas o 110* roloHon of tba body la spoca. 


Yet images of Stelorc hanging — above water, surrounded 
by rocks, from gronife slabs, or from wooden poles — 
have floated in my mirtd's eye ever since seeing his book. 
As I store into my computer, delving into the mindspoce 
of the networks and electronic drawers where I store and 
martipulote my ideas, Stelorc haunts me. Disembodiment 
has for me become one of the resounding themes of the 
information age; his images rehorness mind to body with 
the fierceness of a whip crocking in slow motion. And then 
slice them apart. The body is left suspended somewhere 
in mind, on obsolete carcass, empty, meaningless. 

Tha book documents Slelorc's pefformonces from his first 
suspension in 1976 through 19B4. The large-format black- 
and-white photography makes you feel closer to the real 
events than you may care to Mt. Stelorc claims the tub- 
ject of his work is not the hooks, ft's worth looking at and 
bemnd them to his bizarre, disturbing vision of physical 
submission to technology. And frightening. 

—Jeanne Corstensen 


Obsolete Body 
Suspensions 

Stebrc 

1984; 160 pp. 

$16.95 

($18.95 pofipald) from: 
Conlemporory Arts Press 
P.O.Box 3123 
Rincon Annex 
Son Froncitco, CA 94119 


I've never actually seen Stebrc perform a body 
suspension. I'm not sure I'd vronf to. The stretched 
landscape of his skin as he hangs from hooks through ha 
flesh is difficult to look at even in a book. 
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BY HOWARD RHEINGOLD 


DREAMWORK coniists of rem«m- 
borifis your dreamt and teekir\g to 
urvderttand them. There'i nothing 
etoterk or psychotogkolly donger* 
out about it. It's simply o matter of 
taking o look at what's right in front 
of your mind's eye, ond using whot 
you tee to improve your life. We oil 
know how to turn on televisiorH, ride 
elevators ond open pop-top cons, 
but rtobody teoches us how to dream. 
This situation is changing rapidly, 
however, because the most important 
"secret" of dreamwork it becoming 
more or>d more well-known: anyone 
who has tried to remember their 
dreams and understand their mean¬ 
ing hot discovered thot the ability to 
obtain valuoble knowledge it not a 


CrMtiva Draoming 

Polricio Garfield, 1976; 7S6 pp $}.M 
|$4.9S poitpold) from Balonlme Books/ 
Random House, 400 Hohn Rood, West¬ 
minster, MO 21157; 800/638-6460. 

My first and still one of my hvorite 
introductfons to the hows ond whys of 
dreamwork. It gives a compelling, 
lucid history of dreamwork through¬ 
out the centuries and around the 
world, introduces several different 
approaches to self-analysis, touches 
on the highest aspects of dreamwork 
— lucid dreaming ond other methods 
of altering dreoms o$ they happen — 
and offers practical advice on keep¬ 
ing dream diaries and developing 
dream control. 


The best time to begin developing 
skill in dream recoil it during an urv- 
prestured time in the momina when 
you awaken naturally (it will be from 
a REM period). If you have trouble 
recalling your dreams, plan a time 
when you con spontorseoutly awoken 
ond be unhurrM. 

When you awaken from a dream, 
lie still ond allow the dream imoget 
to flow back into your mind. If no 
imoges corner let yourself run through 
the important people in your life; 


gift or talent but a skill, like tying 
your shoelaces, reading o book, 
or driving o car. 

Your bask tools for dreomwork ore o 
pod of poper ond a pen with o smoH 
flashlight taped to it, or a tope re¬ 
corder, to record dream impressions, 
imoges, plots, orvd keywords in the 
middle of the night; a longer sketch¬ 
book or notebook to expand, amplify, 
and interpret those midnight fot- 
tings; and some knowledge of what 
to do with your dreams once you've 
learned to recall and record them. 
Fortunotely, the secrets of the oges 
ore now out In paperback. 

Here ore the books that helped 
me learn: 


visudizing them may trigger asso¬ 
ciation to your recent dream. 

When dream recoil is complete in orse 
body position, move gently into other 
sleeping positions to see whether 
you ho^ odditionol dream recoil In 
these positions. Always move gently 
into ony recording position. 

Record your dreams whenever they 
come to you, immediately, later in 
the day, or severol days later. 


Living Your Dreams 

Goyi* Oelony, 1979; 242 pp St.fS ($9.45 
postpaid) Irom Harper & Row, 2350 Vir¬ 
ginia Ave., Hagerstown, MD 21740; 
800/638-3030. 

Learn the "mind movie" opprooch: 
dreoms are intemal scenarios, and 
we are the producers, directors, and 
audiences of our own nightly shows. 
Ws can learn how to interpret and 
even consciously direct the action. 

The author's onentation toward the 
more mundane but personally impor- 
lonf aspects of dreamwork — what 
we con learn about our personal ond 
business relationships, (or example — 
can prove the value of dreanrwork to 
people who aren't interesled in crea¬ 
tivity or spiritual growth but are very 
interested in why they aren't getting 
along with their spouse or boss. 


Dreams and 
Spiritual Growth 

Louis M. Savory. Ratricio H. Bema end 
Sirephon Kaplon WilSoms, 1984; 252 pp 
$9.91 ($11.70 postpaid) from PduRsl Press, 
997 MacArthvr Bivd.. Mahwoh. hU 
07430; 201/825-7300. 

The authors take a Christian ap¬ 
proach to dreamwork, but the book 
is a resource hr artyone who is in¬ 
terested in the spiritual aspects of 
dreamwork. One of the nice ecumer*- 
tcol aspects of dreamwork is the bet 
thot you con find it endorsed by the 
scriptures of the Jewish, Christian, 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, Pagan, 
and Animist rehgionsl The authors 
include 37 dreamwork techniques 
for spiritual growth. 
e 

Establishing relationship to God is 
a keyrtole of the Western spiritual 
trodition. In doing dreamwork we 
are ocimowledging the Source of 
our healing and wholeness, orKf we 
are also building a relationship to 
that Source. In aieamwork, os In 
meditation ond contemplation, we 
are strengthening our relationship 
to God. 

• 

Who is witling or>d oble to look God 
straight in the eye, ond for how long? 
And yet to be seen by God K to 
begin really to tee ourselves. We 
must be teen in order to see. We are 
invited to look into the dork night 
and remember whot we hove seen. 
The dream is the potentiol, the 
beginning. In 
our devotion, 
we con moke 
the eyes of 
God more 
real for our¬ 
selves and 
the world. 

And still ol 
Is mysteryl 


Symbals af 
Transfarmatian 
in Dreams 

Jean Ooky Clih and Walacc B. CKft, 
19B6; 159 pp. $9.9$ ($10.95 poslpokj) 
from Crosirood Pubkihing Co., 18 E. 41ft 
St.. NewVbrk, NY 10017; 212/532-3650. 

The best short, nontechnical account 
of Jungion ideas about dream sym¬ 
bols os harbingers of psychological 
ond spiritual transformation. Jung 
sow dreoms os snapshots of the psy¬ 
ches. and he and his hlhwers hove 
combined knowledge from the world's 
collection of mystical symbology (such 
os alchemical texts) with the exper¬ 
iences of thousands of analysands, 
and have shown how those people 
who don't have gurus or who aren't 
initiates of one spiritual tradition or 
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Dreams, Illusion 
and Othar Raalities 

Wendy Doniger O'Floherly, 1984; 387 pp. 
Ill.tS ($15.70 potipoid) from Univartily 
o( Chicago Preu, 11030 S. Uxgley Ave., 
Chicogo. IL 80628; 312/707-7740. 

A thick book, quite reodable, about 
the central rale ol dreams in the my¬ 
thology, epistemohgy, and theology 
of the Hindu and Buddhist religions. 
Since both the Hindu and Buddhist 
doctrines contend that the ¥raking 
conscious state is an illusion, and 
that the goal of life is to awoken from 
the illusion, the idea of learning to 
control your dreams has paiikulor im¬ 
portance in these spintual disciplines. 
• 

Do oil cultursf moke rtie some rodkol 
dUfkiction betwe«n "oppeorance" 
and "reality" wKich oun has inhar- 
it«d from Plata? Are their hierorchies 
♦he same? In other words, do they 
necessarily occept the demand that 
controdictions mull be ironed out 
and thot all perceptians thot cloih 
wHh beliefs most force us either to 
change our views of the "objective 
world" or declare the perception to 
hove been a subjective experience 
— an illusion? Even in our roNonalist 
culture we don't often live up to this 
logical precept. We try to evade H, 
especially when our emotions ore 
involved. —Sir Ernst Gombrich 


Dreams, Visions 
of tho Night 

David Coxheod and Suxin Hitter, 1976, 

96 pp. t*.95 ($10.95 postpaid) from 
OossTOod Publidiing Co., 18 E. 4tst Street. 
New Ybrk. NY 10017; 212/532-3650. 

Besides containing morvefous inkr- 
mation about the ancient and esotenc 
history of oneirology, this book has 
marvelous illustrations, gathered from 
the Oft of every culture, illustrating 
key points about dreams. 


another con use their dreams as a 
guide to inner growth. 

e 

When the symbols thentselves ore 
otbwed to live, ihetr meoning con 
continue, and Jung toys they hove 
strong power to do so; 

luckily lor us, symbols meon 
very much more than con be 
known ot first glance. Their 
meaning resides in the fact that 
they compeniotc on unadopted 
altitude of consc>ousr>Bsi, on ot- 
titude thot does not fulfill its 
purpose, ond that they would 
enable it to do this if they were 
understood. But it becomes 
Impossible to interpret their 
meaning if they were reduced 
to something else. 


Lucid Dreaming 

Stephen LoBerge, 1986; 304 pp. $8.96 
($4.95 postpaid) from Bottontine Books/ 
Random House, 400 Hahn Rood, West- 
minster, MD 21157; 800/638-6460. 

An account of the most exciting realm 
of dreonrtworfe — the ability to 
awoken in your dreams and control 
their outcomes as you participate in 
themi Author Stephen LoBerge is a 
scientist, long associated with Stan¬ 
ford's Sleep laboratoty, and an ac¬ 
complished "oneironaut" (his word 
for those of us who explore the 
dream realm). 
e 

Non-k>cid dreamers perceive them¬ 
selves as being contairred within the 
experienlial world of their dreomt. 
Whether they ploy starring roles or 
ore only pawns in the dream gome, 
they are still contained in a dream 


that they take for external reoKty. 

As long os they perceive themselves 
contained in this world, they ore 
sentertced to a virtuol prison with 
walls no less impenetrable for the 
foct that they are mode of delusion. 

In contrast, lucid dreamers reolize 
that they themselves contain, and 
thus tronscend, the entire dream 
worid ond all of its contents, 
because they know that their ima¬ 
ginations hove created the dreom. 
§0 the transition to lucidity turns 
dreamers' worlds upside down. 
Rather than seeing themselves os 
o mare port of the wholes they see 
themselves as Ihe container rather 
ihon the contents. Thus they freely 
pass through dream prison walls 
that only seemed impenetrable, and 
venture forth into the lorger worid 
of the mind. 


The dreom mediotes 
between the worlds of 
matter ond spirit, time 
ond eternity. In Jocob's 
dream the lodder with 
angels ascani£ng and 
descending it symbol¬ 
izes the eose or tran¬ 
sition between these 
levels of reality in the 
mind of the dreamer. 
Time is abolished, ond 
analogous inddenis of 
post and future ore 
perceived simultane¬ 
ously as the dreom 
opens the way from 
one worid to another, 
establishing o relation¬ 
ship between mundane 
and spiritual reorities. 
(Jocod's Dreom, from 
the Lambeth Bible, 
Engloftd, 12th c.) 

► 

The entire worid may 
be understood os the 
dream of an owakened 
dreomer. In dreams of 
this order there is, liter- 
oily, no distinction be¬ 
tween levels of reoKty. 

The creative principle 
of the worid grows out 
of the novel w the 
dreaming god in the 
mythical instant of the 
creation of the universe. 
This concept is present 
in the shomonic trodi- 
Kon, perhaps os old os 
human history, in which 
the individual odept 
assumes the role ol 
conscious creotor. 
(Krishna acting out 
the role of Vishnu in 
his sleep, gouache, 
Indio, 18lh e.) 

—Dreoms, Visions 
of the Night 
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INTERACTIVE LITERATURE 

BY DAVID SHAW 


The pcpiiler mitconception that scJentiin hai« no oppneiotiofi e( the humanities is comptetaty oa-hackward. In fact, scientists ore for mart 
often involved la mtiSK. ort. writing, htswfy, etc-, than English majors an Involved In science. This artistic vigor it ponkulorly evidmt at MIT, 
the Aarlhenoo of science educotion While Steeron Bnnd was lecturing then lost ftor, he come across a recent mnottstion. inierocthe intitnun. 
His accounts of this new partlcipauvY drama prompted mo to contoct (he erectors. I called Dave Show, a graduate of MU end now a nstorch 
biochemist, who is president of the Society of intemetive Uterotun We met in the lounge of the Lafayette Hotel In boston. I toped our conver¬ 
sation, which I abridged severely, and Dave confirmed for accuracy. —Kevm KsOy 


M y friends and I will pUy 

aknoK my kind of game. We 
often home-brew new rulet 
lor old limes. We'll tike in 
off-the-shelf bosrd gimc end idd Inten¬ 
sity and unpredictability. Stores sell a 
game chit's a world superpowerinuclear 
weapons game, where your ability to 
buy things is based on the stock mailcet. 
We thought the stock market function 
was dumb, so we wrote our own. Now 
the game pbys just great. Some games 
you play once and realize that a certain 
kind of sttuauon will always produce e 
win We abandon those 

We'l play Monopoly, but only with 
our rules. One of the rulet in regular 
Monopoly Is, If you land on a property 
and you don't want to buy K. It just 
goes unbought When we play it, if you 
don't want to buy it. It goes up for auc¬ 
tion immediately The effect is that It 
becomes a very fast, vicious game. A 
lot of money goes flying around, people 
go under a lot fatter There's even more 
negotiating. (You'll find even further 
new high-octane rules for Monopoly in 
a new book called Beyond Boardwalk',) 

The games we love have a certam 
amount of diplomatic negotiation going 
on. A player tries to InDuence the out¬ 
come of the game by Interacting with 
other players. That's why chest doesn't 
Interest us much. Chess is one of those 
games where the better player wil 
elweys beat the worse player, no matter 
how hard one tries to Uh him out of it 

By games, we really mean conflict 
games, negotiation games, and com¬ 
puter games The element chat ties 
them all together Is the abdity to per¬ 
sonally Influence the outcome In most 
games there's only one correct way to 
do anythmg. You may have choices, or 
decisions, to make, but they will lead up 
a decision tree to the same ends, game 
after game We became incerested in 
role-playing games like Dungeons and 


Dragom because you can decide exactly 
what you want to happen But we 
wanted a becier role-playing system, 
where characters could interacc face to 
face in some sort of real space, in real 
time, where they could actually put a 
lot of depth mco the portrayal of the 
characters. There are groups al over 
the country now that stage murder- 
mystery weekends. It's almost Inter¬ 
active literature but not quite. You go 
and you watch a bunch of people act 
something out for you, which h noc 
much different from watchng a play. 

Or, you get tort of written Into (he 
game, but either way, what you do it 
very channeled. We wanted a game 
where you decide reality. 

I found the beginnrig of what we were 
looking for while I was working at a 
biology lab. One week during a critical 
lab experiment my co-worker, VWk 
Frelcag. disappeared for an enure week¬ 
end I asked where h* was, and someone 
said he's turning a hotel Into another 
planet. When he came back, by way of 
cxplanatkin he droped a compendium 
on my desk. In a hundred pages or so It 
outkned a scenario, rules and characters 
for a whole other world — a process 
now called Interactive LItenturt. I 
jumped in. 

A good example of a successful inter- 
actrve literature game Is called Shadows 
of Sundown. The scenario Is a post- 
nucleanholocaust gathering In which all 
the characters meet at the World Trade 
Center, or what Is left of It, to deckle 
what they are going to do about putting 
the country bach together again. Dif¬ 
ferent factloos of players plan, scheme, 
and plot for very different goals. The 
object of the game '• to see where It 
ends up The largest tingle game we 
played had two hundred people In it 
The games tend to run in hotels small 
enough where we can uke over the 
whole hotel 

The first Interactive fiction game was 
caded Recon, played in I9B3- The basic 
scenario was that everyone playing (he 
game was at a convention (the players 
were all actually at a scierKc fiction 
convention), and everyone was an emis¬ 
sary from different ptaces In the galaxy. 
The EartF. was about to be accepted 
Into a federation of planets and each 
person was crying to negotiate one 
way or the other, until they reached 
a galactic consensus. 


By encouraging chaiaccers to wear 
costumes, it becomes snmensely Involv¬ 
ing. Past games have had thieves who 
wore black with leather gloves, and a 
k«ig wkh red cape and jewelled crown. 
For a game called Wateygate, everybody 
was runrwg around in three-piece suits, 
except the character Hunter Thompson, 
who had the Hawaiian diirt and me bag 
of drugs. In Sundown, we've had mutant 
characters who went so far as to create 
prosthetic makeup. One guy had bits of 
wires and chips hanging out of his jaw: 
another one painted half of his face 
green, and had stuff rotting off his 
hands. Costumes he^ enforce a sense 
of rcabty. You tend to forget that 
you're n the lobby of the Best Wesiam 
Inn Ml Danvers, Massachuietu 


Cam« M lUCOM ». a 
lantasy tcanario in acnion. 


What we try CO do, as game masters, is 
provide detailed information at to vvhac 
kind of character you are — your abi¬ 
lities. power, and goals — but then 
allow you as much freedom as you want 
as to how you portray yourself You're 
given a character packet that has a 
sheet or two describing who you are, 
what you know, and what you have. 
These "blue sheets" contain the back¬ 
ground you should know pealnent to 
your character, the history of your par¬ 
ticular neighborhood, and what's going 
on n your planet, political faction, or 


* Beyond BoordwaA i Mrk Ptoca by fbehard 
Hutton and Noel Gunther. i9M (Bantam. 
New York). 
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corporatiisn. Ttn it where (he Btenture 
aspect of interaciive (lerature comet in. 
The beginnings of these garnet derive 
from writer! intcrettad in ttorytellinf. 
The Uierature is lit writing chararurs 
creatively, something chat you would 
delight In reoding as well as playing. 
InMcad of |uat saying you are X, we put 

- 


Kaadini character aheeti 


pietely different place — for a whole 
weekend. It sounds vague to say it's a 
lot of fun, but it's a lot of fun. 

We're writing a new game called fast 
Forward, It’t bated within the cybei' 
punit science ficclon genre. In that 
scenario everybody is at some mdeicr- 
mlnate time in the future In a small 
chunk of what's left of the metropolitan 
axis on the East Coast called the Sprawl 
There are youth gangs, there are com¬ 
panies doing corporate warfare, and 
there's a bunch of kids hacking a big 
computer network. In the game we’ll 
have our own PC computcrlzad bank in 
the hotel, a kind of a credit-card syicem. 
where all the credit transfers for the 
game wIB occur. It'l be very lusccpdble 
to players' hacking. In fact some players 
wH HAVE to hack around, if their char¬ 
acters are hackers. Some characters will 
play artificial Intoligences, devoted solely 
to a particular corporation’s interest. 


The way it works it that you stop some¬ 
one in the hal. "Ah. I've been nteaning 
to talk to you. Come wKh me." You 
puB them aside and say. "A friend of 
mine tells me that you have some radio 
parts that I could use for building a 
trartsmitter." And she answers, ’’Well, 
maybe yes, maybe no. What's It to 
you!" You say, "Well. I have some 
chemicals you might need in order to 
finish the recipe of that large pro)ect I 
know you're working on. Perhaps we 
can arrange tome sort of a deal'' 
Everybody has something chat some¬ 
body else wants. Sonsetimes it's a sxnple 
exchange of or>e thing for the other. 

But there are other, more exeking 
levels. You can be double-crossed, 
or encounter any of the cliches that 
you see In detective movies and 
suspense mowes. 

Cheating Is okay. If yosx- character Is 
a cheat. But there are also 'onpossibly 
good characters In games who must tall 
the truth, and who have to do the right 
thinf aB the time. For example. In one 
game we wrote a character rsamed 
Siegfried who was big, stupid and In- 
crecMsIy good Ths is a very difficult 
character to play 

We have no real idea how a game b 
going to end up All we know it at what 
poesc the game wIB stop. A game may 
be designed to conclude after players 
have elected the new hierarchy lor the 
local galaxy. But up untB then what hap¬ 
pens b only hinted at In the character 
sheets. The characters have a life of 
their own To keep things from getting 
completely chaotic, there are game 
masters who act as arbstsrv When 
things are getting a little out of hand. 
Chen they step in and tweak the game. 

In the case of too many murders happen¬ 
ing, they introduce police. (Incidentally, 
police get played very well, because it's 
the best way to Find out what's going 
on. You arrest people, you ask them 
what’s gong on, and you have the ab- 
sohite power to just drag anybody In 
for questioning. Great!) 


a convincing, even enjoyable, story 
behind k. 

Every character surts out with ''Items." 
which are uiuaBy represented by Index 
cards. These ere powers, kiicruments. 
or resources. You may have an index 
card that says "one .4S-cillber auto¬ 
matic. two shots spent already " Beat- 
world physical combat b against most of 
our principiei, so In combat you don't 
iccualy touch the person at all It's all 
conceptual. If you're shooting at a per¬ 
son, bullet and laser beam wounds are 
represented by a llctie sdek-on dot which 
you put on the opponent's shoulder. 

Information exchanging b really what 
happens In these games. You use nfon 
maoon to manipulaw evenu coward 
your particular end Every character has 
a scries of goals Maybe your goal b to 
find who has two ounces of piatinum. 
Sooner or later you'B find the guy with 
two ounces of platinum, but then you 
have CO cut tome sort of deal to get 


There's a book by Larry Niven and 
Steve Barnes, called Dieom Ark*, which 
envblons a giant fantasy park. When 
you fight the monster in Its lair, sure 
enough this giant dragon comes out of 
the cave. And K you're going to shoot it 
with energy bolts, well, energy bobs 
come out of your gun. We don't have 
that kind of technology yet But we do 
have a friend In Connecticut who's been 
expeiimeniaif with running Interactive 
literature outdoors In big parks, and 
that's someth’mg we'd like to explore 
next. Contact us it the Society for 
Inceractive Utsrature, 130 Morrison 
Avenue, Somervlle. MA 02144; 


him to give It to you. Ocher goals are 
more difficult, like: make sure that they 
decide they're not goaig to arm the 
nuclear arsenal 


Inuractive literature requires personal 
mceractlon and the ability to be a bit 
flamboyant. It's a chance to be some¬ 
body completely different. In a com- 


617/623-0133. ■ _ 

* Dream Park by Larry Niven and Steven 
Bamei. I9B2 (Ace Books'Berkeiey. 
New York). 
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HEALTH INTHE INFORMATION AGE 

SHARING -UNCERTAINTY 


BY TOM FERGUSON. M.D. 


I N HIS BOOK Megatrends, John NaUbitt writes; 
“It always surprises me Uiai so many people 
passionately resist the notion of an economy 
buUt on information, and, despite a wealth of 
evidence, deny that the industrial era is over.” 

Nowhere is this denial stronger than in the realm of 
health care. 

Yet in spite of such resistance, w^re moving from an 
old Indusuial Age health care system (built around the 
physician) to a new Information Age system (built 
around the layperson as primary provider). 

It is important to note that the shift from the old to 
the new health care system will be a long-term process, 
and that we are still in the early stages of this shift. 

The Old HesUth Care System 
The two key metaphors of the Industrial age were the 
factory and the assembly line. Thus, under the old 
health care system, sick people were seen as the “raw 
materiar which passed through the health care “fac¬ 
tory.” Patients who stepped onto this medical assembly 
line were subjected to a standsudized medical routine, 
and were expected to comply with their doctor’s direc¬ 
tives. Those who attempted to seek deuiied information 
about their condition, consider unorthodox treatments, 
or question the safety and effectiveness of conventional 
therapies were typically dismissed as “troublesome" 
or "uncooperative." 

Under the old health care system physicians — myself 
included — were trained to behave as though their 
authority and knowledge were virtually boundless. 1 
was, on more than one occasion, told in so many words 
that I should act as if I had — or at least had access 


to — solutions to all my patients’ problems. Such an 
attitude, my instructors advised, inspired patients' 
confidence' 

As beginning medical students, my classmates and 1 
learned to ignore the dark side of modem medicine. 
Abusive treatment of patients by some instructors was 
accepted without comment. A good number of the 
deaths and injuries due to negligence or incompetence 
were simply ignored. Injuries resulting from medical 
treatment weir rarely discussed. There are medical 
journals on virtually every specialty under the sun, but 
there is, to this day, no Journal of /ofrogerric (Doctor- 
Caused) Disease. 

We were encouraged to think of the human body as an 
intricate and complex machine, to speak in terms of 
lab values and test results, not of human suffering. 

We were actively discouraged from demonstrating too 
much interest in the patient as a person. We spoke of 
the gallbladder waiting in room 703, or the uterus in 
1044. And It was always taken for granted that for any 
case there was one and only one proper treatment — 
the “one ill, one pill" hypothesis. 

The New Model 

in the old physician-centered system, health cate begins 
when a person enters a doctor’s office. The new self- 
care-centered system realizes that professional care is 
only a small part of the whole health care picture.’ 

The new system assumes that self-care — the process 
by which we all gather health Information, seek health 
advice, choose healthy or unhealthy behaviors, diagnose 
and treat our own ailments, and make use of profes¬ 
sional services when necessary — is the very foundation 
of health care. According to this view, health cate is no 
longer just something doctors da It is something we 
all do. And we do it every day. 


Tbm ftejun reviewtiig heahh books for ika magavnf in 1976. Utiolr Earth could never fit in all the gieat stuff fte came trerasa so while 
still a Yale medical student, he founded the bimonthly Medicsl S«lf.C»re <112.977year from P Q Box lOOO. Ihslnt Reyet Station, CA 
9e9S6f. MSChas grown from an ambitious student project Into a worthy, national Journal that advocates direct parikipation. Likewise 
this article. Readers are invited to send comments to Tbm Eeigu.um at JhOS Stevenson Avenue. Austin, TX 7S703 (St2/472.9902h 

—Kevin Kelly 
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they would require an additional 292 million doctor’s 
visits per year, a 62-percent increase in ofrice visits.* 

The implicatioru are immense: if self-care information 
and tools can even slightly increase iaypeople's ability 
to care for themselves, the demand for costly profes¬ 
sional services will decrease dramatically. 

Medical InformalioB Flow 

Under the old health care system, people were frequently 
forced to seek professional care simply because they 
had no other way of obtaining the information they 
needed. The new system suggests that a doctor's vWt is 
a singularly inefneient way to communicate medical 
information 

The primary goal of health professionals should be to 
supply lay folk with the health tools, skills, information, 
and support they need. Within this new health care 
system, ail the people who provide health information 
— TV doctors, newspaper columnists, health magazine 
editors, health journalists, authors of health books, 
mcdkal librarians, etc. — are all considered health 
vrarkers. 

But if writers and journalists and librarians are to 
become health workers, what will be left for the 
doctor to do? 

Plenty. Health professionals become advisors. Lay- 
people with a health problem or concern will generally 
continue working within the self-care sector until they 
have exhausted their available resources. They can then 
choose to consult a professional clinician in order to 
avail themselves of the professional's tools (e^. CAT 
scanner, x-iay machine; prescription drugs, etc.), skills 
(to remove a foreign body from an eye, sew up a serious 
laceration, remove an inflamed appendix, perform a 
colonoscopy, etc), advice (essentials of diagnosis and 
treatment alternatives, etc), or emotional support. 

Informed, motivated laypeople understand that in 
some cases (eg. an auto accident, a brain tumor, or an 
inflamed appendix) it may be appropriate to work in 
partnership with a health professional. Thus under the 
new health care system, the main role of the primary 
clinician is to support — and provide backup to — 
self-provided health care. 

^^SSThe ProiestaatizBiioa of Health Care 
What’s happening in health cate today bears a striking 
resemblance to what happened in religion around the 
time of the protestanl reformation. Before Luther’s 
time, there was only one Christian Church, and access 
to God was available only via the priests. Those who 
refused to go along with the priests’ interpretations 
faced the threat of excommunication. The protestant 
revolution saw the demise of this old, closed religious 
system and the birth of a new, open system, under which 
laypeople were were given the final authority to interpuet 
the evidence themselves and to deal with God in their 
pcraonal lives without the mediation of the priesthood. 

The priest’s role in healing in the early church is well 
captured in the following passage by a visitor to a 
fifteenth-century healing shrine: 

The priesii and postulants who serve the shrine are 
organized into many echelons, each having Us own 
dear insignia of rank. They communicate with one 
another in a special language, uninlelligible to the lay¬ 
man, and prominently display on their person healing 
amulets and charms.... 


This new scIf-care-based system assumes that when 
people first become conscious of a new health problem 
or concern, they immediately begin to seek information 
and advice and to consider tools they might use to solve 
the problem themselves. The vast majority of health 
problems are never seen by a professional. 

In one of the most interesting studies of sdf-cate, 
English medical .student Christopher Elliott-Binns sat 
in a general practitioner’s office and interviewed 1,000 
patients who had come in with new problems. He asked 
each one (1) if they had sought or received information 
Of advice about their problem, and (2) if they had used 
one or more self-care treatments before coming to see 
the doctor. 

Slnety-slx percent answered yes to one or both ques¬ 
tions: eighty-eight percent said they had obtained in¬ 
formation from friends or family members. Fifty-two 
percent had used at least one form of self-treatment. 
Many had also sought information in books, magazines, 
or other media. The subjects frequently received infor¬ 
mation from multiple sources: Om patient, a boy with 
acne, had consulted eleven different sources. 

In the opinion of a panel of physicians, the information 
and advice the subjects obtain^ was quite sound. The 
best advice of all came from pharmacists, nurses, and 
relatives. Among famOy members, wives provided the 
best advice 

Elliott-Binns concluded: “it is most interesting that 
% percent of patients had received advice or treatment 
before coming to the physician. Is it justifiable to call 
the family doctor the source of primary care?" Clearly 
it is not. As this study makes dramatically clear, the 
real primary care is self-care’ 

^SB9^5A New Map of HcaUh Cart 

As Figure One Indicates, health care has traditionally 
been divided into three levels: primary providers (who 
have first contact with the patient), secondary cart 
practitioners (specialists), and tertiary care (highly 
specialized care usuidly provided in large medical cen¬ 
ters). But this “map” completely ignores self-care, the 
foundation of all beatib care (see Figure 2). 

The new health care system considers laypeople the 
primary providers of health care. All professional care 
is seen as secondary or tertiary. The self-care sector is 
many times the size of the professional care sector. 
Economist Simon Rottenbuig has estimated that if only 
two percent of over-the-counter drug consumers choce 
to visit physicians rather than u.sing self-medication. 


Primary Car* 
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HOW TO GET INVOLVED IN SELF-CARE 


PteiMirM Ileakk Reutorcc Collet; 2040 
WHuln SiRtl. Sib FnndKii, CA 94113; 
41S/9Z3-36M. 

The Center For McOlcil OmunMn: 237 
Thompioii Sind. New Votti, NY 10912; 
212/474-1705. 

* Se(/-Hetp Otaringhouset help oDm 
loealc ■ npporl pinup (or Ibclr apecifk 
heatlk prabtea, or cuu uelM la Ike (or 
raation o( ■ groiip wkea udbc ii inUable 
Tke Nattoml Ocaringkoim wU refer 


• PuMIc Ubrarln. Ubrarici provide 
prteM lo bulk mcdioil refereace kooks. 
Fumplei tadode Eneydopedla of 
Arrodar/oar, a nalkiaal ^riclorj Ibal 
Hsla healib nmaniiatloas, and Ike Con¬ 
sumer HealtM and Nutrition Index, 
whkh provide leftreacea ki tke lalM 
artklea In Ike (rawlna aiea of consumer 
keakh llleialaia. Pablicljr funded medical 
Kkool Hbiarles are anotker haporlanl 
aource of keaUk lafonnalloa and can 
provide acces Id index Medieot, an 
lodea iv inlrtnalional medical llteralurc. 
$oBW pabik and medkal school Ubrarfea 
after compoliriiad IHeruliiR Haiebes of 
Biedkal duubases. 

* Conmmer Health information Centers; 
These are an cxcelleni loarce of bealik 
and medical lalormndon dace (bty are 
dcsl{Bed lo provide coBMimer access. As 
Ike self-care aiovcneat urows, mon 

realm like these 

Staff at Planatre a Hoaldi Itasourca Cairtor will open, 

assist cBanti in doing in-dapth roseaixh. 


BY TRACY COSGROVE 

of Planetret Health Resource Center 


CONSUMER INFORMATION coa- 
cetnlng most cigalficaBl (and even iare> 
diseases Is avadabk from many pablc 
and private orsaaizationt. Other re- 
sonicts ladudet 


IValnad vokintoers at the AIDS 
Foondatlon Hadlna ghra con¬ 
fidential AIDS Information and 
rafsrrals to 7-10.000 cnilart 
par month. 


The shrine itse{f consists of a complex series of cham¬ 
bers. The outermost sections of the .shrine are kept 
open to the uninitiated. But even the high priests them¬ 
selves may not enter the Inmost chambers, the holy of 
holies, until they don special costumes and undergo 
purification rituals. For it is here that the most dra¬ 
matic and difficult heating rituals are conducted So 
jealously guarded are the mysteries here revealed that 
the uninitiated are admitted only after being rendered 
unconscious. 

I’ve been pulling your leg. The passage above (edited 
for clarity and conciseness) is Jerome Frank of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, and is intended as 
a description of the modern teaching hospital as it 
might appear to “an anthropologist from .Mars."' 
Contcmpoiary physicians may not be totally unlike 
fifteenth-century priests in their susceptibility to ar¬ 
rogance, self-importance, and an ill-founded sense 
of infallibility. 

A movement toward therapeutic diversity is an impor¬ 
tant part of the movement toward a self-care-based 
system. Just as religious layfolk can now freely choose 
to be Baptist, Lutheran, Catholic, or Buddhist, respon¬ 
sible health consumers should feel free to draw upon 
biuscientific medicine; surgery, pharmacology, psycho¬ 
therapy, Chirtese medicine, homeopathy, body therapies, 
yoga, and other healing traditions in deciding which 
health “package" is right for them. There is frequently 
more than one right way to do things, and under the 
new health care system, the belief system of the client 


Ed’s database includes lutings of thousands of support 
groups around the .stale — and hundreds of model 
groups elsewhere, if there's not an appropriate group 
nearby, they ask callers if they'd like to join with others 
to discuss forming a group. If so, they keep the caller's 
name and phone number and pass it on to others with 
similar concerns. They also offer continuing telephone 
consultations lo help get the new group up and run¬ 
ning. The clearinghouse has helped callers form more 
than 400 new groups.* 

“Calls for groups on specific subjects seem to come in 
waves,” Madera observes, “frequently as the result of 
stories in the media. i^Vve recently been flooded with 
inquiries for groups for young widowed persons — 
mostly the result of a piece in the ,New York Times. 
We’re getting a lot of calls about Epstein-Barr virus 
right now — most of them saw the recent Newsweek 
story. A number of new groups have been formed by 
women who have read Robin Norwood’s book. IVomen 
Who Lave Too Much. And two other groups have 
roughly doubled in popularity within the last year — 
groups for manic-dcprcs.sion and for the adult children 
of alcoholics." 

Such “waves” of health interest can travel quickly. It's 
striking to remember that it was only three years ago 
that gay leaders were in despair because AIDS had 


becomes more important than the belief system of received so little media coverage. An article in the May 

the clinician. 1. 1^87 issue of Publisher's Weekly lists more than 140 


' Conquering Disease Through Knowledge 

One of the biggest contributions to self-care knowledge 
may come from an unexpected direction. I recently had 
occasion to interview self-help pioneer Ed Madara, 
director of the New Jersey Self-Help Clearinghouse. 
Working from this crowded office overlooking New 
Jersey’s Interstate 80, Ed and his coworkers help 10,(X)0 
callers a year find — or start — the self-help groups 
they need. 


recent publications on the subject. The article was 
tilled “Conquering Disease Through Knowledge." 

Dorothy in the Information Age 
Let me conclude by telling you about a 68-year-old 
friend I’ll call Dorothy. Three years ago, Dorothy devel¬ 
oped mysterious pains in her legs and shoulders. Still 
operating on the old model, Dorothy visited her doctor 
and accepted the prescription he gave her without 
question. But the drug produced unpleasant side ef- 
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you 10 troup* In your own nite. 
NntlMinl ScU-Hclp Ckarlitibome: 
2U/WO-I259. 

• CovemmtfU-Sponiorfd Nattonat 
Htabk OrfanitMtiaax Tkt tHfkc of 
l>Ueue f revnillon ind Hcallli Promo¬ 
tion opcrale ibr NatioBal Hnhh Infor- 
mnllOH Ctcnringllouc (NUIC). NHH.' 
provldm a vaat laformaUon and tateml 
■clwork to dlicOK-tpccific bcalth orgaa- 
imlluaa and pubHcalion Mon-B. Anolbn 
cooipoMnl of NHIC, the National In- 
fommlioo Center for Orphan Draft and 
Karr Dbatrc!), calben and diitrmlaatca 
Inforraadon on Iheae lopiet fpeclflcalJy. 

Information Cieartniibouie/National 
Informatioo Center far Orphan Drufi 
and Rare Diteatci: P. O. Box 1133, Wub- 
Ington. DiC 24013-1133; W0/33«-t797. 

• SpedaUted Htalth CoalUioiu: Aa 
indiriduab and orfanlzalloni, oontumer 
beallb groupt arc forming eoalilloai to 
addma the need for Information and 
telf-eare. 

Thfa coaldoB of wlontniy health 
offanliatioBt, rapport gronpi, reytareh- 
en, phyidciaat aid private eilltent pro¬ 










vides Infomalion and referral tervlrrs 
for ran dtoonlers; 


timet provide accets to compnlerUed 
iaforoialion tyeleina. Information ccnien 
like Plaoclrcc also offer Ibb acrvicc. 

1>pe* of information tpontond by the I 
Naliminl Llbrao of Mcdidne Indnde; 
DIRIJNEtaa online directory of aalloaal 
health orgaaintioat aad auoctillani, 
restanrh centers tad aappori ironp*. 

MbUl.lNE: a database of recent artlclet 
In medical rHemtars. 

PDO: a database of the lalcti cancer 
infurmaiioa inpplicd by Ibe Nntionnl 
Cnnccr Intlllulc. 


The NnUoanl Oi|nnUntlon for Rnre 
Dltordcn: Fiirwood Profestlcmnl Bnild- 
fai| dllKt, Rt 37/Boa K, Nr» Fnirrichl. 
CA 96112; 203/746-6511. 

Thia oegaatradon informs aad cducntei 
both coaramers aad pcofcnionals about 
palieniv’-rlfhia adsocncy. 

• OnSntSouna of Mtdlcal Informa- 
Ihn and Hajtrral; Cootamer accent to 
compulcrtud health and medical iafor- 
matian b becemiag mure common. For 
people witboni expvrtite or nialpment, 
pnbHc or medical tckool librarlea lome- 


Coatad tte MEDLARS ManagenMal 
SeettoB, 8600 Rockville Pike, Bcthcada, 
MD 20894; 800/638.R480. 

The Combined llenllh Infomialiaa 
Dalnbnic(CHID) pravMet references, 
Jonmal artlclet, bookt, and audiovisual 
Buirrials on irtbriiis, high Mood prta- 
rare, ktaHh edncalion nrvd digexlivc 
diMates. CHID Information b accessible 
ihrongh Bibhognphic Retrieval Services. 

Combined llenllh infomalion Database: 
2115 FjuI Jefferson Street MOI, Rock- 
vile, MD 20852; 381/468-2162. ■ 


fect.'i. Her doctor substituted another medicine, which 
produced a different $ci of tide erfeett. A ihitd drug 
produced similar results — some relief, accompanied 
by annoying side effects. After three months of medical 
ireatment, Dorothy's condition was still undiagnosed, 
although her pain was markedly reduced. Her medical 
expenses for that period looked like this: Doctor's 
visits — 5225. M^ical tests — $92. Drugs — $86. 

Total — $403. 

Earlier this year the pain relumed. But by this time 
Dorothy had become a self-care enthusiast. She resolved 
not to leave things totally up to the doctor. She was 
ready to take her health care into her own hands. 

She began, again, by visiting her physician. “We're still 
not sure exactly what it is,” he told her. But when he 
reached for hit prescription pad, Dorothy hold up her 
hand In stop him. 

"Please write down what my choices are," she told 
him. "I want to consider alt my options.” 

Her doctor wrote down the names of three drugs, the 
same three she had taken before. Dorothy went to the 
library and read up on each of them. She was surprised 
to learn that aspirin often produced equal results at 
considerably less cost and with fewer side effects. She 
began treating herself with aspirin. 

A friend suggested acupuncture She visited an acu¬ 
puncturist and had a short course of treatments, with 
good results. However, the improvement lasted only a 
few days after each treatment. She subscribed to two 
health magarincs and began taking a multiple vitamin/ 
mineral formula. A cousin loaned her a relaxation/ 
healing tape She listened to it every night at bedtime 
It ca.ved the pain and helped her get to sleep. 

At a friend’s suggestion, Dorothy began an early- 
morning exercise class at the local municipal swinunlng 
pool. It seemed to help. She ordered a book on rheu¬ 
matism and an information packet on rheumatic con¬ 
ditions from a consumer health information center. 
Another friend recommended a heating pad that sup¬ 
plied moisr heat. Dorothy found it extremely helpful. 


This time her medical expenses looked like this: Physl- ; 
clan's visits — $45. Acupuncturist — $60. Aspirin — 

$4. Self-care information (three books, two magazine 
subscriptions, one information packet, one cassette 
tape) — $71. Scif-enre tools (healing pad) — $36. 

Total — $216. 

At the end of three months her symptoms had im¬ 
proved remarkably. And Dorothy had entered the 
information age 

The upside of the shift from the old physician-centered 
health care system to the new self-care system is that 
we get to be responsible for our own health. The down¬ 
side ii that we will have to be. 

We will have to give up the illusion of having an all- 
knowing, Godlike physician on 24-hour call at all times. 
The new system forces the self-caring individual to share 
the burden of uncertainty we physiciaiu have carried 
ail along. There are many, many ca.se5 in which physi¬ 
cians simply do not have all the answers. Laypeople 
won’t either. Those who choose to follow the sdf-care 
path must give up the false security of the professional- 1: 
ized medical model and accept all the fragile beauty and ' 
the unavoidable uncertainty inherent in human life, ■ | 
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BACKSCATTER: 

echoes from readers back to 
Whote Earth Review (27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, California 9496S) 


WanCftd: a soul 

There a an esoteric teaching that 
say* man Is not bom with a soul, only 
the possibility of one. He is given also 
potential characteristics that If rea- 
Used through constant choice & deci¬ 
sion, bring about something real ft 
time-cranscendlng — a Being of per- 
sonailiy. Perhaps It is not appropriate 
CO make an analogy between man ft a 
magaxine. but Tm feeling genuine 
sadness ft some perplexity at the 
state of Whole Earth Review ft I think 
it has something to do with the soul. 

The mind-embracing, hean-tranKend- 
ing soul eludes easy definitjon. but of 
it this can be said — it con be recog¬ 
nized by ocher souls, ft it can't be 
faked to genuine souls. Over the 
yean you've received tetters or occa¬ 
sionally printed articles (the man who 
returned every issue you'd ever printed 
because of an article on Muktananda; 
the Russian Orthodox priest who wst 
incensed at your clever Ameruss flag) 
where the passion of the writer was 
to genuine, hit soul so obvious, that It 
Imniediately delineated the limiu of a 
magazine dedicated to the prolifera¬ 
tion of Ideas for ideas' take. 

Thu proAferabon of Ideas without 
roots, of information unconnected to 
meaning or experience. A of Aves 
devoid of significance, it the curse of 
our Age. If it is true chat we are only 
on the brink of the Information Age, 
then the curse Is |usc beginning coo. 

As we Americans know nothing about 
freedom & much about Acense. I fed 
(hat our press knows a great deal 
about license ft Gtcle about respon- 
sftAicy. To continually print the sensa¬ 
tional, the baarre, weird, & the 
mind-numbing catastrophe (I'm think¬ 
ing of Whole Earth Review, too) just 
gives more credlbHIty to a superficial 
world dominated by a superficial man. 

I would not have continued my sub¬ 
scription for these years had I not 
felt something important was trying 
to be bom. Tou've certainly gone 
through some major cransiciorts, ft 
always the specter or impending 
Onancld doom loomed overhead, but 
you were striving for something. 

What? 

. .. I chink it IS the soul in man, or 
even Ns potential soul, that wants to 
be inspired, couched, ft moved, ft I 
think it is the soul of man Chat in¬ 



spires, touches, ft moves. We are call¬ 
ing out to each other, let us not be 
deaf to our depths 

I have chosen not to renew my sub¬ 
scription not out of anger, but for 
those reasons written of above — 
of perplexity ft sadness. 

Evan Roberts 
Ashland. OR 


When lefties are victims 

Though Greg Brecht denies a "bias 
against communism" in his "World's 
Worst Massacres" (WER ^56. p. 74), 
certain omissions make one wonder. 

Esunaies of the number of Indonesian 
communists killed after the downfaA 
of Sukarno range from .5 mtllon to I 
mIBIon. Though he includes mention 
of the 6 mlBon jews and .5 million 
Gypsies who died In the camps of 
Nazi Germany, he leaves out the I.S 
mlHioo German communists and other 
leftists who also died there. The total 
figure for the Holocaust b usualy 
estimated at II mUKon 

Brecht's compAadon is useful and sad¬ 
dening, but it would be stronger If he 
included leftists when they are the 
victims, in addition to when they are 
the perpetrators, of massacres. 

Jim Gasperini 
New York. NY 


Malign neglect 

I hope tius is one of a flood of letters 
pointing out that Greg Brecht's "The 
World's Worst Massacres" In WER 
S6 includes the Spanish conquest but 
leaves out a massacre closer to home 
— our own genocidai war of attrition 
against Native Americans. Perhaps 
Mr. Brecht passed over this episode 
due to the diffleuky of estimating 
aboriginal population levels, since 
Native Americans were kUed faster 
than they could be counted. Or per¬ 


haps because of the contribution of 
epidemic European diseases, which 
makes it difficult to distinguish violent 
deaths from more "natural" demises, 
Regartfless, I am appalled. 

The problem is not with Mr. Brecht: 

I am sure hIs Intentions were good, 
and Ms IlK Is a valuable resource. 
However, the very fact that the vio¬ 
lent conquest of our own continent 
by our own ancestors could be over¬ 
looked in compAkig such an article is 
disturbing. Since the end of the "Indian 
Wars," white America's attitude to¬ 
wards Native Americans has alternated 
between mindless romanticism and 
malign neglect. Neither It acceptable, 
Mark McDonough 
Providervee, Rl 


infbting the menace 

Re: the "500,000" victims of the 
"Hanoi Red Terror" . .. That number 
began as 50.000 In a 1969 Nixon 
speech, and by 1971 had become a 
half million, Noam Chomsky analyzes 
the event in his book The Wdihinpon 
Connection (CQ A4I) and concludes 
the actual number was between 
a.000 and 15,000. 

The quality of Brecht's scholarship 
and Ms "Red Terror" labeling are 
certainly on a par with current White 
House dinnformation events, and 
deserves equal treatment. 

Dick Fugett 
WER Distribution 


Editorial typo 

I assume that the reference to "West 
Iran" in "The World's Worn Massa¬ 
cres" was actually Intended to be a 
reference to "West Irian," Ij#. West 
Papua (or "Irian jaya," as the Indo¬ 
nesians caH k). 

Walt Noiseaux 
Syracuse, NY 
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Author responds 

The I96S-66 evenu In Inctoncsia 
ihouftf h»ve been on the litt. 750,000 
is almost certainly too high a OgupB. 
(hough I’ve seen ranges from a hun¬ 
dred thousand to a million. The Item 
was on a rough draft and was lost In 
preparing final copy. 1 do not accept 
the view that the killing was with U.S 
approval, though undeniably we were 
Involved Ethmc animosities run deep, 
and much of It was a mast pogrom 
against ethnic Chinese — such ani¬ 
mosity exists most notably In Malaysia 
right now, where It could boil over 
into large-scale massacre soon. 

IVEJl made an error, though a smal 
one. “West Iran" should have been 
"West Irian.’’ Sallie {Tisdale] said she 
“corrected” it to read "Iran.'' West 
Irian is the Indonesian name lor the 
former Dutch half of New Guinea 
where the Indonesians are committing 
ecocide and pushing aside the native 
Melanesians in a tnull but bloody little 
war with genocidal overtones. 


I'll stick by my guns on the Hanoi Red 
Terror. I've looked at the claims It is a 
lie, 1 disinformation campaign There's 
no doubt the Right cheerfully Hes 
every chance it gets and happily makes 
such claims. But it looks to me like 
the truth. I happen to think the right 
side won that phase of the war. I hap¬ 
pen to think the Vietnamese arc better 
off under the current regime chan 
under the French or under the South¬ 
ern rulers. But it seems to me that 
enmes by (he side I agree vvith are no 
less crlmlnaJ chan chose committed by 
the other side. That figure [SOO.OOO] 
seems to me to be cr^ible There 
are ranges, usually highly partisan 
ones, from a few to a million. 

I left out the American Indian Inten¬ 
tionally. I would take ZInn's figures 
with a grain of salt. There are ex¬ 
tremely wide-ranging estimates of the 
pre-Columbian population for all the 
Americas I've looked at these figures 
in some detail, and It seems to me 


that for the region from Sonora north, 
all the way to Greenland and Alaska, 
about a million It a credible figure. 

The totals massacred, kilted, nken 
for slavery (some thousands were 
sold Into slavery In the West Indies, 
like the Carokna Tamassee people) 
would probably be In the low hundred 
thousands. What killed the Indians 
was European diseases. We stole the 
continent from the native people at 
the same time the Russians stole Si¬ 
beria from its native people. The Rus¬ 
sians kited some thousands of natives 
coo. but disease killed far more. My 
Intent was to Use paroxysms of vio¬ 
lence In terms of killing ferocity, the 
Spanish in Peru, Mexico, the Indies 
and against the Maya were, I chink, 
far more deadly. In the end, the re¬ 
sult has been the same — dtspossession 
from the land. 

Greg Brecht 
Green Bay, Wl 
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Mathematical proof of 
Murphey's Law 


Basic Murphey's Law as sated: 

■'Ha thing can go wrong — it will." 

The pmof: Assumptions — 

A. There It only one way a thing can 
“go right;" every other way Is wrong 
B There are an infinite number of 
ways a thing can occur. 

Therefore — the chances of anything 
"going wrong" are or inflnhy 
divided by one. 

This proof occurred to me one day 
as I was working alone on a 70 ft. 

(continued) 
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Fel t mar ker morality 


In issue ^‘S6. you pubkshed a letter 
from someone In Saudi Arabia who 
complained about the censorshp 
there. I thought that perhaps you 
might like to see an example of chit 
censorship. I have a friend who has 
been working in Saudi Arabia for the 
last few years. Recently he tent me 
some examples of censorship, part of 
(he daily fare chat he is subject to. 

I have enclosed some of these ex¬ 
amples for your amusement (and 
dbgust). 

rw Pbter SabatinI 

' r Irvine, CA 




tower, when the second piece of 
scrip pipe I tossed down cut my 
power cord for the second time. 
Hubert Reach 
Saline, Ml 


The heron test 

There are two small towns on the 
east coast of Vancouver Island about 
fifteen miles apart, Chemamus with a 
pulp mill and Crofton with a sawmill. 
The former uses a multitude of che¬ 
micals. the latter employs fungicides 
on wood to be exported, to retard 
rotting. Between these two sites, the 
habitat of many birds, it was found In 
the course of a (Canadian) Federal 
Department of the Environment study 
that sixty herons had nested this year. 
They collectively produced 167 eggs, 
every one of which they destroy^ 
spontaneously. 

Now herons have a very high percen¬ 
tage of successful “reproductions:" 
around 90% compared to 30-40% 
for most other avian species. This 
action seemed unprecedented, and 
ominous for humans A Vancouver 
wHdllfe biotoglst compared the rela¬ 
tionship between herons & man to 
that of the canaries & the miners in 
the nineteenth century. (The miners 
would take canaries down Into the 


mlneshafu In smal cages. If the 
canary keeled over there was poison¬ 
ous gas around.) In other words if 
herons are refusing to reproduce we 
should follow suit: serious danger 
exists. The environmenul study, 
naturally not yet released, suggests 
that dioxins are being released from 
both the pulp & the sawmills, con¬ 
taminating the marine food chain. 
Apparently the study It being released 
in September & I ihaN follow it up, 
but meanwhile do any of your readers 
have any similar Information’ 

Roger, Wanda & the children 
Duncan, 8C 


Letters to the 
answering machine 

The local paper In southeastern Oak¬ 
land County, Michigan. “The Daily 
Tribune,” has a very popular section 
caBed “Soundoff " People phone in 
comrr>ents about anything whatsoever 
to an always available answering ma¬ 
chine. The paper prints them without 
names, (ust their location or an alias. 
Popular topics have included jim and 
Tammy Bakker, the man delivery, 
barking dogs and roaming cats, mail 
carriers walking across lawns, parking 
on the street, and local political 
campaigns 



The shoddy cutting edge 

I know this Is a bit like beating a dead 
horse, but some years ago (around 
1970, i guess) I h^ an experience 
which gave me an insight into why so 
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many women were having problems 
with (he Daikon shield. 

A friend of mine was kept up tl night 
in pain (not the first time) and i sug¬ 
gested that she really go and have the 
thing out. But I also asked that the 
harve the physician let her take it home 
with her after it was removed. 

When I examined it, I was shocked. 
The thing had been molded In a cheap 
two-piece mold, with no more quality 
control than a toy from a Cracker- 
Jack box The mold halves of the unit 
I inspected had been out of alignment 
sKghtiy, giving rise to knife edges on 
the periphery of the spheres, at my 
accompanying Illustration shows, the 
device showed no evidence of having 
been pokshed or smoothed In any 
way after leaving the mold, nor even 
inspected by anyone in the health 
provider chain, for that matter. 

Lest women feel they have been sing¬ 
led out by the medical escablishmeni. 
my finding a lot of rough edges on 
cardiac pacemakers while vvorking at 
Duke ntedical center leads me to feel 
lUDs are not the only devices subject 
to this tort of abuse. 

Alex Funk 
Durham. NC 


“Soundoff" has become a community 
forum People dialogue back and 
forth with each other, referring to 
what they've previously read. My wife 
and I sit around the kitchen ubie 
someunes chuckling, sometimes 
roaring and once in a whMa crying 
over the comments. I write a weekly 
editorial column for the paper and 
"Soundoff" Is where I look for 
feedback. 

Ted Braude 
Royal Oak, Ml 


Getting off our asses __ 

Eminent idea — what if our desk¬ 
bound workforce were to lift ks 
cotective rear endl 

John Bcnecki 
Portland. OR 
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Sweepstake crossovers 

About 18 months ago here in Atlanta, 
a string of phone-related accidents 
caused much confusion and constei' 
nation m the lives of at least one 
family. 

To begin with; one of these “com¬ 
puterized" telephone sales pitches 
was calling through a mid-town ex¬ 
change offering "you have woo a free 
Bahamas vacation. Just call xxx-xxxx!" 
As it was walking through the ex¬ 
change, it hit an unksced number. This 
phone was an emergency override 
number Into the metro Atlanta cable 
television system In the case of ex¬ 
treme emergency, the Mayor or 
head of the CO would call this 
number. The incoming phone line 
would override the audio portion of 
ALL cable channels currently in use. 

It was about 10:30 a.m.. so there 
wasn't at big an audience as If it had 
been prime-time, but yea. aB of Atlan¬ 
ta's cable subscribers were informed 
they had Just won a free trip. Chaos 
ensued. Especially for the poor family 
whose telephone number was one 
digit different from (he call-back 
number. Through no fault of their 
own they got one call every 20 
seconds all that day. 

Reducing the risk of chti repeating 
itseH could take place at any step; 
Legislation limiting “computerized'* 
sales pluhes (this hasn't been done): 
a security code on the emergency 
phone number (this has been done) 
and lor the poor lady geuing the 






Paul Howkan Prodidt Coliapsa 


Som* of Ih* mo«l populor ttoria* 
w« hov* avar run kova baan Paul 
Ha¥tfkan% ttarling aconomlc ona- 
lyaat. Thay Invariably prova to ba 
daad on. Ha acorod o buHiaya 
raconlly with his aarllor prodlc* 
tion of o crodH collopso. In on 
ortielo lovan yaara ogo (Summar 
ItaO CO, p. 63) lltlod ‘Vfhots Eco- 
nomlcolt’ Paul datcribod tho 
coming cradH collopta In dafoil. 
Whan proMod Ho sold. If I wara 
to pradlct o dota, I would soy Oc* 


tobar, 19S3, or Octebar, 1917." I 
tolkod to Poul on Octobar 19, 1917, 
oftar tho Dow.Jonot Indax fall SOO 
points In ona day, and ha sold 
that his pradlctlon wos not o mot- 
tar of psychic talapotfiy os much 
os calculations bosod on tha cycio 
thoorlas of tho Austrian oeonomist 
Kuxnat. Intarastad raodors may 
find furthor prophacy In tho load 
ortlcla of tha Fall I965 issuo 
vrhkh Paul wrota, 'Wo'ra In A 
I920t Economy.' —KK 


ood 


wrong numbers, not much. If readers 
are unfamiliar with the design pro¬ 
cess that went into the design of the 
Touch-Tone (TM) keypad. It makes In¬ 
teresting reading. The designs were a 
speed vs. accuracy trade-off The lady 
could only wish that The Labs had put 
a higher priority on accuracy 

This was sort of an information-age 
Orson Welles "War of the Worlds." 

Brent Lamlnack 
Atlanta. CA 


Lovers of the stinking rose 

It was with great amusement that I 
read (In WEA f 54. p. 45) of Les Blank's 
Arm corwiction that the Wild Tchou- 
pitoubs go down better with red beans 
'n' rice. No doubt. But you didn't 
mention one Les Blank film which s 
of the utmost importance to all His- 
panophUes. Gypsy righu activists. & 
folks suffering from excess mucus. It 
Is calltd "Garlic H as Good as Ten 
Mothers," & k contains a great 
flamenco performance by the late, 
great AnzoninI del Puerto, whose 
eulogy & garlic recipes can be found 
in The Official Garlic Levers Hanribook. 

Senor del Puerto, bless his wild littie 
heart, was a Gicano, one of the Roma 
(Gypsies) who came up Into Andalu6a 
from North Africa. While nowhere 
near as psychic as we Welsh people 
are. the Gltanos perform bravely & 
gracefully in the bullring (their nkely- 
shaped behinds look good In those 
tight pants), make beautifuEy inlaid 
hand-crafted flamenco guitars, are 
quite knowledgeable about herbal 
home remedies featuring lots 'n' lots 
of garlic. They dance divinely. And 
they are great cooks, heavily spicing 
their exotic creations with plenty 
of you-know-what. 

The book Is avaibible from an organ¬ 


isation called Lovers of the Stinking 
Rose c/o Aris Books, 1621 5th St.. 
Berkeley. CA 94710. A lifelong mem¬ 
bership In this club (which is not an 
Aris Books advertising gimmick, but a 
real club with chapters & meetings) 
costs just S25 and Includes the above- 
mentioned book, along with a 2-year 
subscription to the newsletter, "The 
Garlic Times" (quarterly), & special 
discounts on various mai odor (sic) 
items. To continue receiving the 
newsletter after 2 years, order a mai 
odor Item (no minimum) to let them 
know you're stil interested. The 
book It available as a separate mail 
odor item ($7.95 nofvmembers, $6.95 
members) & the cassette (specify Beta 
or VHS) of Les Blank's "GariK Is as 
Good as Ten Mothers" is $49.95 to 
non-members. $45 to members. 

Charlene Bevins 
Seattle. WA 


Adopting irresponsibility 

As a person who was adopted away 
thortJy after birth, I am always In¬ 
terested In stones about adoption, 
from any angle. John Taylor Gatto't 
cii d'ego (WER 156, p. 52) quite 
frankly fried my britches. 

At first I thought he mutt have been 
drunk when he wrote k. The language 

— so extravagant; the telf-consclout- 
nest — to overwhelming ... Upon 
reflection. I think he wot Intoxicated 

— wkh his own histrionics. I read this 
article twice, to try and figure out 
vvhy on earth he gave up his chUdran. 
This It a man in love with his own 
angui^, who Is trying to make a tragic 
masterpiece out of shoddy, selfish 
and irresponsible behavloor. He cal¬ 
culates and bullies (the vision of him 
coaching his young wife, herself or¬ 
phaned. to abandon her Infant borders 


on nightmare), and then he bJames 
everybody and everything ebe: the 
agents of tho system. Plaio. Calvin — 
anybody at all, but not him, boy — 
for "absorbing" his children. The 
quintessential Yankee bargainer, he 
can't reshi telling us the abortion of 
the third child cost $125.00. The 
question is not whether he's had a 
tough time The question for me is 
whether he has confronted the moral 
questions of his own behaviour, judg¬ 
ing from what he's written, Gatto hu 
neither the courage nor the honesty 
to recognize chat he has twen. 
throughout, his own and his chil¬ 
dren’s worst enemy. 

I know why my birth mother gave me 
up. As a woman, now, cognisant of 
the prossures and moralistic restric- 
tions of the society she lived in, I can 
understand, love and forgive (and 
moreover, be glad and grateful for 
the love of my adoptive parents). I do 
not understand Gatto. And. while 
shame is, I suspect, not wkhin his 
vocabulary, judging frorn his article, it 
damn wel should be. Not. perhaps, 
for being the selftsh flake he was. but 
for being tha t«K-aggrandizl»g flake 
he still Is. 

Pat Mayne Ellis 

Vancouver. BC 


Homebaked 

superconductors 

A high school science 
class m Gilroy, Cahfomo 
has been making high- 
(emperauire supercon¬ 
ductors Here’s their 
recipe, which appeared in 
detah m the July 30, 

1987 Issue of New 
Scientist AH apparatus 
and ingredients ore com- 
manly available, «xc^ 
yttnm oxide, which ycuH 
have to hunt for. —KK 


"Shake hi' bake" redpe 
for 1-2-3 fYBa:OiAT-J 

Mu I JJ trams 
Oxide, J 9.S grarru barium 
carbonaie. !■ 39 trams 
copper oxide 
Cornpaa 

Onnd m mortar andpeslle 
Bake in air ai 950 ‘C 
(1650 'F) 

Hetnnd Jn moriar and 
Jpeuit 

nesi mill petlets 
I Rebake peileis in Itowint 
' oxygen ai 950 X' {1650 'Fj 
I Allow 10 fool very slowly 
< Siteiut ks (MSI Cnue 


Corrections 


/Mistakenly, we gave whotesak prices hi 
our review of the wooden puxzks of the 
Pocrfk Puzzle Company (WER jl56, 
p. 120). Their retail prices are about 40 
percait higher. The xerox art imoge ef 
Che bureaucratic ten-dofior bill we ran 
anonymously last issue (p. 136) is ac¬ 
tually the work of Steve FrenM, who 
created it os o print for a 1986 exhibi¬ 
tion, “The Fme An of Akoking Money " 
He calls It "The Theoreticof Redesign of 
Che DolTar." Quality prints suitable for 
posting or framing (II x 14 inches on 
archival stock), without the word SAM¬ 
PLE imprinted on them, oire availobk for 
$5.95 postpaid from the artist: 9695 
North Pond Circle, Roswell, CA 30076. 
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Gossip _ 

"Th* Whola Earth War Gamas 
are ON. All combatants will muster 
at 0800 at Whole Earth HQ to 
work out troop transport ond other 
logistics. Bring personal mess gear 
for picnic-style lunch. Dress for 
combat under valley cortditions, 
daytime," read the announce¬ 
ment on the bulletin board posted 
by Stewart. 

Inspired somewhat by last issue's 
article, "War Games" (p. 78), 
Stewart arranged for a platoon of 
Whole Earth crew and friends to 
invode a dry, hilly ranch about an 
hour ond half south of Son Fran¬ 
cisco. Four of us with a dozen other 
friends mode o troop of sixteen. 
Divided into two teams, we would 
splat each other with grope-size 
balls filled with paint. 

It was an extremely hot day. The 
Feld was pure slope. Down into 
scrub oak thickets, or up steeply 
through dusty, scratchy grass to two 
hUls, a flag on each None of us 
had ever played before. The enemy 
would be the terrain and heat. 

In the first game everyone rushed 
pell-mell into enemy lines, charged 
up hills recklessly, and got shot 
quick. The second gome, slowed 
by exhaustion or caution, was half 
over before the First round was fired. 



By the fifth game, experienced 
teams would advance in packs of 
three, altematively creeping and 
pouncing, covering their partners 
in the distinctive camaraderie 
infantry is famous for. 

It was hard to tell who the heroes 
that day were. On this large range, 
a skirmish could happen at one 
end without the other end knowing 
about it. Even though there were 
only sixteen of us, I never ran into 
Stewart on the field. We did meet 
once in "heavet]," the shaded 
area you go to when you are dead. 
When I got there Stewart was al¬ 
ready collapsed in a rigor-mortis- 
like rest. He had a Ire^ red splat 
right in the middle of his forehead. 
It was like o soggy Hindu dot, a 
bull's-eye centend so perfectly it 
looked silly. He noticed my grin. 
"Pdffy got me. And boy, did she 
enjoy it." 

Dick Fugett couldn't make the War 
Games because of inescapable 
babysitting duties. He was home 
with newborn daughter Kerry. For 
much of her short life, Kerry has 
wriggled ond napped in the offices 
at 27 Gate Five Rood, where baby¬ 
sitting privileges are often passed 
around during the work day. Three 
days a week Cindy (bookkeeper), 
Dkk (newsstand sales) ond Kerry 
(potential intern) commute an hour 
south from their mini-farm "Narrow 
Acres" near Santa Rosa. Says Dick 
gleefully os he considers their new 
family of three, "Now we can drive 
in the fast corpool lone." 

Office babies have been a life- 
sover for Whole Earth, too. Without 
encouraging parenting on the job, 
we would have lost more than one 
of our bookkeeper/office mana¬ 
gers, and have hod to suffer the 
wrenching transition from part-time 
efficiency to full-time financial con¬ 
fusion. Our office architecture is of 
the style called "overhearing con¬ 
versations” so if a crying baby was 
a real problem, I'd know about it 
since I overhear dialog in Cindy 
fugett’s od/ocent office ond she in 
mine, ond father Dick's office is 
well within crying distance. An 
office baby brings nothing but 
seven pounds of good. I am re¬ 
minded by the presence of Kerry 
that 34-yeor-olds are not the 


Deed on onivol, 

Stoworl Brand and wifa Patty 
Photon wait out th* lost itogoi 
of 0 game. 


center of the universe, or the 
Whole Earth. 

But since I'm in the center of a 
conversationally transparent office, 
I've been taking up former editor 
Anne Herbert's habit of collecting 
fragments. Some recent goodies. 
Don, referring to cosmic physics, 
"They used to think that infinite 
wos os big as you could get." 
Kathleen and me talking obout o 
picture of a robot poinling o gun 
at o cor. Me, 'That's the future." 
Kathleen, "I'm glad I'm dying." 
Don, looking at the Brookstone 
catalog, — "Susan, do you have 
undercor fatigue?" Susan — "I 
don't know ." Don — "Well you 
don't need to worry 'cause here's 
a creeper to stop it." 

By the looks of our financial report, 
I'm at last free from having to whine 
about money. Relief come from 
three directions. I sent around o 
query to a small selection of char¬ 
itable people and foundations 
soliciting funds for Whole Barth's 
long-term growth. An early, anon¬ 
ymous Maniacal supporter (you 
know who you are) lent us $20,000 
interest-free, to be paid back in 
two years, so that we could com¬ 
pound our direct moil efforts. This 
wos in addition to o $10,000 inter¬ 
est-free loan for a year from a new 
supporter responding to Stewart's 
call for philanthropic advisors. The 
most heartwarming tetters were 
from readers replying to my ser- 
monette last issue asking for con¬ 
tributions toward a direct-mail out¬ 
reach. Gifts totaling about $2,000 
came in, ranging from tens to hun¬ 
dreds of dollars, always occom- 
panied by a significant personal 
note. A collective thanks from us to 
individual yous. Please stand by os 
we launch into the industrial world 
of direct marketing. 

Seventy-one thousand pieces of 
lunk mail are now headed toward 
likely candidates for Whole Earth 
readership. We are testing small 
groups of names from lists such as: 
Utne Reader (they use our list 
often ond successfully), AAotber 
Jones, Hoirowsmith, Rain, the 
Sierra Club, the Planetary Society, 
the Institute of Noetic Sciences, 
New Options, In These Times, 
Porobolo and seven others. To op¬ 
timize the response, we're offering 
the choice to "bill me later." Some 
time in October the respondents 
will receive a bill, and their first 
issue. The cover? You guessed It. 
"Doing Drag," the gol/guy with 
the hairy chest. Our hope is that 
they'll open it up. Find themselves 
more informed than titillated, and 
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Changing diapan Ilka a pro, 
Dkk Fugatt uio* a monian- 
tarily vacant dock at lha 
nunary room. 



pay up. No publishing export worth 
his $100,000 o yoar would endorse 
o cover like that to be sent as di¬ 
rect mail. And that's what >ye ore 
selling — a magazine that ignores 
expert dogma. Those nevrcomers 
who perceive that will sign up to 
be very loyal readers, (to hedge 
that cocky boldness, we're also 
sending them the next issue — this 
one. If they don't go for either, 
we're out of luck.) 

The commercial discipline of the 
marketplace continues to keep us 
honest and perplexed. Our fortune 
is pegged to the Hollywood maxim 
that "you ore never any better 
than your lost film," The lost two 
features we produced, the Whole 
Earth Software Catalog and the 
Essential Whole Earth Catalog, 
were not bestsellers. Our proposal 
for a book enlarging the weirdness 
and fun of "The Fringes of Reason" 
fWER #52) has met with enthu¬ 
siasm, but rso money. The experts 
say it needs to bo o New York 
Times bestseller to cover the cost of 
making it. Either we've priced our¬ 
selves out of the publishing garrse 
(possible), or they've priced them¬ 
selves out of the publishing game 
by not accepting solid, even sales, 
instead ofboom-ar-bust hit porodes 
(probable). Ted Schultz, editor of 
our special issue "Fringes," is 


continuing to gather material hr a 
Fringes book, while we explore 
alternative publishing avenues. 

It's probable that our next publi- 
cohon won't even be a book. It 
win be on electronic version of the 
Whole Earth Catalog pressed into 
plostk as a compact disc. Com¬ 
pact disc readers, ploying digital 
music and computer software and 
"books" like the Encyclopedio 
Britannia, will supercede VCRs as 
the next consumer gadgetry to 
covet. If all goes well, the Catalog 
Disc may be released within a 
year. "Well" means that the soft¬ 
ware publisher we ore negotiating 
with remains convinced there is a 
market, and that the standard 
technology stays standard. We're 
bettirtg it will be Apple's Macintosh. 

As I hove been working with Apple 
Computer, Inc., a very corporate 
corporation at this point. I've been 
surprised at the number of fanaticol 
Whole Earth subscribers I've met. 
Mike Leibhold, a manager in the 
Advance Technofogy department 
and our liaison with the HyperCard 
pro/ect (see p. 104), told me be was 
turned on to technology by Co- 
Evolution Quorterly # 16 (Winter 
'77), the Broadcast special issue. 
Eadier he contributed to the Space 
Colonies issue (#9, Spn'ng '76). 
Many of Apple's chief Macintosh 


programmers subscribe to WER as 
"the one magazine I get goad 
programming ideas from.'' 

I think their wide interests ore 
reflected in the wide appeal of 
their invention, the Macintosh. 
When I'm asked "What computer 
should I buyf", I have a ready 
onswer, with no qualifications: Get 
o Mac. It's the only computer that 
both novices and professionals fall 
in hve with. We have seven of 
them on loan from Apple, and 
unlike the dull and clumsy (but 
cheap!) PC clones, they're finding 
their way into almost everything we 
da As Fobrice Florin, our video 
reviewer, said, "Ain't it great to be 
in a PC-free env/ronmentf" What 
he meant was, ain't it great to 
hove computers without having to 
think like themf Not quite, but 
we're getting close. 

Ken Conner, our former copy 
editor, wos in charge of the core 
and feeding of the weekly Whole 
Earth Column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle hr the last couple of 
years. The Chronicle wooed him 
owoy to help cote and feed the 
rest of the paper. Now he's working 
3f4-time on their Sunday maga¬ 
zine supplement "This World." 

He turned the Column over to 
Jeanne Carstensen, who will hop 
right onto the job as soon os she 
finishes the littie matter of co-editing 
this issue. Ken's copyediting job is 
stiff up hr grabs. It fuses a bunch 
of other duties into a managing 
(details) editor role. Serious in¬ 
quiries only. —Kevin Kelly 


Stewart Brand's 

Tha Madia Lab 

(Reviewed on p. 61) 

$18 postpaid 
($2 off list price) 
from WER 
27 Gate Five Rood 
Sousalito, CA 94965 

(Add $2 for UPS and 
hove your order to 
us by Dec. 10 if you 
wont it for Christmas.) 
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READER SERVICES: how to 


. .. Solve Subfcription Problems 

If your subscription has a defect, please address all correspondence to us 
of 27 Gofe Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 

. .. Submit Things to Whole Eorth Review 

1. Send ttieoi to Whole forth Review, Attn.i Asjijtant Editor. 27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, CA 94965- 

2. Ertdose o stamped, setf-oddrested envelope. 

3. For book reviews a porogroph should usually be enough. You don't have 
to type the quotes, just the page numbers. Don't send Ihe book unless you 
don't wont it bock. 

4. Money and rights. We pay upon publication for everything we use ($15 
for letters, $30 (or photos, ond $100 to $500 for artictes]. Reviews woHc like 
this — you get $20 for a review and $20 for first suggestion ($40 if you 
provide both). If your review is published, you get $40. 

5. For more complete instructions, see the inside back cover of issue #56 
(FoB 1987) or the inside front cover of EWEC. 


.. . Rent Our 
Mailing List 

Send o letter to Keith Jordan, Whole 
forth Review, 27 Gate Five Rood, 
Sausalito, CA 94965 for rotes ond 
information. 

Recent renters: Daybreak Magazine, 
Amnesty Internotionol, Greenpeoce, 
Worldwotch Institute, Americon 
Friends Service Committees Co-op 
America, Tikkun Magazine, Knowi- 
edge Systems, The Jamais Vu Papers. 
Northern Lights, Sierro Oub^ Reol 
Goods, ond Devo. 

If you wont your notrte left off moiling 
list rentols, pieose write and tell us. 


...Chongs 
Your Address 

Amoving? The post office often will 
not forward magazines. Sersd us 
your moiling label and your new ad¬ 
dress six weeks before you move so 
we con deliver your mogozine, on 
time, to the right place. 

... Join the Preserves 


. .. Subscribe 

Subscriptions to Whole forth Review 
ore $20 for one year (4 issues) and 
$37 for two yeors (8 issues). Foreign 
rates are $24 (or one year and $45 
for two years. For air moil delivery 
anywhere in the world, add $8 per 
year. Ser>d your order with payment 
to; Whole forth Review, P. O. Box 
15187, Santo Ana. CA 92705. 


... Order Back Issues 

The quickest way to order bock issues 
of this mogotine is not from us but 
from Whole Eorth Access (see address 
below), CoSvolutlon Quarterly issues 
14-43 are $3.50 each, postage paid, 
or $10 for four. Eoch WfR bock issue 
is $3 for issues 44-47, $4.50 for 
48-55, and $5 for 56, posloge poid. 
All 28 ovoilable CO issues ore sold 
os o set for $34, posloge paid. 


A $25 donation secures your mem- . ., Order From Whole Earth Access 

bership in the Whole Eorth Proservo--— - - 

Hon S^ety and Volleyball Roeenret- The phrase "or Whole Earth Access" that appears under most of our access 

It also helps to support the magazine. information meons you can order the product from the Whole Eorth Access 

In return, you receive four issues of Compony, on outfit inspired by the Whole forth Catalog but not financially 

o quarterly newsletter filled with connected with us in any way. Oo not send orders to Whole forth Review. 

gossip, news, letters and other infer- y/hole Eorth Access: 

motion. We'll print your nome fe the 2990 Seventh Street, Berkeley, CA 94710 

magazine (unless you prefer other- 415/845-3000; 800/845-2000. 

wise). Send your check to Whole 

Earth Review, 27 Gate Five Rood, All orders are shipped UPS unless olherwise spedfied. $3 shipping-orsd- 
Sousallfo, CA 94965. The newsletter fondling fee for up to five books, 50' eoch oddiHonol book. 

if mailed between mogozine issues to toi^ orders over 20 books will be shipped ot actual UPS rote. 

reoders who hove recently joined .. .. . 

the Preservotion Society. Thonks UPS »lue is ovoilable ol $6.50 for up to five books. 

for your support. Forolgn ordort (surface mail): $4 ter first two books, 50' each odditionol book. 

Cottfornki dollvory: odd 6% tox (8ART counties odd 6'/59ii}. VISA/MasterCard 
orders occepted. 

For computers ond softwore: Whole Eorth Electronics, 1311 B 57lh Street, 
Emeryville. CA 94608; 800/323-8080. 


Preserves (since last issue}; 
Elizabeth M. Giguere 
Konsas City, Missouri 
Dan Wagner 
Chicago, Illinois 


ADOPT A LIBRARY 

Sluic the Wheli Lertk Rti'leiv — give a Ubnty t snbscitptian! 
These people have (since leM issae); 


Call fc Tnmaine Aiklsy 
to Bandon Publk Library, 
tiandon, UR; 

Fem Ridge CommuniSy 
library, \bnrla. OR, and 
.■Wwpon Ihiblic Library, 
.■Mewpoit, OR. 

Bemic BLldinan 

to Heaitwood C'oUegr 
library, Ciarberv'tUe, CA; 
Aahr County Public li- 
biary. Wt-st yeftmon, h!C: 
Spnngville Road Library, 
Birmingham, AL. and 
tmmrtt O'Neal Ubrarry. 
Birmingham. AL. 


SUevy C. Sawy« 

to Ashe Crrunty Public 
Littaty, Vlfest tedetion., NC 
and Mason County PublK 
iJbrary, Pliinl Pteasant. WV 
Caribou Cobbler 

In NaJuisp Pubhc Library, 
Nlakusp, 6C. Canada. 
Anonymous 

to Coudnmv Library, 
Sudbury, .MA (plus an Et- 
xnM IVhufe tiarlli Catahij/. 

These libnrles want to 
be adapted: 

Crown King Public Library. 


Crown King, AZ: 
lubilee l^trtrters Library, 
t'cimei; CIA, 
iyi« ffebllc Library, 

Tylei, TX; 

Joliet Public Library, 

Joliet. II.; 

Lewis tr Clark IJbrary, 

Helena, MT; 

Haines Bumugh Public Library. 
Haines. AK; 

fiouth Shore Regional Lirrary 
(Hrklgepurl Branchy 
Chicago, n.; 

Marin County Free Library, 
San Ratael. CA. 

Attention Iowa, New England, 
and Oregon libiatianai iheie 


are three gilt subscrIpUuru 
available to Iowa libraries 
from Edward Mead, four gift 
subiKTipituns available for 
New England fabnuses from 
an anonymous cfoitoc and 
eleven gift svbscriptioiis 
available for Oregon libraries. 

U you ivould like In adopt a 
library, send your mntribu- 
tlun to; WEK Library Fund, 
27 Gate Fisa Road, ^usalilo, 
CA <J4965 

If you are a libranan who 
would like a gift subsertpbon 
for your library, send ymir 
request In Susan Etki'l Byati 
al ihe above address 
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INCOME 


Subscriptions 

S 129,299 

Bock issues 

1,064 

Moiling list rental 

7,966 

Unclassifisds 

676 

Direct distribution 

22,502 

Dell (notionol newsstand) 

13,447 

Soles: EWEC 

3,114 

WESC 

252 

Best of CQ 

106 

Syndicated column 

7,700 

Royalties 

405 

Contributions 

6,657 

Interest 

734 

MisceHotseous 

586 

Apple project 

35,000 

Total Income; 

S 129506 

EXPENSES 


Solaries: Editorial 

S 15,322 

Production 

10,360 

Circulation 

12,589 

Office 

5,178 

Reseorch 

2,811 

Outside production services 852 

Writers/contrifautors 

9.400 

Magazine printing 

26,664 

Subscription fulfillment 

12,262 

Circulation promotion 

22,365 


POINT FOUNDATION BOARD 


Stewart Brand, Doug Carlson, 
Robert FuUec Huey Johnson, 
Kevin Kelly 


Mailing Services: 

American Press, Columbia, MO; 
Subscription Fulfillment, 

Santa Ana, CA. 

Adailing List Brokers; 
nicific Lists, Mill Valley, CA; 
Ttiplex Direct Marketing Cor> 
poration, San Rafael, CA. 

Stats and Halftones: 

Marinstat, Mill Valley, CA. 

Printing: 

American Press, Columbia, MO. 


The WELL 


Cliff Figallo 
Director 

John Coate 

Marketing Director 

Robin Gail Ramsey 
Accounts Manager 
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Sj/stem Administrator 


Direct distribution 

1,018 

Dell (notional newsstond) 

1,401 

Moiling list rental 

740 

Fulfillment: EWEC 

356 

PurcKoses: EWEC 

-302 

WESC 

235 

Syndicated column 

6,330 

Computer networks 

227 

Apple project 

13,032 

Insurance: 

2,756 

Taxes; 


Payroll FICA 

6,251 

Other 

556 

Supplies/research 

3,141 

Equipment rent/maintervarsce 

587 

Telephone/networks 

1,209 

Postoge 

1,334 

Auto/trovel 

0 

Rent/moinlenance/utilities 

10,201 

Legal/professionol services 

412 

Inleresl/bank chorges 

1,581 

Miscellaneous expenses 

396 

Total Expensai; t 169.164 

PROFIT/LOSSt 

60544 


I third quarter Is 

I I usoolly tha nodir of our 

I_I fmancial haolth. Whkh 

tnokos our eurront profit an unusual 
event. Sobtcription revenue ramalnad 
strong os a result of strong renewols 
(thra^yaar subs continued to come 
in os o result of our Best of CQ offer); 
contributions increased os o result of 
Kevin's letter in issue #56,- we collected 
some post-due accounts receivable 
from severol of our newsstand distrib¬ 
utors; and we completed a successful 
project for Apple Computer. AH con¬ 
tributed to improved results. 

I should note that we do hove two 
loam totaling $30,000 that are being 
used for our direct mail campaign. 
That money doesn't appear in this 
report (since it isn't income), but some 
of the direct-moil expenses have been 
incurred. The Bnandal results of our 
campaign should appear next issue. 
In the meonHme, we're trying to keep 
a fund set aside to pay bock the 
loans with. 

let's hope this positive trend confmues. 

—Cindy Fugett, Bookkeeper 


The WELL Financial Statemant 

INCOME ” 

Soles $ 71,630 

EXPENSES 


Payroll 

25,213 

Office 

4,461 

Genera l/Admlnistrolive 

10,879 

Computer 

20,730 

Soles 

1,067 

Other 

1,589 

^FIT/IOSS; 

7.69t 


Andy Beals 

Technical Consultant 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


The UNCLASSIFIEDS are a reader-to-reader service available to WER subscribers only. They're de¬ 
signed to provide a cheap communications network for WER readers and mild financial assistance 
to the magazine. 



CHAIR CANING AND BASKETRY nlppllea. 

C*UH>g(1.00lnluni)atolp) Caning 

826 Gilman, Ospl. WER, Benwtay, CA 84710. 

^UAL ibii AND eioOKS TkaMloi, 
rionett, lairvnlst, lun catalog. 1100. Good 
VltMaliOfWWEa 3482 2200 SI. San Fran- 
claoaCA84iia 


SchaMAGitcal itnagawrllar. Uaolntoan land 
otNaOdlaeramafacHllata aarviclng. Fraa liat 
ALF, S4S W OuO Blvd. Durham NC 27701. 

IEARnVfOREIGN UNGUAGE on your 
owni Cornprelianalva caapanattioma-aludy 
couraaa uaao Oy ua. State OapartmanL Free 
catalog. 130 couraaa In 47 languagaa. 
Audlo.ftrum. Dagl 326, GulKorO, CT 00437 



IS SERIAL MONOGAMY Ilka a aoap opara 
you canY turn oRT Chinga your channel at 
Syntropy inalitula% free communal iMng 
diacuaalon groupa 408-80328(7. 

YELARA-PUERTD VALLAR^MAaidoo, croaa 
cultural health aemlnara and htnaae advan 
turaa, socially oorvaoloua Iravat. Cartiticallan 
and CEUa. Brocliura: Center let Traditional 
Madlclna. Box 1S2S, Cambrldga, MA 02238 
617A88-3808 VRty. 

NUDISTS BED AND BREAKFAST Oliactoiy. 
SIS 00 par copy. Order from; KIB Com¬ 
munications, P. O. Box 1678. Oapl. f, Humble, 
TX 773471878 

ACCRECNTEONONTRAOmONAL Bachalora. 
Maalere and Dooloratea — get profesalonal 
aaaiatanoa lowarda homeatudy dagiaaa 
trom ma axperta Degree Conaulbng Serylcea, 
P. 0. Bos 3S33SC. Senis Rota, CA 86408 
(707)&3»4488 


COUPLE, FORTIES. FLEXIBLE. Dlllngual. 
Academic and laaTiton bachgrounda. Seeking 
next protect enyehera. Budder decorekx 
Skipper Cher. Write Box 3, Javea. Allcanie. 
Spain 1388 Vlala Clandtd. La Jolla. Call- 
fomla 02037 


LIVING FREE nawtlatlar. Forum tor dabale 
amone rreedom-seakera. homaateadere, aur- 
vlraOetA Hberlarlank anarcKIMA outlana 
Lively, u^ue. 86.00 for 6 leeuea. tample 
8100. Box 28WER. Hller Brancn. Burfalo 
NY 14223. 



ALTERNATIVE ENERGY EXPUORITORIUM. 
Real Oooda has the largest selesllan snd 
lowest pnoea on aUtmattvs power ayatams 
m the world. Solar Electric, hydro, water 
pumpmg. 12 veil appllancae from food pro- 
ceasorRiltndar to butene Iron Semple 
pilcee; Arco W-75,47 wall solsi panel... 
8303. Paloma PH8 tankicae water heater 
... 8249. SIbU propane rafrlgereior. 8830. 

Send 85u00 for complete 173 page 1067 
oatalODisourcabaok to Real Goods, 3041 
GuldMIla SI.. UMah.CA 86482 70714684)214 


ORGANIC QARLfC BRAIDS. Herbs. Spicea. 
Sundries Fruit 8 VegatablaA Beokosekar 
Mixes and more. Frsa Calatcg- Marin 
Organic NatworK, P O Box 7037W, Corte 
Madera, CA8482S 



MOBILES FOR THE Ol/TOFOOORS Braae. 
atone, and Rahlng awlrels', aee them in the 
GoodlsWow Cataloo ol Crafts (Home and Of' 
fical or writ* ma lor a flyer. 180 and up (man- 
tton WERk tmy 1o iremendoua. Hank Robans 
(Mobllaa), R Q Box 231, Berkalay. CA 84701; 
4137348.2766. 



BEI SHU SHAKUHACHI herve besn used In 
concsrl petlormanca with Ihe Bwhn Phil- 
harmonlL the Boston Ripe the CMveland 
Symphony, etc. Bei Sttu shakuhacni art ilto 
suitabfa tor blowing Zan anywharti. as edver- 
tisad through land used by) a daaler reviewed 
In Whole Earth Catalogs See WER, Spring, 
1867, Unctassifieds. When ordered dtreot, 
any Bel Shu ahakuhachl will be lepuichasad 
II returned In good condition at any tuture 
lime lor full original purchase price to be 
credited agalnsl the purchase of a mors ax- 
panalva Bel Shu shakuhschl. Fiae catalog 
upon reguesl 4303 ikute, Malsukawe Cho, 
l^ano Kan, Japan 396’34. Bel Shu 
Snakuhtohl. 



SOFTWARE FOR THE BODY — WIe am a 
cottage Industiy handciatling a uniquely 
aimple yel elegant collection of cotton 
Clothes for women end men. Oflertnga In¬ 
clude comfy penta, lackets, ehorta. skirts, 
dresses and mom. Gentle prices and Incredi¬ 
ble vsraatility keynote our seMctlon. Send St 
tor our catalogue and fabric samples. DEVA, 
Box WENT. BurklltsvillA MD 21718 

i^IoWlOE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS and 
magaiineol-month club 86 counirlael 
Sampler 4/82 86 Free brochuia. Multi- 
newspapers, eox DEWF Dana Rifnl, Can- 
fomla 82629. 

POWER READERS gal volume discounts on 
Flalland OMinbutlonV aeleclion ol small 
press periodicals and books. Free catalog: 
FD1644 Foothill Blvd. Oakland, CA 84606 

WE NEED YOUR HELP to help tna plweL 
Collecilve land purcnaae tor Psimacunute 
Toaohlng Canlar. Parmaeulture Pyranaea. 
113CX> Bourlage. Franca. 


TO ADVERTISE: 


• Ybu muBt b« a currant subBcrlbBr. Pteaa* a«nd a ourtani mailirtg iabei (or copy) Uwn trie c«v«r ol lV£ff when you sand 
In your ad copy. Mou may become a aubecrlber when you place your ad. tV£R aubacription rates are $2<Vyear (SZAJyear foreign 
and Canada). Please add this amount lo your payment If you are not currently a subscriber. Order forma (or subscriptions sre 
at the beck of the magazine. 

• Rates are 79 cents a word. >bu count them and send us payment with copy. We will not bill. Payment must accompany 
the ad and be In LI.S. (unde drawn on a U£. bank. 

• The llrvl few wordt in your ad will be in capital lettara. We cannot do any other words In capllale 

• To run a repeat ad: MulUply your ad payment timea the number of issues In which you want the ad to run. Send In thal 
amount and we will print the same ad that many tbnes. If you decide to repeat your ad after It has run, or If you wish to make 
a change In the copy, you must submit the ad again. 

• Deaifiine Is December 14 for the Spring lasue, March 23 for the Summer Issue, June 13 for the Fall Issue, September 12 lor 
the VKinter Issue. Sorry, we will not take ads over the phone. Ada recelind alter deadline will be held for the following lesue. 

• print ada in the order racehied. "UNCLASSIFIEDS" means “no categoriea.' 

• Mall ad and payment (made out to Whoh Earth ftwiaw) lo; Susan Erkel Ryan, WER UNCLASSIFIEDS, 

27 Qala Five Road, Sauaallto; CA 94966. 
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INTIMATE TOUCH — Enhance Senual^Sen- 
tual Pleasure. Hurry! Special Xmas offer! 
Free Info. Uvingquest. Bon 210273-WEI, 
OsMaeTX7S211 

OlBECTOflY OP ... MU Frat Book Caitiogs 
SS.00; 400 Free Maoaxme Suoecnptlont 
t4.aO; 300 Fma Maps t3.00. Catalog t100 
Mr. Information, Box 086-436. Gangas. BjC., 
Canada tfOS 1E0. 

RECORD8I FBCE GUU4T CATAura^lUt ^r 
10,000 LP^ cassallae ana CDs Biuegrasa, 
FPIK, Bluet, Jazt, OM time country, Near 
Ape Ethnic, much more, tlstad by category 
of music and by artist. Elderly Instrumants, 
1100 N. Mtihington. POB U2IMF30. 
Untlng. Ml 48001 |S17| 372.7000. 



WOMEN'S PRESS SEEKS manuscript sub- 
miesiont do crotaewer aubjacle linking 
^lllc Rim and wsatam cullurea, lor naw 
Impafnl called Kazan Bopka (volcano In 
Japaneea). Votcano Pleas. P. O. Box 370. 
Voloano, CA 05680. (300) 3064445 

^RLI^DE~EMmjOVMENT Newalall^^ 
llsllng openuvga 054)0. Work Abroad DUec- 
lory of Hiring Agancias 07 jOO. Catalog tt.00. 
Mr. Mformatlon, Boa 056-434. Oangst, B£.. 
Canada VOS lES 

Toinr CAMPisri iAss7uire' leta you Jo 
•There you want to go. Non-tension relaxation 
muBic. prolaatlonally produced by artist. AIF 
mualc esasatta S60E. loqual Enlatprlaaa, 

P, Ol Box 3124-W, Austin, TX 7B7B4 

Ethinvaa — On-disic almanac of socially 
responalbla Innaatlng. MS-DOS ASCI) or 
MaeWnte lilaa 110 or 3ASE lor deialla. Oerry 
Whiling, P. a Box 20821, Saallla, WA 96102. 

ADOPTION RESEARCH PROJECT (Bmo 
Oallol oilers unique monoeiapha l^The 
Mylhologlss of Adoptron; 0.96; 2) Tht f^tho 
■ogles ot Adoption: 9.95:3) Inside llte Mind ol 
Ailopllon: O.OS; 4) Materials Toward A Hrslory 
of Adaption: 905; 5) I R»d 51000 to Learn My 
Bmiher's Name/Lel's Pretend: 3.00; 6| IXmi 
C an't Slaal ClMldten And Get Away With It 
.., Csn Ybu?: 7.05; 7) A BUMiography ol 
Adopuon: 7.05. Add .75 poalsgs each title. 
Brlseis Gallo, 236 'AlSel 76ln Slrael, New 
Wirk City 10023. 

HACK AVANT-GUAflOE^NaSmln chroma 
cssaetts ot overt mualc Uninlenilonal lack 
cl synlhesUatB cue to appeal ol babyorond 
piano, vtolln, ceNo, guilars:. oongaa. Iroiti- 
bons and Indioniti Rebby Sharp and Inends 
ting and play with gusto, bebilually humour¬ 
ous. political and panshre. Titled “Againat 
No Wall,* 'ito-reslist.'' Lyrto booktet Includ¬ 
ed. Sand 18.00 poalpaid to: Artifactalyclept. 
P. O. Box 4471, Rtchmond, VA 23230 USA 

HOME EDUCATION MAGAZINE — Free I6~ 
page catalog ollerlng aitarnativae m aduca- 
Iton. Box 1063-WER, Ibnasket. WA 08656. 

UFE is RHVTMM, U«e In Harmony and ayn- 
chronislly. New book could change your Ida 
write to a Cook Ca. P 0. Box 445, Ruthar- 
lord, Naw Jataay 07070. 

REMOTELY CIVILIZED? Alternative alMlttcat 
ayalomt for yota Island, mountain, or oeaart 
retreat. Complets anglnearlng and tnatalla- 
lion asrrlcea Inlernallonal expanaoce 
Rtferenoas upon lequaal. Rtmole Power Inc 
64* Remington. Fort Collins, CO B0524 
(303) 482-9607. 


BEYOND WOROPROCESSING. Onoovar me 
lulure of wonting witn words Bi-monthly 
rnagazine covors electron Ic-dloilonaiiae, 
publishing, -grammar and -spelling check¬ 
ers. CD-ROM. voice Kitaiaclive syatema, 
artificitl wrltere. natural languaga recogni¬ 
tion, teletext, machine translation, 
compuier-alded-wntlng and more. Author¬ 
itative Stunning graphice. Sample copy 
airmailed: USSIO. Languaga Technology, 

P. O. Box 5477, t007AL Amsterdam. The 
Nsttierlanda 



MARTHA’S VINEYARD; An island larm — in 
the quiet village of West Titbuiy, wUh nghti 
to ocean and cova beaches Is this uniquely 
prhTsta post-snd-baam saltbox with attached 
greenhouse having 5 bedrooms and 2 baths 
The luxuriant 4 acres have been organically 
gardened for T yaaia and inciwte grapes, 
asparagut beds, trull trees, berries ana 
many other earthly dellghta 3295.000. Susan 
Pudul Agent St74SS3-40B5 



LOOKING FOR SOME gutrd convstsslion? 

By The WELL (Whoto Earth ’Laolronlc imk): 
It you have a computer and modem you (»n 
bs part dI a unique community ol psopla 
mat meets online The Wall is dWdao Into 
conlerancea thei dtscues fust about any- 
ming you can think of. Mind, work, sexuallly, 
Gratetul Dead, and parenting are just a <ew 
The rates are Oaimonlh plus 33ihour lor 
online time Call 4150336106 lor online 
slgn upi or 415032-4335 to talk with a 
numan bemg. 





THE YEAH 2000- Whal changea will It oringT 
Who will the new leaders be? Will we work 
logslher to better ow society? New Insights 
sveliable noai from The Rapidsof (Change, 
by Robert Theobald. 39.06. Haidcover. 

315 06. Knowtsdgs Systams, Ino. 7777 Weal 
Morris. Suite A, Indianapolis, IN 46231; 
(317)2416749. 

GNOSIS MAGAZINE »6 |Ths Joutnel or 
Wsatsrn Inner Dadiliona' Winter 1968 lasuai 
due out In Januery. Thame; Secret Societies, 
mdudlng Raslcrudans, Frsemaeone, Druida. 
and mora. laaues i1-6 availabla. Editerl 
by Jay Kinney. Single copies 35 each. 
SuDscrlptlona: 315(4 Issues (120 U.8. lor 
Canadian & loreign tubN- Checks drawn on 
U.$. banka or kit. M On 
to: Dept. W. The Lumen 
Foundation, P. O. Box 
14217, San Franclioo. 

CA 94114. 


SM 3t HOMESTEADERtNURSEIEclactlc. 
iniansB, honest, InLo readmg, acotogical 
conatrucllon, vohinUry •Impllclly, txoloilng 
nature, folk music, travel. Desires special 
woman loi atvsring good limes. b-Jllding 
itver-front homabaaeihomeataad. personal 
growth, long term lelatlonahlp Robsrt. R( 1 
Box 502, Rogersville. MO 6574^ 

YOW LOVE WLLS like crazy Imgeia. peats 
ol fragila Ihundar. keeping lima 

LORI WOOliPERr Where are you? 

■ Susan 


OREGON INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY 
working toward paiaonal and ptanatary 
Iranstormallon seeks members Prajseta 
Include workshops, retmsta, arts, lorast/y. 
organic gardening. For info send Isrga SME 
to POB 816, Glendale. OR 07442. 






























Supporting Subscribers 

Supporting Subscribers are those wonderful people who give us a lot more money 
than the cost of a regular subscription in order to support the work of the magazine, 
lit addition to the pleasure of knowing you are helping us survive, as a Supporter 
you also benefit by deducting these contributions from your taxes. As our way of say¬ 
ing thanks, we print your name and hometown in the magazine (unless you prefer to 
remain anonymous). There are three types of Supporting Subscribers: 

• Maniacal: $I,CI00.')ife. Maniacs get their VVER in an envelope, air mall, fetr the rest 
of their life or ours, whichever comes first. 

• Sustaining: SVXl/year. Sustainers get their WER in an envelope, air mail, for a )war. 

• Retaining. $50iyear. Retainers get their IV£R in an envelope, airmail, for a year. 

VAfon't you coiudder joining our Supporting Subscribers program? 


Maniacal 

Subncrlbcn (SnoOt 

MerC Akwai 

Dretekh-Cotaenhaln, 

Cennany 

Dmiae tc Norman Ahn 
InchUue, tVrthshlte 
Scotland 

Bamboo Flying VV!atsr 
New %ik. New \t>rk 
Basic Living rroducts, Inc. 

Betkelcy, California 
Leuna & Bruce Baumgan 
Saratoga. Catifomia 
Donita Boyd 
Ac Ccnc Combs 

Leemgton. foitucky 
Marion Brando 

Beveity Hills, Caliiomfa 
Stephen k Julie Briggs 
Wtttaiield, Vbnnuivt 
Peter Buckley 

DusKidoit, West Ormany 
Continuous Wkve 
Joe S. Ctmlombe 

South f^sadena, California 
LynnDondero 

San Leandny Cailiomta 
Robert Dunn 

Phoenbe Arizona 
Etfc Names 

Ithaca. New Yack 
Allen I logic 

Cualala. California 
Michael Q. Johnson 
Herndon, Virginia 
Kinswoman 

Eugene. Oregon 
James E. Loveki^ 
launcetton, Cornwall 
England 
Douglas Martin 

Sausakto, Caldornu 
Mike Nathan 

Rochester. New Vbrk 
W. K. Nelson 

Whitefish. Montana 
Anne Notice 

WkynesvlUe, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 

Everything Is Impurtonl 
Norman Pease 
Otinda. Catifomia 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love. Ma 

Katherine W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, Califotrua 
Bob Wallace 

Seattle. Vibshingion 
Clivg k lYt Williams 

Gravel Swltdi, Kentucky 
Yfe Okie tbothe Fairye 
Birmingham, Alabama 
and U anonymae 


Sutaining 
SabscHbars ttlOOl 

Tiematne Arkley 

Independence, Oregon 
James C. Bach 

Alherlon, California 
Mrs. Arthur Brand 
Kcxiford, lUinors 
James Brooke 

Idaho FalU, IiMk} 

Mike Bunts 

New Orleans, Louisuitu 
Gafl Dawson 

Columbia, Maryland 
|ohn DelantoiU 

San FrandKO, Catifomb 
Fted Dick 

La Faige. Wbconsln 
Daniel Drake 

Mill VUIcy. California 
Raymond A. Elsclk 
Palatine, DUitols 
Wdler k Kitty Enloc 
Hiroshima, Japan 
Zvi Flanders 
Chkatgo, Illinois 
Pat Creaty 

Houston, Ikxas 
Alan Harper 

Seattle, Washington 
Joseph Hart 

Niagara faOs, New York 
Arthur Ha)ssen 

Sebastopol, Califomia 
David R. Hills 

Pickenng, Ontario, Canada 
Stephen Modgkin 

Hughes, ACT, Australia 
J.L. Kirk 

McLean, Vbginia 
Mike M. Kotor 

BroomTteld. Coiocado 
Jack Landman 
fort Wtorth. Texas 
Bill Laub, Jr. 

Las Vegas. Nevada 
Doug Learner 

Stamford, Connecticul 
William R. MacKaye 
Washington. DC 
Alexandra Marlin 

Santa!«, New Mexicu 
IMer B. Myers 
Washington, DC 
Hnrd Nluiey 

Renton, Wbshirtgton 
Thomas Notthwood 
Boston, Mawrachusetb 
Martin Proiveil 

Belitngham, Washington 
Roy Rappaport, 

Ann Aiixtt, Michigan 
William Ryder 
MlamL Florida 
Steve Schmid 

Thermal. Caliinmia 


Lewis Schwartz 

Springfield, New Jersey 
Janice Sibley 

Boston, Massachusetts 
R. E. Taylor 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ten Thousand Waves 
Japanese Health Spa 
Santa fir. New Mexico 
The Trust (or Public land 
San Francisco, California 
M. |. van de Loo 

Munich, ISlest Cennany 
Robert M. Vbntre 
Newburyport, 
Massachuaetla 
Bnicc WUn 

Alta Loma, Caitfumui 
James F. Wanner 
Charlotte, Vecmonl 
John P. Wbitm 

Pittsbuigh. PmiMvlvania 
T. W. Wheeler 
Hong Kong 
Gwendolyn Wilkins 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
■Dan Winkler 

Cupettina CaUiomla 
Ted k Trudy Wicubeig 
Boynton Beach, Florida 
Phil Wbod 

Berkeley, California 
Pamela Zavr 

Chatham, New Jersey 
Arnold M. Zvmcky 
Columbus, Ohio 
and thire noniuunae 


Retaining 
SobscribeiB (S30) 

l-'iank Bernstein 
Tel Mond, Israel 
Marc k Tamara Bernstein 
Duvall, Washington 
Mark Bishop 
Alien, Texas 
Gregonr Bolduc 
FItnI. Michtgan 
W D. Brantley 

Annandair, Virginia 
Michael Braun 

Derry, New Hampshire 
Lynda W. Bnnvn 
Ciimlu Texas 
Nurman Clearfield 
Oak Pkrfc, UUnois 
Coaimo k Lester 
Winston-Safem, 

North Carolina 
U. A. Couch 

Seattle. Washington 


Randy Craven 
Greensboro, 

North Carolins 
Jetry Crutcher 

Rocireille, Maryland 
Steve Daniels 

Santa Baibara, CoUfomia 
G, W, Depuy 

ignaefo. Califomia 
Richard R. Dewees 

Vtest Chestec Pennsylvania 
David Dunning 

San Francisco, Califomia 
Rpger Easton 

Kennetta, New Ytirk 
Dan k SaBy Edwards 
Cosy. North Carolina 
Keith W. Evans 
Blairsville, Georgia 
Richard Entbch 
Ithaca. New Virt 
Pieter Fischman 

Concord, Massachusetts 
Crispin Fletcher 

Wilton, New Hampshire 
Albo Fossa 

Santa Fa. New Mexico 
FTtTX 

Oakland, Califomia 
David E. Gampn 

lamdonderTy, Vnmont 
Mike k Sharuvm Clancy 
WSmington, 

North Carolina 
B. Gopinalh 

Berkeley Heists, 

New Jersey 
Fkiwurd Gulknecht 

Albuquerque. New Mexico 
Mkhael J. Henderson 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Robert Jacobson 

Sacramento, California 
Kay Kleiman k juni Burnham 
Hanalei. Hawaii 
David D. Leavitt 

Broken Arrow, OJdahoma 
Luther C. McLeod 

La Ccntei; Washington 
Mike McMdIan 

MaumeSe. Arkansas 
P. R. MeShane Jr 
Seattle, Washington 
Mike Meador 

Indianapolis. Indiana 
IS^lter Perdue 

Boulder. Cokirado 
Jim lYske 

SwanviUe, Minnesota 
Milly Bassor Salwen 
New Vbtk, New York 
Stephen B. Schmidt 
Daflas. Tnas 
John Shirey 

R^eigh. North Carolina 
Judi Smith 

TucketWn, New Jersey 
Joe Slankunas 
Eugene, Oregon 
Makoto Tikuda 

MikasashL Ftofckaido. 
Japan 

Kart VanAusdol 

Boone. North Carolina 
John Vandeiboighl 
Hlisborov Oregon 
Richard Wheeler 

PiscaUway, New Jersey 
Micharl Zuzri 

Vbneouvet Wbshmgton 

and three anonymous 


From the desk of the Circulation Department: 
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